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PEEFAGE. 




^ the concWdn of ou^ edltbrial laboiii^ of kii6{&er 
year, it becomes our duty, and is indeed a pleadilire, t6 
return our uiifeigtiiBii th&nks td o\ii? Sub&cribert for 
Iheir noble support df tbe l^OEiorLTTTBAL Cifliirii. 

fetabliftW ori^ally Wenty-fivie yedrft Ago (ill 1888), and thb 
first periodical devoted to tloricullurd, it ts, consequently, tbe parent 
ot all simu^ publications ^'hat liat^ 6iii'cd Appedrbd; it is tb^refbire 
most gfan^mi^ and indeed higbly flatti^Hng 16 US that wd istill 
lAaintaiii our position ai ibe bead of ih^ poll, th stating this rniicb 
we do not take ^taise to ourselvies, fciit aS?& gkd id pe^ceite Ibat buif 
enbitsi aided fey numerous able cbntributojfs, Ik the cause of Mbrii 
cultilfe have met Vith aii ample Ibeward; and here "v^ fekS 
tnS opporfcunitj^ to mio'rm tne siipporterii of this ^ofk that ire fld 
not piibliiin the dABiiTBT a^ a monetary d^^'eculation, b^in^ quitb 
content t6 give bur service to the caiise bf Mbridultui*e. 

It 18, as heretofore it has been, our desire to render thi^ nibga^ 
zind a cheap and popular vehicle ^of the diffusion oi^ a knowkdg^ 
and promotion of the love of gardening, iii i;his, its moist delighttiil 
departeienlr^the cdlture of dowers. With thi^ desire the ^olA Vas 
commenced^ and the public were pleased to give it a noble support, 
such indeed as few ]^feri6dicials could eve^ l&y cl&fan to, ha^g dis- 
posed of lEts many as twelv6 thousand impressions moni;hly. i)A VkH 
establishment of the garden newspapers the s'alb e$ ih^ Wbi>k fil ' 
some degree fell off, as might have been expected, but we have since 
been gratified to find its sale again rise, and. that it appears likely 
to increase. 

Our desire is to make the Elobiovltubal Cabinet a useful 



work, and in doing this our aubscribera can help us materially — Buch 
as approve of it can help us with their recommendation — tbey can 
help us also, by their communications and adTiee, for we are alwaja 
moat ready to respond to wholesome advice, and have effected certain 
improvemeuts through the suggeationa of aome of our correspondenta, 
while we have others in contemplation. So long as we meet with 
public support and appreciation of our laboura, so long shall we con- 
tinue to carry on the CAsufET, and in proportion as we have that 
support increased, we shall continue to improve the work. We wish 
to give the best matter and the best illustrations that we can for 
the money. 

On this occasion we must not omit to return our cordial thanka 
to many old and valued correspondents as well as to old subscribers, 
some of whom are of twenty-five years standing— death, alas ! has 
removed a few, whose place can 'be occupied only by new ones, of 
these we have however not a few, and we trust the number is in- 
cieaeing. One valued contributor, in a letter recently received, and 
from which, with permission, we lay an extract before our readers, 
says — " I am truly glad the Cabinet is lo well supported. Since 
its commencement, when I was a young and enthusiastic florist, 
many periodicals of a similar nature have appeared, but only to 
disappear. One sound work that has an established hold on the 
friends of Floriculture is, however, more deaerring of support than 
all the ephemeral publications of the day. Nevertheleaa, the at- 
tempts so frequently made to estabUah new publications, is an 
evidence of the spread of a love of our favourite art amongst 
all classes of the community." 

' in thanking our subscribers for their past support, and 
; the enlistment of it in future, as well as for their recom- 
ion of the work to their friends and neighbours, we take our 
brewell, with grateful acknowledgments, and hearty wishes 
ppif new year. 



■LOS, DecenAer, 1867. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

DIECJEA BLASSII. 

USTLT has the old genus G-esneria been subdmded 
by the continental botanists ; such members of it as 
are distinguished by a remarkable elongation of the 
upper lip of the corolla, and possess large tuberous 
rhizomes, with other minor peculiarities, now form the 
sub-genus Dircsea. Almost all of them are of erect 
upright habit ; but to this rule the species now figured 
is an exception, being prostrate, and its branches de- 
pendent. Dirccea Blassii is by far the-most magnificent 
of the tribe, and for its introduction we appear to be 
indebted to M. Kraemp, an enthusiastic and very successful cultivator 
at Holbocken, near Antwerp, at whose sale the stock was purchased 
by M. Van Houtte, in whose establishment at Ghent it has bloomed, 
and where, says that gentleman, " a specimen plant of extraordinary 
size has excited the admiration of all who have beheld it. This plant 
at the present moment bears fifteen pendent stems, each more than 
seven feet in hngth^ carrying upwards of one hundred and fifty 
■flowering branches, which bear altogether from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand lovely blossoms T* The colour of the latter is a clear, 
velvety, orange-red, the throat being paler, and the foliage a rich 
green. "We regret that the size of our plate does not admit of our 
doing justice to the splendour of the plant, which bears cluster upon 
cluster of flowers, ranged one above another, all down the stems. 
The culture of Dircseas resembles that of others of the Oesneriacece, 
2>. Blassii having flowered profusely, with M. Tan Houtte, in a 
temperate house. We are compelled to add our tribute of admiration 
to this extraordinary plant, whicn we rank as one of the most promis- 
ing additions of late introduced to European gardens, and deserving 
a place wherever the necessary accommodation for its growth can 
be aflbrded. Its native country is not clearly known, although there 
can be but little doubt of its having been received from someprovince 
of Brazil. The Specific name is in honour of M. Blass, of Mberfeld. 
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ON LESCHENAULTIAS. 

BY KB, JAMES i.TB£9. 

HEEE are few plants more beautiful than good speci- 
mens, well bloomed, of Leschenaultias, both of the red 
and the blue varieties. The former, Leschenaultia formosa, 
produces its pretty flowers at various seasons of the year, 
and its habit is very compact; the blue, L. hihha, 
blossoms in eariy summer, but its habit is somewhat more straggling, 
and unless "stopped-in"^whileyoung, it is not easy to obtain compact 
and bushy plants. To have neat-looking well-formed specimens, 
it is desirable, in the first instance, to select young plants proper for 
the purpose, which should be stiff and bushy, with good roots. 
Having such plants to work with, an active healthy growth must be 
induced as early in spring as possible. Commencing in March, 
place them near the glass, in a position which allows a free admission 
of air at all favourable times ; a temperature of about fifty degrees 
at night, allowing it to rise ten degrees higher during the daytime. 
When the state of the roots indicates that a shift into a larger 
size is desirable, give them more space, and attend to watering, as 
well as to maintaining a pretty moist atmosphere, until they nave 
made new roots. At all times, when freely progressing, let them 
have a liberal supply of water at the root, and sprinkle the floor 
of the house, as well as the plants, over-head, with the syringe. 
Care is necessary to preserve these plants from cold dry winds or 
currents, of which the Leschenaultia is very impatient. If placed 
in a cold pit during the summer months, and protected by a thin 
shade from noonday sun, they will make a robust and active growth. 
Keep the pit close during the evening, and regularly water the 
ashes on which the pots should be set, as well as continue to 
sprinkle them over-head with a fine syringe, but raise the lights a 
little for the night-time. By the beginning of July it is probable 
some of the plants may again require shifting, in which case avoid 
large shifts. At the close of August they will have made their 
fuU growth for that season, and require to be hardened off by a 
full exposure to the air and sun, ready for the winter, reducmg 
the waterings; at this time and when winter arrives, it requires 
some care to preserve the plants from the evil effects of moisture, 
as they are apt to suffer n'om damp. When water is given, the 
best time is early in the day, and the foliage should be kept dry, 
especially in dull or damp weather. If the specimens have 
attained the desired size, they may be preserved in a greenhouse 
temperature during spring; but if not sufficiently large for 
flowering, adopt the same treatment this season as last. It is 
often necessaiT that L, hiloha should be cut back, in order to make it 
bushy ; and j£. formo%a should have the blooms picked off as they 



show. After flowering, to secure compact growth, they may be 
shifted, and cut in; under proper treatment, the specimens will 
last some years, yet it is an advantage to retain a stock of healthy 
young plants. The display of the blue variety is considerably 
prolonged by shading it during bright weather. The compost 
which I find of the greatest advantage in the successful cultivation 
of Leschenaultias is made by mixing fibrous peat, broken up into 
small lumps, a small quantity of mellow loam, and plenty of silver 
sand ; the pots cannot be too well drained. To propagate, select 
cuttings from firm pieces of the young wood, early in spring, prick 
them in sandy peat, and cover with a bell-glass ; in a bottom heat of 
seventy degrees they will root in a short time, when they should be 
potted off in small pots, and replunged till they have become 
established. 
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01^ THE CIJLTUEE OE BEGONIAS. 

BY THE FOEEMAN OF A LONDON NUBSEBT. 

EQ-ONIAS are becoming universal favourites, and where 
floral beauty and handsome growth are required, I believe 
there are few genera which are more desirable than the 
subject of these remarks. Within the past ten years 

the Begonia has risen greatly in the estimation of 

cultivators, which is probably due to the fact of the progressive 
improvement which has taken place in their method of culture, and 
to the introduction of many handsome species ; besides which, the 
genus is remarkable for the abundance and long continuance of its 
blossom, so that there is scarcely one month in the twelve wherein 
some one or other of the. species may not be seen flowering in perfec- 
tion. 

Many persons have been deterred from the cultivation of this 
interesting tribe because stove treatment has been by some considered 
indispensable to their proper growth. All are, it is true, benefited 
by a considerable amoimt of heat in the early stage of their progress, 
but a stove temperature is not an indispensable requisite in the 
culture of a number of species ; and all who can command a hotbed, 
or an ordinary brick pit heated by hot water or by dung, may manage 
them in perfection, as the plants require a gentle bottom heat for 
the roots, and an atmosphere uniformly moist. As they advance in 
growth, the degree of warmth should be sufiered to decline gradually 
until the bloom shows, when, in summer at least, it may be with- 
drawn altogether. This conduces greatly to the health of the plants, 
which are thereby more robust, and the bloom lasts much longer, as 
well as assumes a finer tint. In their native localities Begonias are 
mostly found in shady sheltered places, growing in a humid soil, and 
following nature, we find it beneficial to shelter them during growth 
£rom mid-day sun, and to administer water with liberality ; but here 
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it must be noted that free drainage is essential, and if water passes 
off quickly from the pots, so as to leave the soil just moist, and not 
stagnate, no evil result will follow the most copious application. 
When the plants are at rest however, and before they recommence 
growth, this element should be, sparingly afforded. Those kinds 
which have slender stems and small leaves, as Begonia Martiana^ 
require even less water than the more vigorous ones. Liquid manure, 
especially a very dilute solution of guano, is of great benefit, though 
this must never be given until the plants have begun to make some 
progress in their growth. Various soils and composts have been 
recommended by cultivators, some preferring peat, some loam, and 
others light sandy earth ; I am assured, however, that although these 
may suit some species, they cannot be of so great advantage as a rich 
soil, made of rotten turf from a pasture, decayed leaves, and fibrous 
peat, in about equal proportions ; observing to use more of the latter 
in making a compost for the delicate kinds, and more leaf-manure 
for the stronger and more vigorous species. 

Pot-room is of groat advantage to this tribe, and the plants will 
progress rapidly where the roots are not confined, and the soil is 
good ; the abundance of their bloom depends greatly on this. I 
must remark, however, that a plant should not be shifted late in its 
growing season to a pot of much larger size, for large shifts are only 
proper where plants are commencing growth. There are several 
species which 1 find do well in a greenhouse border ; the most effec- 
tive plan of carrying this out is to appropriate a border, or a portion 
of one, exclusively to their growth. They soon exhaust the soil 
however, which will require renewing every other year, and those of 
the caulescent kind should have their old shoots cut away annually, 
to encourage strong stems pushing from the roots; the tuberous 
species require taking up and replanting yearly. Attention to 
pruning and cutting in makes fine specimens, and no wood should be 
allowed of more than two years' growth; for it is always found that 
old wood yields fewer and smaller flowers than the young and 
succulent shoots of new growth, which at all times form the hand- 
somest specimens, and although this occasions rather more trouble, 
yet a few well-grown and well-bloomed specimens are far more 
pleasing, and reflect much greater credit on the grower, than a 
number of tall, lanky, ill-formed plants, almost destitute of flowers 
and foliage. 

The following are among the best varieties now in cultivation, and 
may serve as a guide to such as are about to form a small collection. 
Alho coccinea^ dwarf, red and white ; Argyrostigma, foliage handsome, 
spotted with white dots ; Coccinea, scarlet, flowers in winter : Ikteh' 
sioides, scarlet flowers, borne in graceful drooping panicles ; Mdnicata, 
pink, very large panicles, foliage ornamental ; Martiana, bright rose, 
very ornamental, tuberous-rooted ; Nttida, white, with yellow centre, 
flowers in splendid large panicles, very showy ; Opuliflora, pure white, 
flowers in compact round heads, resembling the Guelder Bose; 
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Farvifloray white, blooms a very long time, very neat and pretty ; 
Prestoniensisj large, bright orange-scarlet; San^uinea, foliage very 
red ; Saundersiana, dwarf, bright rosy red, free blooming ; VerBohaf- 
feldiii, dwarf, pink, foliage large and fine ; Thwaitesii, blush, white 
and yellow, very dwarf and neat, strikingly handsome foliage, requires 
to be grown under a bell-glass ; J[anthina, yellow, dwarf habit, large 
foliage; Xanthina marmorea, foliage blotched with white; Zebrinay 
very ornamentally marked foliage; Zeylanica^ foliage beautifully 
frosted, dwarf and compact habit. 




EPIPHTLLUMS. 

BY r. B., COXEBTTT DTJBBAM. 

AVIlSrQ- cultivated these plants with great success, and 
finding them so valuable at this time of year, I am 
induced to send the result of my experience to the Fhri' 
cultural Cabinet, hoping to recommend a gem to those 
who know it not, and perhaps (in their grafted form) a 
variety and novelty to others. I became possessed accidentally of a 
grafted plant of Epiphyllum violaceum, which grew and flourished 
remarkably well ; but was long in ascertaining the name of the stock 
it was grafted on, and which I find is the old Pereshia aculeata, or 
American Gooseberry ; which, though a slender plant, has the power 
of supporting much larger and stronger ones of its own tribe. The 
stem is nineteen inches from the pot to the graft, and not thicker 
than a common-sized lead pencil. The head without any training is 
a complete circle, as large as a parasol; it produces more than a 
hundred flowers at one time, and always blossoms twice between 
November and June ; last year, however, it flowered three times, 
equally well, and with no diminution in the size or colour of the 
blossoms, nor any signs of exhaustion in the foliage. It has now 
(November the 30th) been in bloom a month. Its singularly pretty 
flowers have been compared to insects alighted on the green branches, 
their position being so buoyant and aerial ; their form is curious, the 
colours are exquisite, while the stamens and pistils are of such 
brightness and fineness that they may be compared to spun glass. 

ij, truncatum, is coarser, and of a dull red in comparison ; but it is 
valuable in itself, and particularly for its flowering (though somewhat 
later than vialaceum) at a time when there is so little variety of 
other blossoms. The method of grafting them on Pereakia aculeata 
is this : cut the head of the stock off* from six inches to two feet, as 
preferred for the height, and with a sharp knife make a slit in the 
middle, from the top, about half an inch long, then insert the grafb 
like a wedge, press it firmly into the stock, and pass a spine of any 
other strong-growing sort through the graft and stock, to prevent 
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the i'ormer slipping out of ita place ; bind * little soft moss round the 
part operated on, and in a week or ten days it wilt have rooted, and 
will soon form a fine head. The treatment of the EpiphyllumB ia 
the same as the Cactua tribe in genera), but they require a stove to 
bring them to perfection ; they should be dried off when done bloom- 
ing, and have but little water at all times. The Pereskia Btrikes 
readily from cuttinga, and will grow in almost any soil ; but the 
Epiphylluma on their own roots require a strong loam, leaf-mould, 
and cow-dung; they also strilte easily, and flower the second year. 

Grafted planta are decidedly more abundant bloomers, both aa to 
the number of flowers and continuance ; indeed, the repetition is 
wonderful, and at some atj^es appears cxhaustless. 



THE APHELEXIS, ITS PROPAGATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

BY W. BPllLET, CHIBWIOK. 

j^gj^g^^ HIS tribe ia the handsomest among the " everlastinga," 
Yfi^yj^^r whether we regard the beauty and profusion of the 
JTslfflWX flowers, or the habit of the plants, and are deserving of 
^^ more general cultivation. In the hope of inducing 
ejS^ some who mav not have attempted to commence the 
management of a amall collection, I forward a brief outline of their 
treatment, aa practised by me with much success, and ahull be happy 
should you deem it worthy of a corner in your wide-spread little 

Eirat, as to propagation : young shoots are beat for this purpose, 

and such should be chosen as are become firm towards the bottom, 

and exhibit no signs of bloom. The proper time to put them in is 

towards the end of AprO, or the commencement of the following 

month ; they should he cut clean across at the base with a veiy 

sharp knife, and the scales or leaves dressed off for about an inch. 

Procure small pots, put in plenty of crocks to ensure thorough 

drainage, over which place a layer of fibrous peat, and then fill up 

with silver sand, which must be well damped, and the cuttings 

inserted. The small pot containing the cuttings I always place 

gee one, filhng up the space between tne two with sand, 

ng with a bell-gass, which fits within the rim of the 

In sunny weather they require shading, and, when 

fen, the bell-glass should be left off until the sand is in 

he proper place for them at this time ia a gentle hotbea. 

laja the glass may be slightly raised towards evening, to 

;le air, and prevent the fatal effects of damp ; when the 

lye made aome root they may be taken oif rot good. And 
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when fully rooted pot off into small pots and place them in a cool 
frame, shading them in hot sun, and here they may be kept during 
summer. Many prefer to purchase young plants rather than incur 
the trouble and care of propagating them, and for this purpose 
select young plants which are short and robust in their growth, and 
in small pots. Such plants should be immediately shifted, and if they 
have plenty of roots they should be loosened previously to repotting. 
The soil most conducive to their well-being is composed of fibrous 
peat, with about one-half of silver sand» or any sand of a hard, clean, 
and gritty- character, a very small portion of loam, and a few little 
bits of broken pots and pieces of charcoal ; in this the plants will 
rapidly improve, and as they make progress and the pots become filled 
with rootlets, they will require shifting into a size larger. If the young 
plants are procured in spring, they may have two shifts the first 
season ; and to make shrubby plants the shoots should be stopped, as 
well as to prevent the formation of flowering buds the first season. 
The next year they may be allowed to bloom, after which it is necessary 
to prune them in somewhat, cutting in the long flowering shoots, and 
repotting the plant. In winter, water must be very carefully ad- 
ministered, although the soil should never be allowed to become abso- 
lutely dry. When the spring growth sets in more water is required, 
and as the bloom begins to show, some very dilute manure-water may 
be given about twice a week, and the syringe can be frequently used 
over the head of the plants, which greatly contributes to their 
health and vigour. In spring the plants require a temperature of 
about fifty degrees, with a free circulation of air, but cold draughts 
must be carefiilly excluded, and as summer approaches, the tempera- 
ture increasing, the pots should be shaded irom the great heats of 
the sun. In early autumn they may be plunged in a cold pit and 
fully exposed, putting on the lights only in heavy rains and as the cold 
nights draw on ; by the middle of October they should be removed 
to the greenhouse, and in winter the temperature should never be 
allowed to descend much below fifty at night. The beautiful blossoms 
of the Aphelexis may be preserved for years, if kept fcee from dust and 
damp, and make handsome winter bouquets, associated with flowers of 
the Gnaphaliums, Helichrysums, and dried Q-rasses, as Briza maxima, 
Stipa pennata, etc., as well as the dried capsules of the pretty red 
Physalis AlJcekengi, The following brief list comprises some of the 
best Aphelexises at present in cultivation : — A. hvmiUs, var. grandi- 
flora, rosy purple ; rosea, fine dwarf rose ; macrantha purpurea, the 
best dwarf purple variety ; prolifera, var. Barnesi, very distinct, 
purple, foliage knotted ; BameH, the largest and finest, rosy pink ; 
rwpestris grandiflora, rosy crimson ; speciosissimus, rosy purple ; 
venusta^ a very distinct kind, with small flowers in bunches. 



DESIGN POR A FLOWEB GAUDEN. 

BY T. BUTSIEB, BSq. 
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The annexed is a sketch of a flower garden enclosed within a shrub- 
bery. The pond in the centre, with a fountain, may be stocked with 
gold and silver fish, or a flower bed may occupy its place if preferred. 
The small round clumps are all intended for masses, and the other 
portions of the garden to be dedicated to a mixture of such flowers 
as the proprietor may select. It will be perceived that there is a 
walk round the garden, inside the shrubbery, which leads to an alcove, 
or covered seat at the end. Seats one on each side round the garden 
are also indicated. 




BEMARKS ON PENTSTEMONS, WITH A DESCEIPTIVE 

LIST. 

BT MB. C. JOHKSTOKB, HACENBT. 

EW plants make so fine a display for our beds and 
borders as the Fentstemon during summer and autumn, 
and some of the species in the spring ; indeed, this tribe 
is worthy of being grown wherever herbaceous plants 
^^^^_^ can be cultivated. A bed devoted to a choice selec- 

tion will make a gay and very beautiful display of bloom during 
the whole of summer, and until towards the approach of winter frost. 
Some varieties also grow and look well in rockwork. Their cultivation 
is easy, and they require but little trouble to have them bloom in 
perfection. Almost any common good garden loam suits them, 
though a light compost is better, and the situation somewhat dry. 
A mixture of light loam and peat is what they do best in. Being 
generally hardy or half-hardy plants, they suffer less from cold than 
they do from damp ; in winter they are apt to damp off, unless pre- 
caution be observed in that respect. It is a good plan to take off 
cuttings of all the kinds grown, in September, keeping them in a pit, 
greenhouse, or other dry place, imtil this return of spring, when they 
may be planted out into a bed prepared for them ; the taller-growing 
varieties in the centre, and the dwarfs around the edge. Many may 
also be readily propagated by seed, or division of the roots. To 
make them bloom late and strongly, the early flowering buds may be 
pinched out as soon as they appear. They are all natives of the New 
World, and certainly rank with the best of the many herbaceous 
plants we have received from thence. The following list may be 
relied on as strictly correct, and will assist the amateur in making a 
selection according to his means and requirements. 

AirousTiroLiUM. — A species with narrow serrated foliage, bushy 
habit, grows a foot and a half high, flowers light crimson-purple. 
Introduced from Louisiana in 1811. 

Abgutum. — ^A very pretty border plant, grows about a foot high. 
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flowers free, of iSk purplish blue. It requires to be propagated each 
season, as the old plants are apt to die off in the winter. It wttS 
brought from Columbia in 1811. 

AzuBEUM. — A neat sub-shrubby plant, attaining from two to three 
feet in height, very branching, and produces numerous spikes of it* 
beautiful blue flowers. It is highly ornamental throughout the entire 
summer season. It was discovered by Mr. Hartweg on the mountain^ 
of California. 

Bacchaeifolium. — A distinct and pretty species from Texas. It ift- 
a half-shrubby plant, growing near two feet high, scarlet-red 
flowers, and neat foliage. 

Campanulatum. — A compact grower, attains about a foot and a 
half high, flowers reddish purple, bell shaped. It is an old species, 
having Deen introduced from Mexico in 1794. 

CoBCEA. — This very showy species ought to be in every collection 
of this tribe. It is a highly ornamental sub-shrubby species, fine 
glossy foliage and large blossoms, white, tinged with purple, outside ; 
inside, white, with a yellow throat, spotted and streaked with red ; 
it grows about two feet high. It is unfortunately rather liable 
to be attacked with mildew, which, with a little attention to the 
application of sulphur, may be prevented. This species was brought 
from Texas in 1835. 

CoiTFEttTirM:. — A rather insignificant species, with small light 
flowers, tinged with purple ; it grows about a foot high. Introduced 
from North America in 1827. 

CoKATUS. — A useful border plant, but of rather coarse appear- 
ance », it grows about eighteen inches high. The foliage is clothed 
with soft hairs, the flowers are light purple outside and white within, 
spotted throat, bell shaped. 

CoBDiFOLitTM. — A really shrubby Species, forming a Spreading 
shrub. The flowers are narrow, tubular shaped, red. A distinct 
but not very showy plant. Introduced by Mr. Hartweg from 
California. 

CEASSiroLiujir. — A free-flowering suffruticose species, growing 
about a foot high. Its blossoms are abundant, of a pretty lilac and 
rose colour. Discovered by Mr. Douglas in North-west America. 

CrAWAWTHus. — A beautiful hardy herbaceous plant. A native of 
the Eocky Mountains. The numerous compactly arranged and hand- 
some blue flowers have a fine effect, being produced in a spike a foot 
long. This species will require attention to prevent mildew, by 
sulphuring. It groWs nearly two feet high. 

Di^^usuM. — A rather coarse grower, attaining about two feet in 
height) flowers freely, of a reddish purple. Discovered by Mr. 
Douglas, near the mouth of the Columbia Biver, in 1826. 

•Q-BiTTiAitoiDES.— The true species is of robust habit, growing 
from three to four feet high, and producing purplish blue flowers, of 
a bell form. 

G^iNttuvoiD^d ATB0-GiBAtft£t7M.^A tigorous^growl&g hybrid of 



the last-named species ; It attains three feet in height, And bloome 
freely. The flowers are large, of a bright purple, with a white thi*oat. 

Gentiawoides ele&ans. — A handsome*flowering hybHd, with 
light carmine-coloured flowers ; it grows about a foot and a half 
high. 

Gentlajtoides M'EwEin, is of a compact bushy habit, growing 
about fifteen inches high. The flowers are of moderate size and 
very abundant^ carmine-red, with a white throat. It is a fine border 
plant. 

GoEDOia. — This handsome species is a native bf N'orth America. 
It is a half-shrubby plant, growing about a foot and a half high, 
flowers lilac-blue. 

Haetwegi, usually known as Gentianoides, having a dwarf-spreading 
habit, with purple-crimson flowers, large and showy. Well worth 
cultivating. 

Haetwegi album. — It is a very useful variety, being white. ltd 
flowers contrast well with the eenerality of this family, the majority of 
which are different shades of crimson, blue, and purple. It is a 
vigorous grower of the half-shrubby class, and forms a pretty bush-, 
two to three feet high. Its spikes of clear white flowers are, when well 
grown, near a foot long, ana the flowers large. 

Haetwegi ATEOPUEPtTEErrM. — A showy-flowering variety, with 
bright purple-red flowers ; it is of a robust habit. 

Haetwegi Bucki (generally known as Verplanki) .^One of the 
most beautiful of the genus. It is a very vigorous grower, attaining three 
to four feet high, and produces large panicles of bloom. The flowers 
are deep red, and as they advance m age become various shades of 
salmon-rose ; the throat is white, and very large. 

Haetwegi Clowjlst.— A very elegant variety, combining in its 
flowers bright scarlet and pure white throat, which contrast well. 
It is not so close in habit as some of this class ; but, nevertheless, is 
indispensable in a collection of Pentstemons. It grows about a foot 
and a half high, and produces its large flowers freely. 

Haetwegi coccineum. —A scarlet-red variety, of close habit. 

Haetwegi geai^bis. — A hybrid, with large flowers of a pui^lc- 
blue. 

Haetwegi Shepheedi. — One of the best of the genus, growing 
to about two feet high. The flowers are large, of a brighter scarlefc 
than SEattwegi, 

Haetwegi vaeiabilis. — A very pretty variety. The flowers are 
of various shades, from near a pure white to a rose colour, pencilled 
with crimson; a very pretty hybrid. 

Heteeophtllum. — This species was discovered by Douglas in 
California, in 1834. It is a half-shrubby plant, growing two feet 
high. The flowers are of a clear lilac-pink, produced in abundance. 
It is a distinct and pretty species. 

Hiestjtum. — Grows about eighteen inches high, large foliage; 
flowers of a pale purple and white. A very old species, but 
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distinct and showy. It was introduced as long ago as 1758, from 
North America. 

L^viGATUM. — An old but interesting species. Discovered in K'orth 
America in 1776. It grows about a foot and a half high ; flowers 
in the spring, of a pretty lilac. 

MiNiATUM. — Obtained from the North of Mexico. It is a sub- 
shrubby species. The flowers are rich vermilion-scarlet. 

NiTiDUM. — A dwarf-spreading species, with shining green foliage. 
The flower-stems rise about nine inches high, half of which bear 
close whorls of lilac-blue flowers. It is a profuse bloomer, and 
should be in every collection. 

OvATUM. — A native of the mountains of Columbia, from whence 
it was introduced in 1826. It is a very showy perennial, growing 
two to three feet high ; the flowers are in whorls, on a leafy panicle ; 
they are a beautiful clear blue. It is a very handsome species, and 
ought to be more generally cultivated. 

PBOOEEtTM. — A dwarf-growing species, with lilac and pale purple 
flowers, which are produced in the spring months. It was discovered 
in North America in 1 827. 

PuBESOENS. — As the name denotes, this species has hairy foliage ; 
it grows about a foot and a half high ; flowers light purple. It was 
introduced from the same locality as the last species in 1758. 

PuLCHELLiTM. — Brought from Mexico in 1827. It is of neat habit, 
grows about two feet high ; flowers of a rosy lilac. 

RosEUM. — A pretty flowering and neat- growing species, of about 
eighteen inches high ; flowers of a rosy red. It was introduced from 
Mexico in 1825. 

Speoiostjm. — A bed of this plant when properly grown, and in 
full bloom, is exceedingly attractive. Tie fine dark and sky blue 
flowers, so profusely produced and so neat in form, render it a very 
desirable plant. It is best raised from seed, which ripens freely 
at the close of svunmer ; it should be sown as soon aa gathered, 
and potted off* in spring. It was introduced in 1827 from North 
America. 

Themestbi. — A compact bushy-growing species, two to three feet 
high. A profuse bloomer; flowers bright rose, two inches long. 
It is a distinct and showy plant. 

Yenttstxtm. — A handsome and close-growing kind, which attains 
about eighteen inches high ; its flowers are of a bright rosy-purple. 
It was discovered in North America in 1827. 

"Wbtghti. — A very distinct and pretty species from Texas, in 
North America ; it grows two to three feet high, and flowers freely. 
The branching spikes of bloom are from one to two feet long ; the 
flowers, which are bright rosy carmine, have a very short tube and a 
spreading limb. The foliage is glaucous, of a bright green. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE HOLLYHOCK. 

BY MB. JAMES THOMPSON. 

A VINO paid considerable attention to the cultivation of 
this favourite flower, which is deservedly rising in the 
public estimation since so many excellent new varieties 
have been produced through the assiduity of Messrs. 
Chater, Baron, and other eminent florists, I may be 
doing a service to lovers of the Hollyhock in forwarding a few observa- 
tions for insertion in the Cahinety respecting the best way of managing 
it. 

Propagation is best attained by taking cuttings, which I find make 
the best flowering plants ; these should be taken from the crown of 
the old root, when about two inches long, from the middle of April 
to the end of May. I place them in small thumb -pots, using a light 
sandy loam for compost, watering them rather sparingly, and plunge 
them in a gentle bottom heat in a close pit. It is necessary to 
guard against damp, to avoid which, give air every day for a short 
time ; they will root nicely in three weeks, when they will require 
repotting into large sixty-sized pots, and in a week or ten days may 
be then hardened off*, and next introduced into a cold frame until 
required to be planted out in the border. The cuttings must be kept 
clear of all dead and withered leaves, for, if not picked off, the plants 
are liable to rot and mildew. Some propagate the Hollyhock by 
means of eyes, which are taken from the "wood'* in August, when 
the bark is sufficiently hardened, otherwise they will be tolerably 
certain to rot ; I do not advocate this plan, as I consider the cuttings 
from the root a much safer method. "When propagation is performed 
by dividing the roots, it is well to see that sufficient rootlets are kept 
to each piece, and this operation is best done after they have bloomed, 
in autumn. 

To prepare the beds for planting, they should be trenched two 
feet and a half deep, and the soil, which should be, if possible, light 
sandy loam, well incorporated with rich decomposed manure. The 
middle of March is the best time for putting out the plants, though 
many prefer autumnal planting ; but I think it will be found that 
spring-planted ones flower equally well with the others, and if tliey 
are planted late in autumn, frost may set in and injure the roots 
before they have had sufficient time to establish themselves in the 
ground. They require to have sufficient room for the development 
of their roots and foliage. I generally plant in rows down the centre 
of beds reserved and prepared especially for them, and during the 
growing season give frequent and liberal supplies of liquid manure, 
and if the weather be dry, water them regularly in the evening. The 
soil round the roots should be loosened from time to time. As soon 
as the roots have thrown up shoots about half a foot high, they must 
be thinned out, leaving about four spikes on each strong root, but 
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not more than half that numher, or even only one, where the roots 
are small and weakly. Provide neat strong stakes, and train the 
shoots to these, when they attain about eighteen inches from the 
ground. After lateral ahoots make their appearance, carefully take 
thorn off, and if the hloom-buda set too thickly togetlier, thin them 
out, so that the flowers may not be too cloaely crowded. By plant- 
ing in succession, u ftne display of bloom will be secured until the 
approach of the winter months, although August moi-e especially ia 
the Hollyhock's own month. Unless guarded against, slugs and 
snails arc liable to infest the jilants ; but thia may be remedira to a 
considerable extent by a sprinkling of qniek-lime and soot, occa- 
sionally applied, on the soil around the plants. When the flowering 
season is over, the stems should be cut down to about six inches, and 
the crowns of the roots earthed up with dry sand, which will prevent 
the Tootn being injiired by moisture and too much damp during the 
winter. 

Seed may be sown soon after it is gathered, and fully ripe; light 
sandy loam is best for the purpose, and the pots may be plunged in 
a gentle hotbed. It is well to withhold water if the soil be tolerably 
moist, or to administer it with a sparing hand (although neyer allow 
it to become quite dry), until the seed-leaves are fully deTeloped, 
Ah soon aa the young plants will bear it, they iniist be carefully 
potted off, and set in a cold frame, admitting a free play of air among 
them at all suitable times during winter, and when March arrives, 
they will bear turning out into the open ground. Late-g&thered 
seedj however, should be kept in a dry cool place, until the end of 
April, when it may be sown in a border out of doon. 
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; OWHERE have I seen these gay flowers SO extensively 
a grown, it appears to me, as their merits justly deserve, 
) numbering among them so many beautiful varieties. 
i'' They are a decided acquisition to the greenhouse, 

> flowering rather early in the season, and bearing a 

n of blossoms of much variety in marking and tints ; under 
nroner management, by taking off cuttings or suckers in succession, 
may be made to yield a display from early in spring to the clow 
itumn. To make largo plants and secure fine flowers, care must 
tercised that they do not receive a check when their growth has 
ed in spring, and the most suitable time to commence with them 
believe, the middle of February, I take off suckers alreacly 
;d, and all the strong cuttings I can, as soon as pmsible after mo 
'th has commenced. I use a ^ood compost, with some river sand 
incorporated, and place each m a small pot to itself, and if ■ ho^ 
is handy, 1 prefer to plunge them in; if not, I place them in a 



warm house, which gives them a fair start as soon as they make roots, 
which they are not long in doing. The young plants must never be 
permitted to get dry, for being naturally river plants, they delight in 
abundance of water. They will require repotting in pots a few sizes 
larger, to give them a liberal shift, as soon as the pots are filled with 
roots, When long enough, the side branches will require sticks to 
secure them from accident by wind, etc. G-ood maiden loam, well* 
decomposed manure, and plenty of coarse river sand is the most 
suitable compost for them. In this mixture they will grow vigorously, 
and may be shifted every three weeks until they attain to twelve-inch 
pots, for large specimens. When the growth is made, a cool shady 
place in the greenhouse, where there is a free circulation of air, must 
be provided for them, and they wiU make handsome objects for a 
considerable period. Out of doors also they are very useful in the 
flower garden, and make very attractive beds, even in moist situations, 
where few oth^r plants will succeed, as these naturally grow in such 
places. The borders of a piece of ornamental water may be edged 
with them with good effect. Mimulus cardinalia and its varieties 
make capital shrubby plants for borders as well as for pots, being 
hardy perennials, and keep up a fine display in mass during the 
months of autumn. One of these, named M'Lainii, has a deep, 
velvety crimson blotch in the throat, and is especially handsome, 
although all are ^ood. 
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REMAEKS ON THE FEAXCISCEA. 

BY MB. W. GAIITES. 

ELDOM do we meet with a genus possessing more 
desirable qualities than the above named. Erancisceas 
are easily grown, profuse flowering, and within the 
reach of all who possess the means of giving a mode- 
rate stove heat, or even a warm greenhouse; the 
prevailing colours of the known species are white, blue, lilac, and 
purple, added to which the foliage is handsome and the plants of 
good habit. The treatment required by them may be summed up in 
a few words, and having for years made a display with these plants 
with means rather limited, 1 may be permitted to off*er the result of 
my experience. During winter they are placed in a cool pit, and pre- 
served from frost. Early in March, when nearly destitute of leaves, 
I repot them, in a compost made of equal portions of peat, loam, leaf^ 
mould, and a little sand ; this soil suits them admirably. After being 
repotted, I place them in a gentle hotbed, plunged to the rims ; the 
internal heat should not exceed 50® at first, but in three weeks may 
be permitted to rise to 60® by day, and kept at 55° by night. As 
the foliage increases, I gradually augment the quantity of water- 
given to them, and when fully expanded liquid manure is occasionally 
used instead of water- ^ but such a stimulant as liquid manure requires'' 
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to be used sparingly, or the plants are thrown too much into leaf. 
When coming into flower the quantity of water I give them is great ; 
the foliage is syringed frequently, and an occasional use is made of 
the sponge. When removed to a warm greenhouse or moderate 
stove, they will flower handsomely, and repay the little attention they 
have received by abundance of large-sized and full-coloured blossoms. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings in the usual manner; young 
shoots in sand, covered with a bell-glass, root quickly. Young plants 
must have a little care bestowed to make them nicely formed, 
by training and tying the branches to form good heads. I 
have now under cultivation all the species I have been able to 
procure, of which the following is a descriptive list. FrancUcea 
acuminata (syn. Fohliana), lilac, or lavender colour, very free bloom- 
ing, but the foliage is not above medium size. .F. augusta (syn. 
ramosissima), colour lavender, habit dwarf, compact, and neat, a free- 
blooming variety. JF, confertifolia (syn. laurifotid), pale blue flowers 
of extra size, and fragrant, a flne trusser. JP. eximia, a handsome 
species, flowers large, lilac-blue, foliage very fine, of a beautiful green. 
F, Hopeana (syn. uniflord), an old species, free blooming, blue and 
white, habit neat, and foliage rather small. F, 'hydrang€PJformis, pale 
purple flowers, borne in large heads, leaves fine and long. jP. latifolia^ 
a handsome old variety, deserving of more general cultivation ; well- 
grown specimens make handsome objects, the foliage of a very cheer- 
ful green, and the habit good ; blossoms large, changeable in colour, 
from light blue to pure white ; flowers of both being on the plant at 
the same time present a pretty appearance, and last a considerable 
period. F, macrophi/lla, blue, the heads of bloom very large, remain- 
ing in flower a long time, foliage fine and broad. 
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EIMTJLA EROSA. Nat. Ord. Primulacea. Syn. JP. 
denticulata, var. erosa. — This species was discovered by 
Dr. Wallich about the year 1820. It inhabits the 
district of Kamoon, in the Himalaya Mountains ; its 

^ introduction, however, to Europe is very recent. It 

somewhat resembles the beautiful P. denticulata in the colour of its 
flowers, being of a pale lilac, with a yellow eye ; they are of a superior 
size, and are borne in larger heads. The foliage is not farinaceous, 
as in the preceding species, being glabrous and more robust. It is 
hardy and attractive. {Flore des Serres, 1147.) 

2. Salvla Boliyiana. Nat. Ord. Labiatce. — Among upwards of 
four hundred species of Sages already known and described, it is not 
easy to discover whether such as approach very nearly to others are 
really distinct. This embarrassment is felt in connection with the 
present species. The plant is erect, rather branched, and attaining 
about eighteen iaches high ; the leaves are a lively green, cordate, 
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and rough. The branches are terminated by a cluster of six to ten 
flowers, carmine-red, each about an inch in length. The flower some- 
what resembles a Cuphea in size and appearance, and is remarkable 
for the shortness of its upper lip. The calyx and pedicels are 
pubescent, and of a rufous purple. As the name implies, it is 
supposed to be a native of Bolivia. It promises to be a good bedding 
plant, from its dwarf, compact, and free-blooming habit. {Fhre des 
Serres, 1148.) 

3. BuLBOconiUM tebntim. 'Nat Ord. Oolchieetce^,— This old 
inhabitant of our gardens is found growing in the mountainous 
regions of Southern Europe, as Dauphin^, the Pyrenees, Switzerland, 
Spain, and Italy. It is, as the name would indicate, a spring-flower- 
ing bulb, differing in this respect from the Colchicums. The flowers 
appear to spring almost immediately from the ground, and are of a 
lively lilac. It is worthy of being more cultivated, although very 
old. (Flore des Serves, 1149.) 

4. DiANTHirs Sinensis, vars, Nat. Ord. GaryophyUaa, — M. Van 
Houtte has given a plate of fifteen beautiful varieties of Indian 
Pinks, both single and double. This elegant plant was originally 
introduced from China to France about the comm<enoement of tha 
eighteenth century, and was first described by Toumefort, in thd 
^*Memoires de I'Academie des Sciences," for the year 1705. Its 
introduction to England, according to Sweet, appears to have beea 
delayed, however, until 1713. (Fhre des Serves, 1150.) 

5. WiSTAEii. FBTJTESCENS, vav, MAGNiEioi.. Nat. Ord. Legw* 
minostB. Syn. Glycine frutescens.—V or more than a century befcr© 
the introduction of the Glycine of China, Europe possessed thd 
American species, now named Wistaria frutescens, of which the 
present is a hybrid variety, raised from seed by M. Delaville, sen^ 
gardener near Clermont (Oise). The flowers are borne in graceful 
clusters, of a pale lilac, with a yellow spot. It is said to exceed 
others in the abundance of its bloom, which makes its appearance 
towards the close of June. The readiest method of propagating it 
is by grafting. [Flove des Serves^ 1151.) 

6. Baeracenia, vavs, Nat. Ord Velloziece, — These varieties, 
Bix in number, were originated in the establishment of M. Van 
Houtte, and are the result of a cross between B, purpurea and 
B. sanguinea. They are much admired for the brilliant tints of car- 
mine and purple which the flowers display. The habit is dwarf and 
neat, while their attraction is much heightened by the length of time 
during which they continue in bloom. They require a moderatd 
temperature, and are propagated very readily from seed. We hope 
more attention may now be directed to the production of hybrids of 
this pretty genus. {Flore des Serves, 1152.) 

7. CoLOHiGUM taeiegattjm. Nat. Ord. Colehioacea. — Th« 
seventeenth century is noted for the great estimo-tion in which flower* 
ing bulbs were held ; without speaking of the passion for Tulips, it 
may suflJce to say that if we inspect the works which appeared dur» 
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ing that century, treating of botany, and gardening, we shall perceive 
the prominence which is there given to many beautiful forms of 
Lilium, Iris, Colchicum, and other analogous plants which are com- 
prised under the vague denomination of bulbs. One work, the 
** Paradisi in sole paradisus terrestris ; " or, "A Garden of Pleasant 
Flowers," by John Parkinson, apothecary of London, will illustrate 
the fact. In this curious folio, published in 1629, we find figures of 
a considerable number of flowers at that time cultivated in English 
gardens. We there find figures of several species or varieties of Col- 
chicums, which we do not see now even in the best gardens, public or 
private ; among these the present species is described under the name 
of Colchicum fritillaricwn chiense, the latter word indicating the 
locality whence it was supposed to originate, the isle of Scio, in the 
Greek Archipelago. It is, however, known to be equally common 
throughout the Levant. O. varieqatum, the checkered Lilac, is an 
autumnal-flowering s])ecies« and at that time of the year is a great 
ornament of the parterre. It is probably the species which furnished 
the Hermodact bulbs, a medicinal article formerly of great repute, 
though at present less frequently employed, and it is doubtless the 
Sermodactylos of the Greeks and Arabians. An excellent figure 
appears in Flore des Serves, 1153. 

8. Salvia splendens, var. Soucheti. Nat. Ord. Lahiata, Syn. 
L. JBrasiliensis, — This is is a very handsome Salvia, raised from seed 
at Paris, and is the type of the short, shrubby class. The flowers 
are numerous, bright orange-scarlet, an inch and a half in length, 
with calyces and peduncles of the same high colour. {Flore des Serres^ 
1154.) 

9. Thaltcteum anemonoides, var, elore pleno. Nat. Ord. 
RanunculacecB, — A very interesting little plant, perfectly hardy, 
a native of North America, and although introduced to British 
gardens so far back as 1768, through the instrumentality of Bartram, 
it is not so generally cultivated as it justly merits. In size and appear- 
ance the flowers, which are white, resemble those of a double Hepa- 
tica, and the foliage is remarkably neat ; it is of compact habit, and 
grows about six inches high. {Flore des Serres, 1155.) 

10. Lepebiza latifolia. Nat. Ord. AmaryllidecB. — An orna- 
mental bulb from South America, inhabiting woody, shaded places, in 
the Province of Tarma, Andes of Peru. It was first detected by 
Messrs. Buiz and Pavon, by whom it was placed with the Pancra- 
tiums ; but the learned author of the " AmaryllidacesB" has founded 
on it the genus Leperiza, and at present it forms the only known 
species. Bulbs have been sent to Kew by John M'Lean, Esq., of 
Lima. The flowers are pendent, yellow, tipped with green, about 
two inches long, or, including the ovary, two and a half; the bulb is 
moderately large. The flowers appear early in September, and the 
plant requires greenhouse treatment. (Bot, Mag., 4952.) 

11. Castanea OHRYSOPnYLLA. Nat. Ord. CvpuUfera. — ^^Fhis 
remarkable Chestnut was discovered by Mr. David Douglas, in 1830, 
near the great rapids of the Columbia (Oregon), and near Mount 
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Hood, in North- west America, where it grows on the hills. It has 
since been detected in California. One single plant, reared from 
seeds sent by Burke from the latter country, has vegetated at Kew, 
and may be seen in the Arboretum there, where it is now about five 
feet high. The young tree bears our severest winters perfectly un- 
harmed. The under sides of the leaves are of a clear yellow, con- 
trasting well with the deep green of the upper, and giving it a singular 
appearance. In its native habitat it forms a handBome tree, vary- 
ing in height from twenty to seventy feet. The leaves are the 
smallest of any of the chestnut kind, being under three inches long, 
glabrous, and very dark green above ; the golden hue of the under 
side, which has given rise to the specific name, arises &om a multi- 
tude of minute scales. {Bot Ma^,, 4953.) 

12. SiNNiNQiA TouNOiAKA. Nat. Ord. Oetneriacoa. A cross 
between Sinningia velutina and Liberia (G-loxinia) speciosa, raised 
some years ago by Mr. Mamock. The flowers, which resemble the 
Gloxinia in form, are solitary, two inches in length, pale purple or 
violet, the tube yellowisli white at the base, and the throat spotted. 
The plant grows from a foot to eighteen inches high. (Bot Mag,^ 
4954.) 

13. Tbictrtis pilosa. Nat Ord. Uvulanece. Originally dis- 
covered by Dr. "Wallich, at Sheopore and Chandagiry, in India ; it 
has also been detected in Sikkim, by Drs. Hooker ajid Thomson, who 
sent seeds to Kew. The stems are herbaceous, a foot or more in 
height, branched, and nearly the whole plant covered with short 
hairs. The leaves are cordate-ovate, soft and downy ; the flowers 
solitary, erect ; sepals six in number, at flrst erect, then spreading out 
horizontally, of a whitish green colour, internally spotted with purple, 
the three outer ones provided with a large sac or pouch at the base. 
{BoL Mag., 4955.) 

14. LiNUM GEANDiFLOEUM. Nat- Ord. LinecB. — Lately introduced 
to European gardens from Algiers. The beauty of this annual needs 
but to be seen to be appreciated. It is said to do well out of doors 
in the open border, although the specimens we have seen were kept 
in a cool greenhouse, and bloomed in the month of August. It 
has been noticed in a previous number of this work, to which we refer 
our readers for its further history. {Bot, Mag., 4956.) 

15. Melastoma dbnticulatum. Nat Ord. Melastomacea. — A 
moderately small shrub, a good deal branched, which latter are reddish 
and rough ; the leaves handsome and large, dark green above and pale 
beneath. Mowers borne in small corymbs of five or six, petals nearly 
white, with a tinge of pink, an inch and a half across the flower. It 
is an inhabitant of New Caledonia, one of the South Sea Islands^ 
where it was first discovered by Labillardiere. {Bot. Mag., 4957.) 

15. CTPBiPBDitrM LowEi. Nat. Ord. Orchidacecd. — A native of 
Borneo, being common in the neighbourhood of Sarawak, whence it 
was introduced in 1847. When found in its wild state it bears from 
eight to ten flowers on each stem. It is a very handsome species^ the 
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them. At tlie close of the month a few more may he sown for eaoeeetioQ. Buibs, 

protect heds of ; if the emhryo flowers or leaves should be affected by frost; ctcq whea 

ia the ground, their blossoms will be defective. When grown in glasses, they require to 

be placed in an airy and light situation when coming into bloom ; the water should be 

changed three or four times a week. Carnationa and FicoUea, when they are likely to 

be attacked by hares and rabbits, sprinkle the plants with soot, and it will prasenre 

them ; prepare compost for the show plants, by turning it often» and keep it from snow. 

CArysanthemums should have a slight protection of leaves, etc., to gaard from frost. 

Dahlias, the dry roots should be examined to see that they are keeping soundly, or 

where decayed dress off. Trench the ground for them next season, which may be 

thrown up rough till time for planting out. Pansies should be protested from winds, 

by having a hedge of fir branches stuck round the beds ; prick a few twigs amongst the 

plants, to prevent their being twisted. The surface soil should be stirred occasion^ly^ to 

admit air and moisture ; see that it be not withdrawn away from the stems. In open 

weather give a top-dressing of decayed leaves and a little soot. Finks^ after frost, presv 

the soil around the stems, or they may be laid bare. Banuneulusetf autumn-planted 

beds of, must be protected from frost. Where the beds are not yet made fi>r spring 

planting commence without delay ; throw out the soil half a yard deep, in order to 

sweeten it for the proper formation and planting. The beds must be made of loam and 

well-rotted manure, thoroughly mixed. Basest protect the heads of tender kinds by 

dried fern or spruce-fir branches. Plant or remove immediately, if not abready done, or 

they will not bloom this season. Sprinkle freely overhead with soot and lime-water, to 

destroy mos^ or insects ; secure standards to stakes, and see to their labels. Shrubs^ 

hardy deciduous, cuttings may now be put in, pressing the soil firmly around them ; 

these should be cut off close below a bud. Layers of evergreen privet and others may 

now be made. Evergreens can be removed, but autumn planting is recommended. 

IS THE GEEENHOUSE, COLD^PIT, AND EBAME. 

General Operations. — Air, give abundance on all mild occasions, especially to 
Heaths and New Holland plants. Whenever the weather is damp or foggy, it is advis- 
able to give circulation to the air in the house by means of a little fire ; this is a great 
advantage to the health of the plants. Cold'pits should have the floor covered with 
coal-tar and sand incorporated, and at a sufficient slope to allow water to run off 
quickly. Porous materials cause damp. Coverings^ straw or fern, protected by a single 
mat over it, to prevent its blowing about, is cheaper and more effective than three or four 
mats laid close over each other ; sufficient should be provided for all occasions. Cnttings 
will be found to root better early in the season than at an earlier period. Decayed 
Leaves^ plants should be looked over and all decaying foliage removed. JMUdew, gcuurd 
against this by a timely application of sulphur. Prune all climbing plants which pro- 
duce flowers on the young wood, if not previously done. Water, it is always advisable 
at this period to administer this in the early part of the day, that the damp may dry up. 
The heat maintained this month in the greenhouse, where few hard-wooded plants are 
grown, should be about 45° at night and 55° by day. 

Cultural Department. In the Cold-pit a.nd Frame. — Alpines, in fine 
weather, will require plenty of air. If very severe, a few dry leaves or fern will he 
a protection ; uncover whenever weather permits^ Little water is necessary at this 
dormant season ; give it to those only which seem to be drooping. Bemove decayed 
foliage. Annuals, hardy, if omitted in the open border in autumn, a few may be 
sown^ in pots, and placed in a frame free from frost, ready to turn out in April, 
Antirrhinums, allow all dry air possible, to prevent them fi'om prematurely running to 
bloom ; dress off decayed leaves. Auriculas require abundance of air when dry 
weather, only save them from frost and drying harsh winds, also excess of water. 
Sow seed early in pans, in a compost of leaf-soil and silver sand, sifted fine, allowing 
plenty of drainage; cover very thinly, and place in a shady part of a cold -pit, Carna" 
tions and Picotees^ supply liberally with air; if attacked by mildew, dust well over with 
solphur ; should any leavej show spots remove the plants immediately. Protect from 
frost and excess of wet. Chrysanthemums, admit air freely, in order to strengthen the 
shoots for cuttings in April. Dahlias, to propagate early, put the roots in pots, ox 
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place them where they can have hottom heat, which will Boon cause them to produce 
shoots for cuttings. Sow seed in light rich soil in pans, and place in a holhed ; careful 
attention must be given to keep the sarface just moist. If not already done, trench 
the ground for plants in May. Oladiolusett to succeed the autumn planted, may be 
potted and placed in a frame until vegetated. Hollyhocks, cuttings may be made 
of any spare young shoots from the old roots, place singly in small pots; in a 
gentle heat they will soon root. Plants in pots must be kept from excess of damp, and 
give all air possible, to prevent their being drawn up. If allowed to become too dry 
they often die. Lobelias^ erect growing, mind they do. not rot off from excess of wet ; 
towards the end of the month place in a warm situation, and encourage offsets to grow, 
in order to divide and pot off singly next month. Polyanthuses in pots, during winter, 
must have all the air possible, but kept from frost and excess of wet in the centres. 
Stir the surface soil and keep the entire of it moist, but not too wet. Care, too, must 
be taken to keep free from slugs and snails. Bow seed in pans as for Auriculas. Sa' 
nuneuljtses planted in pots, place in the frame to bloom in April. Stocks, Tern Weeks*, 
Eussian, and Prussian^ to bloom early should be sown at the end of the mouth in pots, 
and placed in a hotbed frame, or sown upon a gentle hotbed. Succulents^ admit air 
to, and water sparingly. Tender plants in pots, in frames, require frequent attention, 
in order not to allow any decayed foliage, or they will be liable to rot off ; water 
sparingly, stir the soil and top-dress them. Verbenas must have plenty of dry air 
admitted; guard against mildew and damp. To increase stock, place some of the 
finest plants in a hotbed to push the shoots. Stop such as are growing weakly. 
Violets that have been protected through the winter will now produce plenty of bloom ; 
keep them free from decayed foliage and give all air possible, or they will grow weak. 

In the Grbenhouse. — Annuals, half-hardy, seed of Cockscombs, Globe Amaran- 
thus, Schizanthus, etc., should be sown in pots, and placed in a gentle heat. Calceola" 
Has, pot off seedlings in pans ; repot young plants, fumigate, water when required, not 
wetting the foliage ; stir the surface soil and remove dead leaves. Camellias, in bud, 
apply liquid manure ; if allowed to become dry the flower-buds will drop off. dnera' 
rias, repot, and supply manure-water occasionally, also fumigate. Ericas must have 
free and dry air ; do not allow to become too dry. Fuchsias, large plants fiow placed 
in heat will soon push, to strike new stock from, for summer bloom. Pelargoniums, 
repot for blooming in May and June ; remove withered leaves, and fumigate. Roses in 
pots, prune and trim for bloom in April, May, and June, top-dress with rich compost ; 
give a temperature of 45° at night, rising 10° in the day. Shrubs, such as Boses, 
Persian Lilacs, Deutzias, Jasmines, Azaleas, Ribes, etc., should be introduced from the 
forcing-house and plac^ in a warm situation. Tropaolums, as Jaratti, Trioolorum, 
Speciosum, and Azureum, should be potted. 

IN THE STOTE. 

General Operations. — Bark beds, turn and add fresh tan, to renew the heat. 
Climbers, attend to tying to the trellis such as have commenced their growth. Seat 
should not be allowed to get too high, about 55^ at night and 66^ by day are the 
extremes. If higher, the plants will become weakly and the leaves sickly, from over- 
excitement and want of light. Leaves, sponge all plants with large foliage, to remove 
insects and dust. Seeds, sow at the beginning of the month ; be careful notto over- 
wat«r them ; those with hard shells should be steeped in water, at the temperature of 
about 170°, in which they may be left until the water cools. Surface soil in pots should 
be stirred and kept clear of weeds, and a little new compost added for a top-dressing. 

Cultural Department. — Achimenes, with other plants of like habit, as Gloximas, 
Oesnerias, etc., pot a few more to succeed those of last month ; water sparingly until 
they push. Allamandas, if for early bloom, start them by plunging in bottom heat. 
Eranthemums, and other winter-flowering plants, may have a little manure-water occa- 
sionally, Ixoras, if plunged in tan, will bloom early. Plants for forcing, comprising 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Persian Lilacs, Ribes, Bhododendrons, Koses, etc., may be forwarded 
by plunging in a gentle bottom heat ; when bloom-buds appear remove to a warmer 
house, and place near the glass, occasionally syringing. Similar treatment may be pur- 
sued with Dielytra spectabilis. Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, Narcissuses, Tulips, and 
other plants for house decoration. 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

Mistletoe. — I should be very much obliged if you or any of your readers could 
inform me what is the best method of propagating Mistletoe. None grows in this 
immediate neighbourhood, but I have twice, during the months of January and February, 
placed some of the seeds in cracks of bark on Thorns and other trees, but have never 
fuund them vegetate. I should be glad of any information on the subject. — Mistietoet 
W. 8, [The most successful plan we know of is to get some ripe berries, cut the bark 
on the under side of the brauch of an old apple tree, in the shape of the letter Y, raise 
the tongue of bark, and insert a seed, which should not be pressed very hard by the 
bark, but just sufficient to retain it. A few seeds thus inserted in an old apple tree will 
scarcely fail to " take."— Ed.] 

Se&dlino Fansies. — Having saved a quantity of seed last season from some of the 
best show Fansies, I should be obliged to the Editor of the Cabinet if he would give me 
a few hints on the best time of sowing it, and how I am to treat the young plants. — 
^. P. 2>., Liverpool, [When seed is saved early in the season and is quite ripe, it is 
advisable to sow it as soon as gathered ; but if later than the middle of August, it is 
better kept until the following February, when it should be sown in a gentle heat. 
When the seedlings have made two or three sets of leaves, they should be pricked out 
on a shady border of good loam, where they will bloom freely in May and June. When 
in bloom the best formed and most distinct flowers should be transplanted and pro- 
pagated, when the weather permits. — Ed.] 

Cyp&ipedium Calceolus. — I have long been in possession of Cypripedium Calceo' 
Ins ; it grows and flowers well (in June) in my garden, in a moist and shady situation, 
in a yellow loam. It is a native of Castle Eden Dean, in this county, but rare ; I obtained 
it from thence. It is described at some length in the ** Annals of Horticulture'' for 
1850, page 605, but this locality is not mentioned. I subjoin extracts relating to it 
from the " Transactions of the l^neside Naturalists' Field Club," a Society which meets 
literally in the fields in summer, and review at intervals different districts for botanical 
purposes ; they appoint each year one of their number as president, who at the close 
gives a lecture recapitulating their observations, and discoveries, if any. '* It is un- 
necessary for me to dwell long on the beauties of a place so well known for its 
picturesque situation, and th£ numbers of rare plants it produces, as Castle Eden Dean. 
It is sufficient to say that when we explored it this year, all the scarce plants formerly 
known to grow there were seen by some one of our party, especially the rare and 
conspicuous Cypripedium Calceolus^ or Lady's Slipper." — 184(8. " Four plants, each 
bearing two flowers of this pride of our northern flora were seen, but as we consider it 
a great treasure, and in compliance with the excellent rule of our Club, which pledges 
its members to prevent as far as possible the extirpation of rare species, they were left 
undisturbed." — Transactions of the T. N, F. Club, voL i. page 213. At the anniverr 
sary meeting, 1853, it is again mentioned. " At Castle Eden Dean we still have the 
Lady's Slipper (I prefer the English name). It is not found elsewhere, and is becoming 
scarce here, from persons misappropriating what they can nather preserve nor enjoy, by 
vainly endeavouring to propagate in other soils plants which will only grow and flourish 
in their own." — Voh ii^pa^e 291. This is not exactly true, as nothing can do better 
than the Cypripedium in my garden, in a congenial situation ; it would not flower in 
the common borders. From the address read to the members of the Tyneside Natu- 
ralists' Field Club, May 15th, 1856, by the owner of Castle Eden Dean, we read, "The 
Lady's Slipper is now so nearly extinct, that I vainly endeavoured to exhibit a native 
specimen of it to this Society when they last botanised the Dean in 1854. The Fly and 
Birdsnest Orchids have likewise been taken np, and are not likely to survive long when 
thus transplanted, nor are they sufiiciently numerous not to bear the risk of extirpation. 
I must appeal to this Society to support me in preventing the offence of tearing plants 
from their native habitats, where alone they flourish, and delight the scientific observer, 
and place them to wither, in gardens, or pine, in rockwork or under glass shades." I 
have known half a guinea offered for a dried specimen of the Cypripedium Calceolus,'^ 
F, E.f County Durham, 

CrPBiPEDiUM Calceolus at Ingleborouoh. — Since writing the above, I have 
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received a communication from a friend residing at Ingleborougli, in Torkahire, and 
which you will oblige me by inserting for the information of yonr Sheffield correspond- 
ent : — *' In reply to your inquiries about the Lady's Slipper, it used to grow in our 
woods, and others aroand, but those mischievous botanists who dig up rare plants for 
sale, have quite exterminated it, and we do not know of its being wild now in our 
country, though it thrives pretty well in gardens. I have heard, within the last two 
years, of roots being sold for two or three guineas." — /. E , County Durham, 

London Horticultural Society's Meeting, Nov. 25th. — The first general 
meeting under the new council took place this day, when thirty- four new members were 
admitted by ballot, J. Blandy, Esq., in the chair ; the attendance of members and friends 
was a very full one, and promises well for the Society nader its new organization. 
Among the good things worthy of notice in our pages were the following: a new hardy 
Coltsfoot (Tussilaffo), from Java, by Mr. Glendenning, with large, shining green leaves, 
blotched with white ; this will prove a valuable acquisition, Messrs. £. G. Henderson, 
of Wellington Road, sent a collection of specimens in all-sized pots of that exquisite 
little variegated plant Soncrila margarftacea, all in full bloom, the pink blossoms, borne 
in abundauce, contrasted well with the spotted leaves; Liparis longipes, with long 
drooping spikes of flowers, somewhat resembling those of Mignonette— this was the 
first specimen exhibited; Exacum Zeylanicum, with its lovely biae flowers; Ardiaia 
crispa, var. Sieboldii ; and cut blooms of new hybrid Bouvardias, of considerable merit. 
Mr. Veitch had a new species of Adhatoda or Justicia, of which we were unable to 
ascertain the native country, the flowers were violet, with a deep blue lip. Messrs. 
Jackson, of Kingston, exhibited a nice collection of Orchids, Lycopods, and Ferns. 
From Mr. Woolly, gardener to H. B. Ker, Esq., came the finest specimen of Galanthe 
vestita, we ever saw, a complete mass of beauty. H. Long, Esq., of Farnham, contri- 
buted a branch Abies Oephalonica, with cones, the first produced in this country. Mr. 
Maut, of Bristol, sent cut blooms of the handsome Vanda cnrulea, and Mr. Veitch, of 
the exquisite Lapageria rosea. R. Warner, Esq., Broomfield, near Chelmsford, forwarded 
two neat Alpine Orchids, Cattleya Walkeri and Sophronitis grandiflora. There were 
also two good collections of Minima or Pompone Chrysanthemums. 

Thk Horticultural Society. — ^The following are the new regulations respecting 
the admission and privileges of Fellows, as they are now described in the official circular 
«f the Society. Payments. — The annual contributions to be paid by the FeUows are 
either four guineas or two guineas, as they may determine when elected. All annual 
contributions become due and payable on the day of the anniversary meeting in eac!^ 
year for the year following. Every person who shall cease to be a Fellow of the Society, 
or whose payments shall have been suspended as herein provided, after the 1st day of 
May in any year, is liable to the payment of his subscription for that year. Privileget, — 
The Fellows of the Society are entitled to t^e foUowing rights and privileges : if paying 
four guineas a year, to participate in the distribution of plants and seeds from th^ 
^rden, and to hoH a transferable ivory ticket, which gives the bearer all the personal 
privileges of the Fellow, except attendance at special general meetings of the Society 
held for the transaction of corporation business. If paying two guineas a year, to 
participate in the distribution of seeds and cuttings in London. And also whatever 
the rate of payment may he, to be present and vote at all general meetings ; to introdnee 
visitors at the ordinary general meetings of the Society ; to have access to the library 
and other public rooms of the Society, and there to consult the printed books, plates, 
and drawings belonging to the Society ; to have personal admission, and to introduce 
personally, or by order, visitors to the garden of the Society ; to receive gratis such 
publications of the Society as may appear during the time they continue to be Fellows % 
to purchase, at a reduced price, tickets for special Exhibitions, vrith such limitation and 
nnder such regulations as the council may from time to time direct. Ladieu — Every 
-lady, Fdlow of the Society, may appoint any gentleman, being a Fellow of the Society* 
to vote for her at the general meetings of the Society, upon the production of a proxy, 
which shall not be changed more than once in each year. If any lady. Fellow of the 
Society, is the wife of any person not a Fellow of the Society, he will not be entitled 
in her right to any of the rights or privileges of a Fellow, but she will, so long as she 
continues to conform to the regulations of the Society, continue to enjoy separately aU 
her rights and privileges as a Fellow ot the Society. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. FUCHSIA GLOBOSA, vab. EANUNCULIFLOEA PLENA. 

E present our readers with a coloured representa- 
tion of the very interesting hybrid Euchsia raised 
by M. Coene, of G-hent, and named appropriately 
Ranunculiflara plena — the corolla being remarkably 
_ _. double, or full of petals compactly placed together. 
The tube is short, and the sepals, when fully expanded, turn back, 
freely exposing the numerous bright purple-cnmspn petals. In habit 
it much resembles that of the old globoaa^ and is very free flowering. 
Those who are fond of this handsome tribe will do well to procure 
this variety, it being the first really double Euchsia that has come under 
our notice. We believe M. Van Houtte has the stock. 

2. PELAEGONIFM LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 

For manj years there has been a steady progress in the Pelargoniumy 
in perfection of form, size, and texture, as well as in colour. The 
attention which has been devoted to this plant by such successful 
growers as Messrs. Hoyle, Foster, Ambrose, Turner, and Fouquet, in 
our country, and MM. Odier and Miellez, in France, has been rewarded 
by the production of varieties possessing much excellence, not only in 
the form and outline of the,class.known as '^ show flowers," but also in 
the markings and colour of the attractive ''fancy class.'' We beHeve, 
however, that much more remains to be accomplished, and we would 
impress upon florists the desirability of renewed attempts to reach 
the '' standard of perfection/' and more especially to aim at obtaining 
greater variety in colouring, in which much is yet to be achieved. 
We hope in the ensuing season to find improvement still farther 
carried out, and would urge upon Societies the duiy of offering more 
inducements to ^ood cultivation, and the origination of other 
varieties approaclung still nearer the heau idSal of a first-rate 
Pelargonium. The varietv now figured was raised by Mr. Fouquet, 
and possesses several excellent qu&ties : the form is fine, the centre 
pure white, upper petals having a rich maroon blotch, shading off to 

o 
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scarlet, and edged with clear pink ; the lower ones salmon-rose, with 
an intense orange-crimson spot — a variety which should figure in 
every good collection. 




ON PEOPAGATING PLANTS BY CUTTINGS, 

BY AfB. HEKUT dyeb. 

S a fi;eneral rule, those plants which are soft wooded, 
and elaborate, a quantity of sap, strike root from cuttings 
with comparative readiness— of this class are Fuchsias, 
Dahlias, Telargoniums, Petunias, etc. Pbats of:a 
hard-wooded nature are more difficult to strike, as 
Ericas and Epacrises. The general directions for propagating hy 
means of cuttmgs are to insert them in sand, within the rim of a pot, 
and cover them with a bell-glass, until thev have made some little 
root ; and this may be taken as a precautionary method with such 
plants as are of tne more difficult class. Cuttings aie sometimes 
directed to be made of the old wood, and others of the young and 
tender new wood ; in general, however, the safest plan is to ta^e off 
the cutting at that point where the young wood is united to the old, 
so that a small portion of that of the previous year's growth may 
remain attached to it. The shoot shoula be cut off with a clean cut, 
for if ragged many will not grow ; and sandy soil is beneficial as 
ensuring drainage, for cuttings rot, or " damp off/* if stagnant water 
be permitted to accumulate round them. When inserledi the earth 
must be made firm round the lower end, for an empty space left below . 
it will cause it to wither. Shoots of such plants as are soft wooded 
and strike readily may be cut up into several cuttings, all of which 
will grow; but of hara-wooded plants, the general rule is to take only 
one cutting from a shoot^ which must be taken &om the tip. Healthy 
shoots of moderate strength are to be preferred to those that are 
very strong or very weakly, and if onlv leaf-buds on them, are better 
than flower-buds. Bottom heat is afforded to some cuttings which 
are hard to strike, and the stimulus given by the heat induces them 
to throw out roots; this is absolutely essential with many plants. 
The heat must be carefully regulated however, so that it be* not too 
hot, or the roots would be destroyed as soon as produced. Sever^ 
ingenious plans for striking cuttings have been recommended by 
various gardening authorities; One, by Mr. Forsyth, is as fc^ows. 
Take s^ wide-mouthed forty-eight pot, fill it up about one-thicd 
with crocks (broken pots), m the usual manner; then take a small 
wide-mouthed sixty, stopping up the hole with clay, and place it 
within the larger pot, filling up all round with sand, or other soil, 
and put in the cuttings in contact with the outer rim of the small 
pot ; the latter is then filled with water, and the whole plunged in a 
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hotbed or in the ground, as the nature of the cuttings requires, and 
may be covered with a bell-glass, which rests dose within the rim of 
the larger pot. Another plan is to have a small pot turned bottom 
upwards inside a larger one, as a sixty within a thirty-two, filling 
the space to the top of the smaller pot with gravel or crocks, over 
this a layer of moss or peat soil, and filling up with sand. This is a 
very successful plan with such plants as are apt to damp off with too 
much moisture. 

Plants requiring different methods of treatment in propagation by 
cuttings may be divided into the following classes: soft-wooded 
greenhouse plants, hard- wooded green house plants, Heath-like plants, 
stove plants, succulents, and plants requirmg to be increased by 
cuttings of the roots. The first class, which comprises the Dahlias, 
Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Maurandias, Tropseolums, etc., 
may have cuttings taken off in spring, or at any period through the 
summer ; they may be struck in sand, or sandy soil, with or without 
a bell-glass over them, and either in bottom heat or not, as cir- 
cumstances permit, or may render it desirable. Such are the easiest 
of all cuttings to strike ; they are prepared by cutting them across 
cleanly, and immediately below a jomt, trimming off the leaves as fair 
as it is inserted in the sand ; the lower end bein^ inserted, the sand 
is pressed firmly round them, and they are placed in an appropriate 
situation, where they must be kept in the shade, and in a gentle and 
uniform condition as to moisture, until they have begun to make roots, 
when they may be potted off. During summer such puttings may 
be put in out of doors in the free soil, at other times they require 
pots, in order to their being placed in a pit or house, where they 
may receive the necessary protection from the weather which they 
require. 

Greenhouse plants that belong to the hard-wooded class, as Acacias, 
Cape and Australian shrubs. Camellias, and Myrtles, and other things 
with comparatively broad leaves, are rather more difficult to strike 
than the above ; the soil best suited to them is such as contains a 
large proportion of sand, and the pots require plenty of drainage. 
After the spring growth is completed, and yet before the young wood 
has had time to fully ripen, cuttings must be made of the extremities 
of the shoots. If the plants have made their growth by March, and 
cuttings are then put in, they will be ready for potting off in summer; 
it is customary to cover them with either a hand or bell glass. In 
order to have cuttings ready at this time, the plan of forwarding the 
shoots, by taking the plants into the hothouse from the greenhouse, 
in January, is adopted, and they are hardened off again before the 
cuttings are put in, by removing them back to the greenhouse. If 
cuttings of this class are put in in autumn, they seldom, root before 
spring, and have to be kept under glass through the winter. 

Heath-like plants, as Ericas, Epacrises, etc., belong to a class the 
most difficult to strike by this means. Cuttings are taken off in 
spring, and are made of the extremities, and, to ensure success, should 
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not be more than an inch in length ; they mnst be cut dean off at a 
joint, and the leayes dressed off the lower end for about half an inch. 
They are struck in pure silver sand, with a sub-layer of peat, and 
well drained ; they require bell-glasses, which must be frequently 
taken off and wiped, to prevent damping off; the cuttings must be 
placed near the glass in a pit, where they may be shaded. The best 
time for increasing Ericas is in December, and the shorter the shank 
of the cutting the less is the probability of their perishing by damp, 
and the quicker they root. Unless the cat is made very even, and 
care be taken to avoid lacerating the bark, moisture will enter and 
the cutting be destroyed. This, I believe, is the reason why so few 
succeed in striking Heaths well. The pots containing them may be 
placed iu a pit, or on a shelf in the greenhouse, as near the glass as 
convenient, and where they may have a temperature of about sixfy 
degrees. Attention must be given immediately to remove such as 
iaS or rot, as one will infect the whole in the pot. The majority 
will have taken hold of the soil by Eebraary or March, when they 
may be transferred carefully into thumb-pots, in finely sifted peat 
and a good proportion of silver sand, the pots being about half nUed 
with drainage materials^ and the plants placed rather hi^h in the pots. 
Their after management does not come within the hmits of this 
communication, and I hasten to the consideration of the class of 
stove plants, cuttings of which generally require to be put in the 
same soil as the parent plant grows in, and plunged in a gentle bottom 
heat, imder bell-glasses. A few plants of this descrip^on, however, 
require silver sand, without bottom heat. Some of the lai^er-grow* 
ing species make very large cuttings, which must therefore never be 
allowed to droop or flag, m which case they receive an unfavoiirable 
check. 

Cuttings of succulents, as Euphorbias, Crassulas, and Mesem- 
bryanthemums, and the Cactus tribe, should be laid by for a day or 
two after they are cut off, to dry the stump, and then planted in a 
mixture composed of sand, brick rubbish, and peat; the pots must 
be well drained, and placed on a shelf in a warm greenhouse. When 
watered, the supply should be small ; indeed, many require no water 
until after they are rooted. 

Propagation by cuttings of the root is necessary in the case of 
many plants, as Acacias and Boses ; the roots chosen should not be 
less than a quarter of an inch in thickness, planted with their tops 
barely above the surface of the soil, and, where necessary, plunged m 
a gentle bottom heat ; in a few weeks buds will be formed, and plants 
established in much less time than by any other plan. Hardy plants 
may be put in a light rich soil, and be kept moist, under a waif or in 
any other shaded situation which may offer. 

!For the convenience of amateurs and others who have not the 
convenience of a greenhouse or pit, some ingenious little contrivances 
have been effected, as in Walton's propagating case, where we have 
a box of convenient dimensions, roofed with glass, and glass ends. 
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like ^ miniatore pit, heated from a zinc box containing water oyer 
the flame of a sm^l lamp or gas-light. These may be constracted 
for a few shillings, and heated for a few pence weekty, and are si^- 
cient to hold three or four rows of forty-eight-sized pots, and three 
rows of sixty-sized, of six and eight in a row respectively. In these 
the amateur may successfully propagate, at small expense, many 
pretty plants which otherwise would be almost beyond his means. 
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THE EOSE GAEDEK 

BY G. G. 

WO thousand years have well-nigh elapsed since the 
Greek poet Sappho immortalised the Eose, when she wrote 
"Jupiter wishing to give to the flowers a queen, his 
choice fell on the Rose;" and from that time to the 
present there is scarcely one of the great bards who has 
not in some way or other sung its sweet charms. A collection of 
poetic allusions to this royal flower would form an interesting volume, 
but at present I have cnosen for my theme a more practical one, 
purposing to make a few remarks concerning the most approved 
method of forming a Eosarium, or, as it is more popularly termed, a 
Eose garden, and on the planting of Eoses. 

The situation of a Eose garden must be one open to the sun or 
freely exposed to the south, and removed from the shade of trees, 
where a tree circulation of pure air may be had ; and for this reason 
Eoses never do well in the close neighbourhood of smoky towns or 
cities, where the atmosphere is so impregnated with particles of 
carbon, sulphur, and acid products, that the " lungs'' of the plants are 
certain to be stopped up thereby. Although the situation requires 
to be open to the sun, yet it must be one screened from the wind; 
perhaps the best place for such a purpose would be a gentle hollow, 
surrounded north, east, and west by rising grounds, and next to this 
a tract sloping off towards the south ; the first, however, is preferable, 
as being more secured from cold winds, and the plants are viewed to 
greater advantage from the high ground. Should the place be 
naturally moist, however, it will require draining, or nothing will be 
made of the Eoses. Where such natural advantages as the foregoing 
are not available, we must be content with a level surface, and pro- 
tection against wind may be aflbrded by surrounding the whole with 
a dwarf shrubbery, excluding from the south, east, and west such 
tall-growing. shrubs or trees as are calculated to throw an injurioua 
shade over the chosen area. The north side may have a wall, which, 
if not objectionable, made be made use of for training nia^ tender 
kinds, that would not do well without this protection. The beds 
shoxdd be arranged in the geometrical style, with gravel walks 
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. between, and stone, slate, or box edgpngs. Grass walks are genezallj 
objectionable, and, unless the Bosarium is extensLve, should never 1>e 
introduced; the beds ought not to be too broad, seven feet being 
a convenient width for these, as it permits each nlant being easily 
examined, without the necessitv of treading over tne soil, which not 
only consolidates the soil, but always looks untidy. The Roses being 
generdly budded on stems of various heights, have more or less an 
artificial or studied appearance, and being, moreover, florists' flowers, 
the geometrical or artificial style harmonises better than the natural, 
and, where a view over the whole &om a higher situation may be had, 
looks more pleasing than any other, especially where a garden is 
devoted to the growth of a genus. Of all outlines I think the 
circular is to be preferred ; and if your talented friend Mr. Rutger 
were to oblige us with a few of his original designs for this purpose, 
I believe they would be very acceptable to florists generally. When 
the Rosarium is to be laid out, and the site is determined on„let it 
be well drained; but this should be efficiently done, so that the 
drainage be not soon choked up, and the whole have to be gone over 
again, sooner or later, as is too often the case where slov^ly drainage 
is laid down. As to the soil, application of manure, ete., I need 
say little, it being, or should be, so generallv known by gardeners 
that good loam, well manured, is most suitable for the generality. 
Before planting, when this can be done, it is .an advanta^ to 
form the holes and throw up the mould, to pulverize by the action of 
frost, during the mid-winter months ; these holes should be three 
feet in diameter, and two feet deep, where space permits, but if 
limited, two feet across will do ver^ well. It is too frequentlj the 
practice to form a hole scarcely sufficient to receive the roots, which 
are thrust into them, and often in poor wet soil, or one of too sandy 
a nature ; who would expect a good bloom under suck circumstances P 
The plants should be classified, and each group may have one or more 
beds devoted to itself; for instance. Hybrid Perpetuals may occupy 
several beds, and Mosses may be in the smaller beds, at intervals 
between ; and so of the rest. The taller plants should occupy the 
centre of the beds, gradually diminishing in height to the outside; 
the most convenient height for the taller plants is about three and a 
half feet in the stem. Tail standards of five or six feet in height may 
be placed in small circular beds, one in each, on the grass veiges 
outside the whole, fiuitened to neat iron stakes, and will add much to 
the general effect. All the tall standards should be attended to in 
respect to stakinff, to prevent their heads being twisted by wind, and 
to preserve their form and perpendicular. If the garden be of limited 
dimensions, the beds ought to be proportionally smaller, and the 
tallest standards not more than three feet high in the stem, nothing 
looking worse than very tall plants in a small garden, unless they be 
placed in the centre of a circular plan, or towards the angles of a 
square or rectangular design. As a means for producing good effect, 
it is desirable to have pillars with trellis^work, for climbers and pillar 
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Boses ; such things, when nicely designed and neatly put up, make a 
ckarming appearance covered by the plants in full bloom : the height 
of the pillars may be from twelve to fifteen feet. Or, if preferred, 
they can be festooned, by having a strong wire gracefully hung from 
pillar to pillar, to which the Boses may be trained. The choice (d 
sorts should be select at all times, but this is more than ever desir- 
able where the number of plants is limited ; and I would strongly 
urge the amateur to rely more upon a sight of the Boses in bloom 
than a catalo^e for the selection of his kinds. Any one about to 
form a Bosanum cannot do better than pay a visit to the extensive 
collection of Messrs. Lane, of Great Berkhampstead, or to Mr, 
Wilkinson, of Ealing, during the blooming season, and he iriO. not 
only be enabled to make a good choice, and ensure distinctness, to* 
gether with other good quMities, but will be highly gratified by the 
display of bloom which he will be sure to meet witl^. 




EEMINISCENCES OF GABDENS. 

BY BISOBMABA. 

CICLES are hanging outside my windows, and scarcely a 
flower, except the JiMminum nudiflorum and Christmas Rose, 
is to be seen in the garden ; so I am disposed to recall some 
of the horticultural enjoyments I have nad in the preceding 
year, and leave the Editor of the Fhrieultwral Cabinet to 
decide if their record is worthy of his notice. The first object of 
especial interest I would allude to was the great pleasure I ex< 
perienced, in that month which is said to come in like a lion and go 
out like a lamb (but last year this saying was reversed), to perceive 
on our JBawhnia imperialis at least twenty-five sprays showing 
flower-buds near their ends; some were as large as filberts, and 
appeared likely to expand, but the weather becoming much colder as 
the season advanced, the small ones shrank up, the larger became 
crisp, and no bloom ensued : our gardener said he had observed a 
sinmar promise in the preceding spring. As a greenhouse plant, I 
would highly recommend Oalceolaria VMacea; its numerous deli- 
cately spotted flowers and its elegant little leaves rendered it an 
object of admiration, and it is rarely seen in collections. TuUpa 
eomuta bore a curious flower, its bright-coloured narrow petals, 
about five inches long, and tapering to a point, rendered it a dis* 
tihct variety of that showy tribe. In the garden, at this early period, 
the abundant blossoms of the Forsythia viridisaima, before the leaves 
appeared, rendered the shrub a great acquisition. The long corridor 
at the Sydenham Palace was very interesting, from one side of it 
being lined with flowering Bhodpdendrons — some of a carmine tinge 
were very attractive ; and the numerous trees and shrubs in pots, in 
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the large house, with such a wonderful variety of foliage, were 
quite a study to inspect. At Kew, the remarkable Hakea oonehifMa 
excited attention ; it is (like the Erica nivea, whose flowers resemble 
small tufts of snow) truly named, and dissimilar to other plants. 
The new brilliant Oorrtea^ and Acaeia ceUutrifolia and rotunid^bUa 
were beautiful. The spacious Aloe-house contained many objects 
tempting us to linger; for the first time, I saw there in blossom 
JSJuphorhium tetragonum, long known to me as Cereus tetraganut; its 
many small bright yellow flowers clustered near each other gave it a 
cheerful eflisct. After seeing the arrangement of the grounds at 
Sydenham and Kew, it was refreshing to wander in the mazy walks 
of the Zoological G-ardens, and to inspect the living sea-weeds, etc. 
I hope that those who appreciate the wonderful works of our Divine 
Creator will not neglect to vist this attractive place. In the season 
of Rhododendron flowers I was gratified by the large collection in 
the romantic grounds of Hoe Mill ; some were [tree-like and beau- 
tifully marked — one, called Tigrinum, was deeply spotted — and near 
them grew the rich-looking Thuja aurea. 

In the early summer, in a gentleman's conservatory at Wisbeach, I 
was much pleased with a fine assortment of the French Pelargoniums, 
their deep-coloiu-ed marks rendering them distinct varieties from 
those previously grown. A species of JEucomis had flower-stems 
about nve feet high, far down which white blossoms descended — ^the 
pot containing the root was comparatively small ; one plant had two 
long flowering stalks, far surpassing in beauty and size the well- 
known Uucomis ptmctata. The grand Imantophyllum miniatum had 
been there in vigorous bloom, in the early season. These bulbs, 
with many others, were presented by the late Dr. Stanger, who died 
at Natal, some of whose near relatives reside in the town ; he was 
one of the few survivors of the Niger expedition, and was dis- 
tinguished for his scientific researches. It is gratifying to learn that 
there is a plant, ho doubt from Natal, named after him, viz., Stan- 
geria pc^radoaa. 

Par away from our eastern counties, in the grounds of a gentleman, 
of whose elegant clock-tower a distant view is obtained near the 
Stanningley station, I visited a delightful fernery. You open a wooden 
door, observing no glass, and, little suspecting what to see, are 
startled to find yourself in a sort of grotto, from the sides of which 
rare Fems,'"planted in picturesque pieces of wood, are drooping. The 
golden and silver Ferns truly deserved their English appeUations, 
their Latin names are Qymnogramma, Ckrgsophglla, and Tartarea; 
the applicability of the latter word is not apparent. Polgpodium 
umhrosum and azureum, with the Lycopodium Wildenovii and Polg' 
podium Cambricum, were conspicuous, also Asplenium, Odontitis^ and 
Vwipartm ; the latter resembled a dwarf JSquisetum, with fern-like 
fronds scattered over it. Adiantumformosumaad pale green drooping 
leaves^; Bleehnum Brasilieme was much indented. A small specimen 
with delicate fronds was familiarly called the Artillery Plant, as, when 
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water was applied to certain parts of it, an effect resembling steam was 
produced. One Fern had a stem more than a yard long ; it gracefully 
wared above a reservoir, in which gold fish were swimming. In the 
conservatory Begonia maeulata, having tufts of delicate silky fibres 
imder its leaves, was quite a curiosity, as was the elegant Centradenia 
rosea, with a shaded purple tinge on its leaves, and little pink flowers. 
A species of Sabrotnamnus cliumed attention, &om its pmk blossoms 
being abundantly clustered at short intervals round its drooping 
branches. The Pampas Grass had flowered there the preceding 
autumn ; its head had been preserved, and reminded me of the tail of 
a bird of paradise. At the Bodney Nursery, the beautiful Puchsia 
with a white corolla was new to me, and in the garden were some 
rather tall, showy, white Lilies, resembling the Martagon in shape. 

I am now in imagination rambling about the picturesque rums of 
St. Osyth's Priory, in Essex, inspecting, amongst many fine trees, 
the ancient Lombardy Poplar brought from Italy some years since, 
by Lord Eochford, and from which it is said most of those grown in 
various parts of England originated. It is considered to be above 
seventy feet high. In the lofty conservatory, placed in a flower 
garden surrounded by high antique walls, was a Fuchsia about eleven 
feet high, and a fine specimen of a Hardenbergia. 

Visiting, late in the year, the pleasant village of Sonniiig, in 
Berkshire (interesting for the many lofty Elms and other trees in its 
verdant park, its numerous wild flowers, and picturesque walks by 
the side of the Thames^, in the garden of the old Manor House I 
was surprised by the beauty of the double white Petunia imperialis — 
it reminded me of a Picotee ; from its perfectly shaped blossoms 
and their rich whiteness, it is an acquisition to our gardens, and is 
probably the precursor of other desirable double varieties of that 
favourite plant. 



a; DESCEIPTIVE list of thirty of THE BEST NEW 

DAHLIAS. 

BY THE rOBEMAK OF A IiONDON NUESEttT. 

HE following brief remarks on the merits of a selection 
of thirty of the best among all the new Dahlias which 
came under my notice during my attendance at the 
exhibitions of the last season may be useful, and can be 
relied on, having been made from the flowers 'when in 
the best condition; although more than double the number were 
shown, it has been my object to notice only such as appeared de- 
serving, and possessed just claims to improvement. I had drawn up 
a table showing the number of prizes which were obtained by each 
flower, but, upon reflection, thinking such a vague guide not entirely to 
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be trusted to, some flowers being gamers of prizes at exHlntions 
whence I was unable to obtain exact returns, I nave omitted it, and 
give you the results of my own judgment, which is an unbiassed 
one, trusting it may be acceptable as well aa useful to your readers. 

SELFS. 

Beightoit Beattty (Legge). — Pale blush, with a bold lacing of 
purple-crimson; petals full and form good, size extra; a first-rate 
ahow flower. 

Cabdinal (Skinner). — Bright scarlet-red; good form and outline ; 
petals very regular, and well up in the centre. 

Cheetjb (Holmes). — Yery striking bright orange; petals weU 
Ibrmed and regular, of good substance ; outline tolerable ; this will 
probably improve next season. 

Cleopatea (Salter). — Deep yellow, or orange, striped with 
crimson, very showy, but outline scarcely up to the standard ; flower 
rather under full size. 

Delta (Turner). — Yellow; petals and outline good, and firm, but 
they do not fill well in the centre, which is the only drawback in this 
flower. 

Duke or Devonshiee (Dodd). — Eosy lilac, fading off to pure 
white at the lower portion of ^he petals, which are well formed, firm, 
of great depth ; outline excellent, size large ; one of the best flowers 
in my list. 

HABBuraEB (Eellowes). — Deep scarlet; a showy flower, but of 
medium size, and petals rather thin. 

MiDKiGHT (Fellowes). — A shaded flower, almost black; good 
depth of petals, united with much substance ; fine outline ; a promis- 
ing flower. 

Mes. Ceitchett (Eawlings). — Pale orange-buff, with an amber 
tinge ; of moderate size, and well cupped. 

Mes. Edwaeds (Summers), — Pale rosy lilac ; petals good, but not 
sufficiently well up in the centre ; good outline. 

' RjESEVEEAKOE ^Slipper). — Orange-buff; a shaded flower of extra 
size, though rather coarse. 

EoYAL Scaelet (Keynes). — Scarlet-carmine j great depth ot 

Setals, which are of good substance and form ; an excellent show 
ower. 

. Stmmetey (Barnes). — Deep crimson-purple; a tolerably good- 
shaped flower, but not over large ; petals nicely cupped. 

Touchstone (Eellowes).— -A good purple flower ; great depth of 
petals> but centre not sufficiently up. 

FANCIES. 

CaeKatiok (Keynes) .-r-White, with purple stripe, the white very 
dear ; petals very nicely cupped and regular, well up in the centre, 
and of good substance ; outime excellent ; a first-rate fancy flower. 

Chaeles Pbeet (Keynes)* — Pale ruby, striped with deep purple- 
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crimson ; petals reg^»r, rather sludlow however, but well up in the 
centre, and good outline ; a large flower. 

CoiTQvsBOB (Keynes). — ^Fancy; pink, spotted and striped with 
erimson-purple ; good petal and moderate outline; a medium-sized 
flower. 

Duchess or BsATrrosT (Bush). — Eancy ; light blush, with a dark 
purple tip; petals well formed, of good substance, and outline regular, 
but rather small. 

Pakct Koto (Legge). — Light amber-red, tipped with white; a 
heat flower, but a tendency to quill. 

Eeitella (Holmes). — f^nch white, with purple tips, moderate 
size, and good petal ; very promising. 

Peakoes (Grant). — Scarlet, with a distinct clear white tip; size 
and form moderate. 

Lady Paxtois^ (Dodd). — Eed, with nankeen tips; petals nicely 
cupped, well arranged and up ; outline very good, and size extra ; a 
ven'^ desirable flower. 

Ladt Popham (Sainsbury). — Light blush, with pale purple tips ; 
petals of good substance, very well arranged, and up in the centre ; 
outline and depth excellent, but somewhat under medium size, which 
is its only drawback. 

Lady Scott Dottglas (Dodd). — Light carmine-purple, with 
crimson-black stripes ; petals rather shallow. 

Mabiok (Fellowes). — French white, tipped with lavender-purple; 
petals large, and of good substance ; outlme extra, with good depth. 

Mbs. Legge (Legge). — DuU yellow, with reddish purple tip; 
petals well formed, of good depth, and well up in the centre ; outline 
and size moderate. 

EoLAiO) (Bush). — A neat flower; white, with crimson-purple tips; 
good petal and outline ; size moderate. 

Satubw (Turner). — Clear yellow, with bronzy red tips ; petals of 
good form and substance ; medium size. 

Tam o'Shanteb (Dodd). — Pale lavender^purple, with ruby-crimson 
or purplish stripes ; petals good, except in tne centre, where there is 
some want of arrangement. 

Tatttcobam (Slipper). — ^Almost black, with tips like Empereur 
de Maroc ; petals well formed, and up in the centre ; outline good. 
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BY MB. PETEB MACKEKZIE, WEST PLEAN, STIBLIKG. 

have often thought that the numerous varieties of our hardy 
Heaths should De more generally cultivated than they are ; 
those who desire to have plants long in flower should grow 
them, for the flowering may be kept up the greater part of 
the year. The most of them are plants of neat habit,' and 
m o st varieties may be grown in a small space of ground. I should 
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consider many of them well adapted for ribbon gardening ; the low- 
growing kinds make excellent edgings for flower-beds and borders, 
and will grow in a variety of soUs. Although, as Knight remarks, 
" An opinion generally, though I think somewhat erroneously, pre- 
vails that many plants, particularly the different species and varieties 
of Heath, require a very poor soil in pots ; but these misht, I con- 
ceive, with propriety be said to require a peculiar soil, lor I have 
never seen the common species of this c;enus spring with so much 
luxuriance as firom a deep bed of vegetable mould, which had been 
recently very thickly covered with the ashes of a preceding crop of 
Heaths and obher plants that had been burned upon it. 

The varieties of our hardy Heaths are not overlooked by the poet: — 

<< On Caledonian hills sublime, 
Spreads its dark mantle, where the bees dclig|ht 
To seek their purest honey ; flourishes 
Sometimes with bdl-like amethysts, and then 
Paler and shaded like a maiden s cheek 
With gradual blushes ; others, while as white 
As rime that hangs upon the firozen spray. 
Of this old Scotia's hardy mountaineers 
Their rustic couches form, and those e^joy 
Sleep which, beneath his velvet canopy, 
Luxurious idleness implores in vain. ' 

Another lady poet and botanist writes — 



" Ne'er may again the heathery bed 
Pillow the hardy warrior's head, 

"When resting from the strife — 
The horrid strife that dyes the ground 
With human gore ; and from around 
Impels the agonizing sound 
Of fast -expiring life." 

To those who burn acres of Heath every year, the cultivation of it 
in gardens and glass houses appears a strange thing. They think the 
in£viduals " daft," or they " omna ken what to do wi' their siller," 
who engage in such pursuits ; but even among our native Heaths 
there are several fine varieties that are well worth cultivating. In 
our common Heath, or Ling, Calluna vulgaris, we have the white- 
flowered variety, the double flowered, decumbent, tomentose, varie- 
gated, scarlet, and spiked. 

The varieties of JErica cinerea, or " CarHn Heather," are the white 
flowered, dark purple, red, and flesh coloured. In the Mriea tetraUx^ 
or Cross-leaved Heath, we have the alha and camea. Many more 
names of hardy Heaths might be added, and those of your readers 
who desire more will find them in the volume of the MorieuUural 
Cabinet for 1843. Some years a^o an article of mine appeared in the 
Cabinet, " On Blanching Rowers in the Flower Ghtrden." An extract 
from it may not be out of place at present. " The JSriea herbaeea is 
a common species in most flower-gardens, and also an early flowerer. 
Its blossoms are red in general, yet they may be made white without 
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injuring the leaves of the plant or the flowers. A portion of the plant 
may be covered with light earth, before the flowers have any red 
colour, and the covered part may remain until the flowers of the un- 
covered portion are fully out. When the earth is taken off, it will 
be found that the corollas have increased in size, equal to those that 
were exposed, but instead of being red like them, they will be found 
to be a pure white. A sprinkling from a wateriug-pot with a rose on 
it will remove any of the soil that may renuun about the flowers and 
foliage. Different parts of the plant may be covered, according to the 
fancy of the operator. Half of the flowers may be red, aud the other 
half white, or there may be a circle of white flowers surrounding the 
red on the same plant. They will continue white for some time, and 
it may be amusing to some persons to observe the gradual progress 
of the colour growing upon the flowers. A sudden change mav be 
made in the appearance of the flower-garden by this simple plan. 

A writer on the cultivation of hardy Heaths says, '^ tnat the best 
mode of exhibiting their beauty to advantage is perhaps that of 
grouping them." The smaller-growing kinds are well adapted for 
edgings to peat beds ; they are by no means particular in regard to 
choice of soil, growing well in li^ht sandy loam mixed with a very 
little peat, and m all grades of soil of that class. The situation for 
them may be either wet or dry. The only care required to keep them 
in health and vigour is not to allow them to get more than four years 
of a£;e without replacing them with youn^ plants, with the exception 
of three species, which will be noticed hereafter. When they get 
beyond that age they are liable to have their stems split from the 
bottom to the top during winter, which, if it does not entirely kill 
the plants, very much disfigures them. 

The keeping up a succession of young plants is readily effected ; for 
all the sorbs requiring to be renewed root readily by lavers, which, 
when taken off and transplanted, either in September or April, rarely 
fiul. Larger plants may also be transplanted with safety at these two 
seasons. The old European Heath, E. Mediterranean which makes 
long shoots every season, is liable to have part of its tender branches 
killed back in winter, except in very sheltered situations, while the 
variety foimd in Ireland makes short firm shoots, and is never injured 
by the weather. 

The manuring of Heaths is a thing not very common among gar- 
deners, and yet it may be done with advantage to the plants. Mr. 
Knight says, '^ Experience having satisfied me that plants of all kinds, 
even Heaths, very often perish through shortness of food, and that 
they very rarely suffer from excess of it when their roots are confined 
to the narrow limits of a pot." Again he says, '' A plant of a Heath 
{JBSrica augtralts, I believe) was placed under my care, with a request 
that I should treat it in any way I wished. It was then about eight 
inches high, and growing in a small quantity of peat-earth and sand, 
and in that it continued to grow, witn very little increase of size, tiU 
the following spring. Erom that period it was regularly supplied 
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with water, which, though clear, was conEriderably tinged with an 
infusion of pigeon's dung. I was apprehensive this kind of food 
would prove &tal to it ; but, far from this being the result, the plant 
grew with excessive health and vigour, emitting very numerous 
branches, eight of which exceeded eighteen inches each in length. It 
was then taken awav by the owner, and I have not since seen or 
heard of it, but it left me in a state of luxuriant health. How 6r 
other species of this genus will bear being thus abundantly fed with 
liquid manure is an interesting question to the gardener.'* 

A knowledge of our native Heaths may lead some to a better ac' 
quaintance of the Ericacea^ or Heath family, which are scattered over 
different portions of our globe, for there are many beautiful plants in 
the order ; and a writer justly remarks, " Among all the productions of 
the vegetable kingdom, there is not a single individual but which has 
its uses ; even those very tribes which daily remind us of man's faH, 
and the curse pronounced upon the earth for his sake, have in them 
properties of peculiar usefulness, and prove beneficial to the wants of 
man. Ghod hath made nothing in vam : some are for use, others for 
ornament; and not a few, perhaps all, are possessed of medicinal 
properties— properties without which life itself would be a burden, 
and if deprived of which, it would be utterly impossible for man to 
exist. Those who despise God, and make flesh their aim, are com- 
pared to the Heath in the desert, and shall not see when good cometfa ; 
and it is poor comfort, when times mend, they shall have no share in 
it, but shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness. It will be 
better to be 

."'The man 
Whom nature's workg can chanu) with God Himself 
Hold converse, grow familiar day by day 
"With bis conceptions, act npon his plan. 
And form to his the reli^ of thdr aonls.' *' 
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NOTES OX NEW AN.D SELECT PLANTS. 

ILIUM CANADENSE,. var. plavtjm. Nat. Ord. 
Liliacea, — An old but little-known variety, which was 
originally introduced from Canada into iVance, from 
whence plants were received in this country as far back 

as 1629» It grows wild in Carolina, Virginia, the 

Alleghany^Mountains, and other, districts of North America. A 
graceful plant, bearing flowers about one-third the size of the common 
white Lily, bright golden yellow, with numerous dark red spots ; thfe 
number of blossoms varies from one to a dossen, according to the 
strength of the plant. Not so well known as its merits deserve. 
(^Flore des SerreB, lV74i.) 
18. CosMELiA BTJBEA. Nat. Ord. Epacrideed. Syn. Epacria 
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rii^a.— A small evergreen sTirab, the numerous brandies of which 
are terminated by a single pendent flower, which are tubular, about 
an inch long, somewhat resembling that of an Epacris, of a bright 
carmine-red, which contrasts admirably with the dark green of the 
foliage. The leaves are imbricated, surrounding and overlapping each 
other along the stems. It was discovered about the commencement 
of the present century by the illustrious Bobert Brown, inhabiting 
the marshes of the south-west coast of Australia, near to King 
George's Sound. It bloomed with Messrs. Loddige, in a coolj house, 
for the first time in this country. (Flore des Serres, 1176.) 

19. CLEMATIS LAWuaiKOSA, var. PAiLiDA. Nat. Ord. Banun- 
culacea, — ^M. Van Houtte has reproduced a figure of this magnificent 
Clematis, which is decidedly the hnest of the whole genus, and which 
he states has borne the severe winters of Paris without any pro- 
tection. It succeeds well in the open air in this country also. The 
flowers are of remarkable size, measuring in numerous instances ten 
inches across ; they are of a delicate lavender-blue, and constitute 
it one of the handsomest hardy climbing plants we have. An account 
of its history and introduction has already been given. (Flore des 
Serves, 1176.) 

20. Steeptocabptts poltanthtts. Nat. Ord. Cyrtandracea. — 
Prom Porfc Natal, and raised from seeds in Kew Gardens. The 
flowers resemble those of a small Achimenes, being about an inch 
and a quarter across, pale slaty blue, with a blush tube and yellow 
throat, borne in clusters of five or six together. The foliage is large, 
and of a fine green. It flourishes in a moist stove, but requires a 
dry atmosphere during winter. (Flore des Serres^ 1168.) 

21. Teadbsoaittia disooiiOB, var, vittata. Nat. Ord. Com- 
melinea, Syn. T, Ziw^a/a. —Plants with handsome foliage are at 
present in great favour with the gardening public, and deservedly so. 
Tradescantia discolor, var. vittata, is a very remarkable member of 
tWs class, and inferior to few in the beautiful markings of its leaves, 
which are striped alternately along the whole length of their upper 
surface with oands of golden yellow and clear green; the unaer 
surface is a rich crimson-purple, the mixture of which produces a 
charming effect. The leaves in size and shape resemble those of the 
common garden Iris. The present variety made its first appearance 
in Holland, and we are given to understand M. Van Houtte secured 
the possession of the whole stock from M. W. Steen, who had it 
through a friend at Batavia. The blossoms are small and white, 
supported in crimson bracts. The plant is very easy of propagation, 
but reguiros a warm stove. (Flore des Serres, 1169.) 

23. CTCL0B0TIII14 ALBA. Nat. Ord. Idliaoea, — A neat bulb, one 
among many which are less generally grown than their beauty would 
waTrant. The fiowers are pendent, pure white, and of a globular 
form, produced by the curving in of the petals. The inner surface 
of the latter is covered with delicate white down. The sepals are 
green, lightly ribbed with brown, and the whole flower about two 
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inches across. This species is from Galifomia, where it was detected 
by the late unfortunate botanical trayeller, Mr. David Dou^^. A 
cold pit suits this bulb better than any other situation. {JNare det 
Serrei, 1171.) 

23. HiBisoTJS icABMOSATUS. Nat. Ord. Muhaeem. Sjn. .^Ite- 
Hlan marmoratum. — The flowers of this Hibiscus resemble in a 
considerable degree certain varieties of Azalea Indiea; thej are 
covered with an abundance of rose-coloured spots on a white or pale 
blush ground, and being thought to present a somewhat marbled 
appearance, gave rise to the specific name . marmora^Mt. It was 
imported &om Mexico in 1854, by M. Au£;uste Tonel, and bloomed 
for the first time in Europe with M. Amb. YerschfUffelt, of Ghent, 
in May, 1855. It is a rather small bushy ^lant, bearing large leaves ; 
the flowers are solitary, borne &om the axils of the leaves, and are 
about three inches across. (JPhre des Serres^ 1159.) 

24. Stekavtheba piinroLiA. Nat. Ord. JJpamd^«.— Introduced 
from New Holland in 1811. A small bushy shrub, bearing flowers 
at the extremities of the branches, and densely covered with small, 
narrow, and pointed foliage, about an inch in length, resemblmg in 
this respect some of the Pinus tribe. The flowers are borne in 
terminal clusters of three or four in each, tubular, rather under an 
inch in length, of a rosy crimson, with a white band and green tip. 
It flourishes well in a cool greenhouse. {More dee Serree, 1162.) 

25. locHBOMA Wabscewiczii. — Sent to the Botanic Qarden at 
Zurich, by M. Von Warscewicz, jfrom Peru. It is a pretty plant in 
every sense of the word, and is well deserving a place in the green- 
house. It is a free bloomer, putting forth its long pendent flowers 
when the plants are not more than six inches high, in pairs, from 
the axils of the leaves ; they are tubular, somewhat resembling in 
appearance those of a miniature Datura, three inches in length, and 
an inch and a half across the mouth, of a lavender-purple, reticulated 
with veins of a deeper tint in the mouth and throat. The stamens 
are white and promment. The foot-stalks are e^ual in length to the 
flowers. Polii^e is a fine lively green, cordate, six inches in length, 
and four across. It is readily propagated by cuttings. {Flare dee 
Serree, 1168.) 

26. DiAiirTHVB prLOHEBBntrs. Nat. Ord. Silenaoea. Syn. D. 
Japanietu. — Although this pretty little plant has been introduced to 
this country for some years, it is seldom seen in cultivation. It is 
supposed to be a native of China. The flowers are borne in a ter- 
minal cluster of thirty or forty, and resemble a " Sweet William" in 
miniature. Their diameter does not exceed the third of an inch ; 
the petals are deep blood-red, while the centre is green, surrounded 
with a distinct, irregular, white eye. It is of dwarf habit, not growing 
more than from three to four inches high, and has a very neat 
appearance. The leaves resemble those of the Daisy, which gives 
nse to the name by which it is known by French gardeners, as 
'M'OBillet ll feuilles de F&querette." It succeeds well in peaty soil. 
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and has a cliarming efeot when grown in small pots. {More des 
SerreSf 1172.) 

27. Passitloba tinifolia. Nat. Ord. Fasdjlorete, — A rare and 
little-known species, belonging to the edible section of Passifloras. 
It is said to be an ornamental plant, bearing fruit the size of an 
apricot, globose, yellow, and probably as well flavoured as the other 
species of this ^oup. The flowers are somewhat showy when ex- 
panded, about two inches and a half across ; the sepals are rather 
narrow, greenish, white without, and deep pink within ; the corona 
consists of a double ray, the fllaments of which are white, with three 
banded rows of purple, and three of crimson towards the base. The 
leaves are about four inches long, alternate. It is a climber of easy 
culture in a moist stove ; a native of Demerara. {Bot, Mag,, 4958.) 

28. AsTiBiLE BUBBA. Nat. Ord. Saxifragea, — A neat-blooming, 
hardy, herbaceous plant, discovered on the Khasia mountains, in 
Eastern Bengal, by JDr. Griffith, and afterwards by Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson, by whom seeds were sent to the Eoyal Q-ardens at Kew. 
It is perfectly hardy, and blooms in the late summer and autumn 
months. It grows to the height of about Ave feet, and is similar in 
habit and appearance to the Spiraeas. The flowers are produced in a 
panicled spike of near a foot in length ; the individual flowers are 
small but numerous, of a bright pink. {Bot, Mag,^ 4959.) 

29. Lobelia splendbns, var. ignea. Nat. Ord. LobeliacecB,'^ 
An old but showy variety, introduced to England upwards of forty 
years ago, from Paris. It was discovered in Mexico by those illus- 
trious travellers Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland, who sent seeds of 
it to the Berlin Botanic Q-arden. It appears to have been almost 
lost to our gardens for many years, and although treated as a green- 
house plant, it will be found to be perfectly hardy. It belongs to 
the erect-growing herbaceous class, and attains two to three feet high, 
producing its flowers very freely, which are large, and of a rich 
scarlet. {Bot, Mag., 4960.) 

30. Seaeobthja eleoans. Nat. Ord. JPalmce, — ^A Palm inhabit- 
ing the northern and eastern coast of Australia. Plants have been 
raised at the Royal Gardens of Kew, from seeds transmitted by 
Allan Cunningham, and one of these having attained a height of 
twenty-eight feet from the ground, produced its racemes of small 
flowers of a dull pale lilac, from the side of the dark green graceful 
trunk, in the autumn of 1856. {Bot* Mag,, 4961.) 

31. Adhatoda CTDOiniEFOLiA. Nat. Ord. Acanthacece, — A new 
stove shrub from Brazil, introduced by Messrs. Yeitch and Son. 
The flowers are large and showy, about the size and somewhat of the 
form of Salvia patens ; they are produced closely, surrounding the 
stem from the axils of the leaves. The upper lip is white, tipped 
with purole ; the lower, large and pendent, of a deep violet-purple, 
with a white streak down the centre, under side cream colour. The 
foliage is handsome, and, as the name would indicate, somewhat like 
that of the Quince. {Bot, Mag,, 4962.) 

E 
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32. Fabfttgium obawdb. Under this name is placed, provisionally 
at least, the new plant shown by Mr. Glendinning at a kte meeting 
of the Horticultural Society, and supposed to be a species of Tussiloffo. 
Having bloomed at the end of December, its flowers appear to indi- 
cate it as the type of a new genus proposed under the above name 
by Dr. Lindley. The appearance of the foliage is much like that of 
a Coltsfoot (Tt*«w%o), out this is the chief attraction of the plant, 
the flowers being rather insignificant, yellow, with a dull purple 
centre. The leaves are large, measuring sometimes more than two 
feet in circumference, and borne on stalks twelve to eighteen inches 
long ; their colour is a peculiarly bright emerald-green, blotched with 
patches of clear yellow. It is supposed to be evergreen and perfectly 
hardy, and we believe will prove a vast acquisition to British gardens, 
the showy foliage entitling it to a place in every parterre, where it 
will need only be seen to be duly appreciated. 




NEW AND SELECT GAEDEN HYBEIDS. 

[Under this head we purpose to describe all such seedling flowers or hybrid varieties 
which we consider worthy of cultivation that come under onr notice, and which will 
serve not only as a guide to the amateur in the selection of his plants, hot as a reooand 
of the triumphs of horticultural skill in the department of hybridization.] 

ANSY IMPEEATRICB EUQENIE (Miellez).- A new 
French variety of the fiancy class. The upper petals are 
mottled with rosy plum colour, surrounded by a narrow 
creamy white border ; the lower petals are cream colour, 
with a large blotch of violet shaded off to rose. The 
Sowers are of large size and tolerable shape. {Flore des Serves, 

1161.) 

2. Pakst Leonidab (Charpentier). — ^Another continental variety 
of the fancy class, sent out by M. Miellez, of Esquermes, near Lille. 
The upper petals are of a rich violet-plmn colour, the lower sulphur- 
white, with a broad edge and large blotch of deep violet ; yellow eye. 
An immense-sized flower, but not of first-rate form. {Flore des 

Serres, 1161.) 

3. rxjCHSiA EOSALBA (Cocne). — A hybrid raised by M. Coene, of 
Ghent. It is a distinct variety, the tube and corolla being of a 
delicate peach colour, and the sepals tipped with pale carmine. 
Notwithstanding our English taste, which leads us to prefer a dark 
corolla, with a light tube and sepals, this will be found to be an 
attractive and free-flowering plant. (Flore des Serres, 1156.) 

4. TnopJEOLTJM AZUEETTM, var, aEANDiELOEtrM. — A variety in the 
possession of M. Verschaffelt, having flowers of superior size to those 
of the old T. axurettm, of a lighter blue, and with a Lirge white 
centre. {Flore des Serres, 1160.) 

6. Azalea indica, var. Beatjte d'Eueope. Nat. Ord. FricoB, — 
A very showy hybrid, lately sent out by M. Miellez, of Esquermes. 
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The flowers are of good size and tolerable form, the grotind- 
colour wbite, ornamented with numerous regular salmon-red stripes. 
It is a decided acquisition to this beautiful tribe. {Flore des 
Serves, 1157.) 

6. Azalea htdica, var, albo-cikcta (Coene). — A hybrid, raised 
by M. Coene, nurseryman, of Ghent. The flowers are large, bright 
pink, surrounded by a waved edge of pure satin-white. M. van 
Houtte has purchased the stock, which he will shortly send out. 
(JFlore des Serres, 1180.) 

7. Tybjba Obt0iebii (Van Houtte).— A plant closely allied 
to the Achimenes. It was raised in the establishment of M» 
Van Houtte, who named it after his friend M. Ord^es, of the 
Botanic Garden of Zurich. A robust and tall-growing variety, 
flowering freely. The blossoms resemble in form those of Achimenes 
pieta, but are, however, of superior size ; they are of a rich crimson, 
numerously spotted with purple ; the throat is pale yellow, and the 
stems red, closely covered with hairs. It requires the same treatment 
as the Achimenes. {Flore des Serres, 1181.) 

8. Pblabgoititjm: Tattycobam (SUpper), fancy. — ^A handsome 
variety, the upper petals deep maroon, with a narrow white edge, the 
lower white ground, with crimson-purple blotches; a nice round 
flower. 

9. Pelabgoitjtjm Emily Whitcheb (Slipper), fancy* —-A 
delicate flower of good form; upper petals clear carmine-rose, 
narrowly edged with white, lower petals white, with a banded blotch 
of the same tint as the upper ; the colours are very clear and very 
pleasing ; a fine large flower. 

10. PELABaOKITJM GEBTBrDE ElCHABDSON (Slipper), FANCY. — 

Upper petals crimson-maroon, with an even edge of white, lower , 
petals having a large blotch of the same intense colour, which covers 
nearly two-thirds of their surface ; centre clear white ; good form, 
and a showy flower. The above three are new varieties sent out by 
Mr. Slipper. 

FLORICULTrHAL OPEEATIONS POE PEBETTAET. 

IN THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

General Opebauons. —Most of the operations directed last month may still he 
carried out ; all alterations should he done as soon as possihle. Beds and Flower" 
borders, dig and dress, heing careful not to disturh roots, and add some well-decomposed 
manure, leadf-mould, etc. Grafting, should he commenced when the weather is open. 
Xawns, Verges, etc., roll after rain as the season is fast advancing for mowing ; trim 
Tcrges, and lay down turf where necessary. Layers of Shrubs, etc., transplant 
such as are rooted. Flans of Flower Gardens should now he made, and mark each hed 
with the .kind of flowers desired, after.which see to preparing a stock of plants for them» 
Polyanthuses, earth up with rich compost. Protect tdl half-hardy plants out of doors* 
Seeds, dean and sort for use next month ; sow seeds of shruhs and forest treeii, also of 
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IwtbacMni pennmiHls. Sailt and manuru, colled uid tnru over lie*p«. SaAtri, 
ptopagate by juckcrs, Hoses, Lilacs, Sjiiogaa, and other choice ehruba. WMt ihoold 
be mndE, and kept in repair; roll, Bwecp, and "eed. 

CuLTUHil DtPABTHENT.~Jn«ron« eaa be pluitcJ early id the mODtb, and will 
bloom in June ; level the beds nith a conrMi rake to within ibont an ineli of the walk \ 
the roots shouli be dibbled in one incli and a half id deplh, and Bre incliea apart ; 
■eedlings a trifle wider, as the; grow more tigorouily. The aitnation ahonid be opeB| 
level, and cipoitcd to the eun. AnnuaU, sow hudy in bordera. Sienituit, am. 
Sulii, continue to protect. Cumalioiu, plant, and shelter from cold winds. Ser- 
hacsovs plants may be divided, and planted where retjuired ; reduce too large patdiea. 
BoUyhocIc!, plant out. Syacinlhi, those which have done blooming, take away aod 
place Id sail, to dry off. Paiuiei, ttill continue lo protect th« beds &oia atrong winds, 
and top-drese with half-rotten mannre. Pinit, aUo protect and top, and see planta 
remain ecciu'e. Faoain, protect the early buds of tree FEeoniea from froat. JZohnh- 
culuia, follow the directions as tor Auemones, Boiei, plant early, and prune all the 
hardy class, the more tender sorts neit month. Manure ronnd the roots with cow- 
dnng. If new varieties by iced are desired, (his is the best time to sow. The young 
plants wild be np about July, and may be planted the ensuing spring. Sinii, ever- 
greena may atill be planted in mild weather. Cut ucound the roott of SDch as it is deair*ble 
to remofe in July or August. Xenly planted should have liquid manure to atvt them, 
and be supported with Gtakes, Frurte, ^hifl, and drees the toil of such aa are in pots 
or boxes. Tubeioiet, ^ilant ia n \Tarm aheltered sitnation. TvUpt, if severe frost 
" ' ' I are well drained, they receive no harm. Stir 
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Oenekal Ofekitidns. — The instructions given under this head last month ibonU 
atill be followed i water shonld be given with care, and eicest avoided, to prevent damp; 
w abonld be given whenever weather permits. Cufliaffi should be provided by pbudng 
the plants ia heat to grow. 

Cultural Cepabtmeni: in ihk CoiiD-prr ahd Fbahk. — Mpinei, expose them 
as maeh as possible to the free action of the air, to prevent those starting into growth 
being drawn up weakly. Anauali, tendfr, sow and plunge in a hotbed, water slightly, 
>nd cover with mats at night. Aiitirrhinumi, cuttings put in during antumu may be 
potted off singly, if required for early bloom. Auriaiiat, see what offsets may bo 
removed, as this is the best time for it. When they are taken off, fill np the pots with 
a compost of two-thirds well- decomposed cow-dung, and one-third light soil and coarse 
sand ; water them and cover up at night, that they may not be checked by frost. If 
mild, a little gentle min doel no harm, especially us the season idvancea. Bedding 
PlanU, prepare sufficient stock to plant the beds for summer display, nhteh principally 
depends on prcpatstion this month. Cnttings of Alousoas, AnagdUis, BonvanliBs, 
Calceolarias, Cupheae, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Lotus, Fetnnias, Bagworts, 
Stdviaa, Terbenas, and such plants, should immediately be struck, or the plants will be 
too weakly to answer the purpose. Campanula Carpatiea, sow and plunge in heat for 
aatumn-blooming. Campanula pyramidalu, pot off in eighteen-incb pots towards the 
dose of this month, in turfy loam, well-rotted dung, and a little peat ; lake off all off- 
sets but three and the central stem ; place in a gentle hotbed till a foot and ■ half 
high, and occasionally water with liquid manure. Camatiom and Picoteea, go over 
; foliage ; give abnndant air, to prevent their throwing up 
at birds do not pick off the young and tender shoots. 
le close of the month cuttings may be put in. DaAliai 
irly in the month a hotbed of dung, tan, or leaves, and 
sed off, and the materials are of due temperature, lay n{>an 
in which lo plant the roots. When they have pushed about 
der a joint near the toot, trim off (he h>wer le«ves, and 
sand. Water and plunge in bottom heat. INhen 
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mild, it will tend to promote the plants pmhing, therefore give all air possible ; if rain 
occur, tilt Ihe lights at back and front, to haie a curient of nir paaa througli ; keop 
them near the glass. Attend ia prapagation. Laieliat, erect, tovarda the end of the 
manth, if the snokert have sufficienttj poahed, pot off singly in good rich loam and 
manore. Mignonelte, sow in pots and boiea for sncceBuon. Petumat, ploce in a warm 
frame, to push for cuttings. Pinka, admit all ur to those in pole. PolyaiilAaMi \a 
pots, stir the soil and top-dress ; keep cool and rather Arj, avoiding frost and rain. 
S/oeii, Intermediate and Tex-iceet, may stUI be sown in light rich soil, aad placed in a 
hotbed. Higridwu, pot, and keep rather dry. Verbeiuu, take off cutting*, and strike 
in a hotbed in silver sand. Seed ma; be bohd in shalloff. pam. 

Cin.TURAii Defabthent in the aBEiNHOUSE. — AMrtUKeriai, repot early. 
Axaleai, place those caming into bloom in the warmest part of the house, and remove 
to a colder when in bloom. To retard them, keep as cool aa possible, and be more 
sparing of water. Young plants pushing into growth should be potted in flbroua peat 
and Baud, and placed in a gentle heat. Bs cautious in giving water to ipeeimena. 
Salii, when coming into bloom, assist with a little liquid manure. CaleeoUaiat, 
increase the supply of water gradnally, and shiFl plants destined for exhibition. Keep 
clear of insects, and give air, to prevent injury by damp. Sow seed. Camelliat shoiuu 
occupy an airy place, and the soil retained in an equable moisteaed condition, using 
water that has stood some time in ttie house to warm. Apply weak manure-water 
alternately. Propi^te by grafting, ioarcliing, etc. Cinerariat, shift into larger pots 
where necessary ; remove suckers, which may be struck, to increase stock. Train the 
plants, tying the branches at regular distances, to make specimens. To secure lata 
bloom, repot small plants, and stop them. Fumigate fi-eqnenlly, to keep down fly, etc. 
Erieat, give abundance of air and water as necessary, seeing that the; are ugvei allowed 
to flag. If attacked by mildew, apply sulphur. Fuehiiai, place in a eUght bottom 
heat, to start them. Prune and thin out shoots, which will make nice young plants, 
when etinck, for late bloom. Syringe daily over the foliage. Old plants m^ be 
shaken oat and repotted. Sard-ieooded plasli, as Epacrises, Comeas, Acacias, Oora- 
nillas, and other plants of this class, coming into bloom, water only when neceasaiy, 
giving as much as will penetrate the whole ball of roots. JJUiuat may now be potted, 
but abstain from watering for a fortnight. Mimuljoei, give plenty of pot-room, and 
water well. Place them in a light part of the honse, and they will bloom Gnely. 
Pelargontume, to make specimens, repot them in their blooming-pots. Give a me 
ciicnlation of air, which gives vigour to the shoots, and prepares them thereby for a 
higher temperatare afterwards without injury, and gives a stronger bloom. Apply a 
little weak liqoid manure occasionally. Thin out the one-year-old plants. To have a 
succession of bloom, stop the shoots. A few fancy varieties may be forced for early 
bloom. He carcfiil to keep down the green fly. PriwiUat, give a little manure-water 
to snch as are in flower. The double Chinese Primrose will require a little eitra 
warmth, from iS" at night, to 65° or 60° by day. Eoiea in pots, syringe frequently 
tiiose starting into growth ; guard i^ainst green fly and maggots. Scarlet Geraniamr, 
snch as have been stored away in sheds and other places should be examined, and any 
taonldy or decayed parts removed ; dust them with powdered lime and charcoal, and 
place Ihem in a better light, which will cause them to produce strong and healthy 
shoots. S&mbt, see the directions for last montb, which apply also to the preaent. A. 
gentle bottom heat and free nse of the syringe are bencftcial. 
IN TH£ STOTB; 
GKHEnAi: OFEftATiONS. — lu addition to the remarks of last month in this depart- 
ment, attend to the following. Air may be freely admitted during the middle of the 
day in sunny weather. Cuitinyi, at the end of the month these may be put in. 
Potting, tlie collection generally should bo repotted, the present being the best time for 
doing it. SoiU, place under cover and prepare for use. Syringe, make constant use uf 
thia, which will prevent in a great measore the appearance of the red spider, as well ae 
keep tie foli^ ot the plants clean and healthy. Temperatiire may be slightly raised 
aa Uie season advances. Water, give this element freely as the days increase in length. 
CuLTUEAL Dkfabthgnt.— j£nitryl/i>« should be potted and gradaally forwarded. 
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Begonias^ examine the plants, such as are commencing growth, repot if required. 
Bilbergias, Tillandsicu, Vriesias, and other herbaceous plants in this house will require 
looking to, dividing, and repotting. Oloxiniat^ Achimeues^ Gesnerias, etc., may be 
potted for a succession at different times. Ixoraty place near the glass, and give air 
freely ; repot and tie ont young plants to make specimens, and increase the quantity 
of water. SucculenU will require care that they be not rotted off by too much 
moisture, rather let them be too dry. , 



QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

List of a Dozen Best Phloxes. — Oblige a Seven Tears* Subscriber with a list of 
a dozen fine Phloxes, such as you know to be good and dwarf, in an early Cabinet, — 
P. P. [Comte de Ghambord, pure white, eighteen inches. Madame Rayner, white, 
carmine eye, two feet. General Brea, rosy red, fine, two feet. Lychniflora, crimson- 
purple, two feet. Madame Couslin, blush, purple eye, two feet. Madame ^niomani, 
deep crimson, two feet. Mrs. Winfield, lilac, shaded, pink eye, eighteen inches.. Mr. 
Rendalter, white, ruby eye, two feet. Diana, white, pink eye, one foot. M[adame 
Fontaine, white, carmine-pink eye, two feet. Colonel Dundas, dark plum colour, large, 
two feet. Addiaoni, white, carmine centre, fine, two feet. — Ed.] 

Wellcngtonia gigantea and Chinese Iris. — It would be very acceptable to 
several of the readers of the Floricultural Cabinet to be informed if the Wellingtouia 
ffigantea has stood the winter in England without protection, and how it fared ; also 
the plan to be pursued to flower the beautiful (but now seldom seen) Chinese Iris. — 
Biscemara, 

Horticultural Societt. — Although unable to announce the plans of the Council 
with respect to the ensuing year, their views not being yet matured* we nevertheless un- 
derstand that they are resolved to throw all possible vigour into the operations of the 
Society. It is intended that the garden shoiUd be principally devoted to practical Hor- 
ticulture in all its branches, and made a great school of experiment, where all new 
inventions, new fruits, new garden plants, new vegetable seeds, and new building con- 
trivances shall be fairly tested. A guide-book for the information of visitors is in 
preparation. Communications have been opened with foreign countries vrith a view to 
procuring exotic seeds for distribution, the forerunner of which may be regarded the 
beautifol hardy Pampas Grass, now giving away, and the valuable seedling Camellias, 
for which the Society is indebted to the libeiulity of one of its members, Francis J. 
Sloane, Esq., of Florence ; these will be in distribution about Midsununer next. In 
addition to the usual monthly meetings in London, which retain their former character, 
it is said that two grand meetings are to be held in London, in some large commodious 
building, the one early in May for such horticultural productions as may be then pro- 
curable, and the other in October, for a grand exhibition of fruit, in which continental 
fruit-growers will be invited to Join the English gardeners. It is even whispered that 
an exhibition in the garden, upon an entirely new plan, is under consideration, the great 
iron consOTvatory being cleared for the purpose, in aid of the usual tents'. We entertain 
no doubt that these arrangonents, or such of them as may be eventually carried out, 
will be so framed as to give the Fellows of the Society all possible advantages and privi- 
leges, beyond what the public can obtain by the mere purchase of tickets. Should this 
be so, a very large accession of Fellows, under the new regulations, may be anticipated. 
So well, indeed, do these regulations already work, that at the very first meeting after 
they came into operation seventeen new Fellows were elected, on the second meeting, 
thirty-seven ; and we hear that many more candidates for the Fellowship have since pre- 
sented themselves for ballot at the meeting in February. The cost of a Fellowship is 
now indeed so small, admission fees having been abolished, and the annual ^subscription 
being either four guineas or two guineas, at the option of the Fellow, that a considerable 
increase in the numbers of the Corporation seems to be a certain event. So large a 
mmiber as fifty-four elections in two meetings has not occurred since July, 1821, the 
period when llie Society was in its hi^est prosperity.— (Tdtrol^Mr'f ChromcU* 
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IxofiAS. — This splendid genus delights in an atmosphere produced by fermenting 
materiala, such as a dung frame, or pit. "When procurable, those short stubby pieces 
generally found upon large plants when they have done blooming are the best to pro- 
pagate from, as they root freely, and also produce abundance of branches. Take the 
cuttings when the wood is tolerably ripe, and having cut them into slips of about three 
inches long, place them immediately in small pots, in sandy turfy soil, and plunge the 
pots in a brisk bottom heat. If the atmosphere is not very moist it will be necessary 
to cover the cuttings for a tiide with a bell-glass, but if the atmosphere be close no such 
protection will be necessary. When the cuttings are rooted pot them off separately, 
using rich turfy peat and sand, and plunge them again in a brisk bottom heat. If 
sufficient heat can be commanded, it is a matter of little importance at what time the 
cuttings are put in ; but, when a preference can be had, of course spring is the best 
time. If your object is to grow large specimens, select the best plants in February, 
and having stopped the shoots, to m&e the plants bushy, pot them directly they have 
made shoots an inch long, using rich turfy peat and gritty sand, with some small pots- 
herds and pieces of charcoal. Maintain a bottom heat of not less than eighty degrees, 
and an atmospheric temperature of from sixty-five to seventy-five degrees, with 
abundance of moisture, and a free circulation of air. As the plants progress in growth 
peg the shoots out horizontally, and water occasionally with weak manure-water. When 
the plants require it give a second shift, and stop rude growth, so as to form compact 
specimens. If it is wished t6 bloom the plants the first season they must not be grown 
too late in the autumn, but air must be admitted freely, so as to ripen the wood, and 
set the flower-buds before winter conmiences. Pursue the same treatment in the second 
year, but keep the plauts in a comparatively dry atmosphere through the winter. — L, JC, 

FoRSYTHiA viBiDissiMA. — The management of this plant is very simple, for it 
delights in any free soil^ and grows with considerable freedom ; planted and trained 
against^a wall, or in a very sheltered situation, it will be found a useful and excellent 
plant ; in a sheltered situation, it will yield a quantity of flowers when such things are 
very acceptable. The Forsythia is readily propagated by cuttings, either of the young 
or old wood. If the young wood is used, the pot containing the cuttings must be 
plunged in a gentle bottom heat, and in a close frame, but cuttings of the m^tm'ed wood 
will strike readily under a hand-gass in the autumn, and like other ^deciduous plants 
they may be planted out before they begin to grow in the spring. To ensure the plants 
blooming it is necessary that they be planted in rather poor soil, so as to ensure well- 
ripened shoots of a medium growth, rather than strong succulent ones, which rarely 
produce flowers, and are not so likely to resist the effects of a severe winter. As a plant 
for early forcing for the conservatory, this will be found very useful. For that purpose 
it should be grown in a pot, so as to induce it to form a head of small well-ripened 
shoots, each of which will produce a quantity of flowers, which are very durable, and a 
plant in the conservatory will remain in perfection for several weeks. The blossoms 
possess a slight fragrance at night. Perhaps the best treatment to ensure success is to 
take nice strong plants in the spring, and put them in pots suitable to their size, using 
a tolerably rich soil, and taking cai*e to stop the shoots as they progress in growth, so 
as to ensure the formation of a compact and handsome specimen. As the plants pro- 
gress in growth give them pot-room, by frequent shifting, but to ensure their blooming 
they should not be shifted later than the end of July. A few plants introduced into 
the forcing-house in November will be in bloom at Christmas, and by introducing some- 
eveiy month a succession may be maintained until their natural season of producing 
their flowers 'out of doors. — A Fractlcal Man. 

Habrothamnus pasciculatus. — This plant, if properly managed, will bear com- 
parison with the best of its class. Let young plants of about a foot high, healthy, and 
branched, be potted in large pots in May, using fibrous peat and loam, the latter 
predominating; set them in a cold pit, kept rather close and moderately damp,. and 
their progress will be very rapid. The natural habit of the plant, however, is to grow 
erect, and with very few branches, it is therefore requisite to stop the leading shoots 
once or twice in summer, and by the end of August they may be set out of doors for 
the autumn; on their return to the conservatory a fine display of blossoms will be 
ensured. — W, Taylor ^ CamherwelL 
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Thtmus azu&eus. — ^This neat little plant is one of the many Bpecies whidi are 
adapted for rockwork, and it will grow wdl in common peat. There is nothing striking 
in it, and the same may be said of most rock plants, they are well adapted for the 
purposes for which they arc cultivated ; for a tall plant on rockwork would destroy the 
features of the place, though there are many that would succeed. Thymus azureus has 
a purple or violet coloured flower, a short bushy habit, continues a considerable period 
in bloom, and greatly assists in miO^ing up a variety in all places where dwarf plants 
are required. The great use of these dwarf plants is that they flourish where there is 
but little sustenance, among stones and bad ground, where the soil is shallow and poor, 
and they propagate easily from seed or by parting the roots. — J. W, T, 

Fentstemon CoBiEA..— 'Having been very successftil in cultivating this beautiful 
plant, which I consider one of the finest of the genus, I forward yon my mode of 
treatment, which, if you think it worthy of a comer in your valuable pages, is at your 
service. I strike the cuttings in small sixty-sized pots, in light sandy soil, putting tiiem 
into a dung hotbed frame until they are rooted, when I remove them to the stove, and 
place them under a hand-glass, until they are well taken with the pot, always being 
careful, however, to exclude air and sunshine. I afterwards gradually inure them to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the stove, in which they remain until such time as I consider 
them strong, and able to bear a colder atmosphere, to which they are gradually inured, 
and finally removed to the open air. It is of the greatest importance, in the early stage 
of their culture, to keep them from a current of cold air. The plants I wish for stock 
I plant in the open ground, in deep rich loam, where they stand till September, or the 
beginning of October. Tliey are then lifted and put in a cool greenhouse for the winter. 
As, however, this is a plant very subject to mildew, and prevention being better than 
cure, I generally dust them well over with sulphur when housing them, even although 
there be no appearance of mildew present. — J, D. 

The Vinegar Plant. — A very interesting series of observations respecting the 
Vinegar Plant were recently laid before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, by Dr. 
Balfour. Of these, which we have not hitherto been enabled to notice, we now present 
a summary : — Much interest has been recently excited by the statements relative to the 
Vinegar Plant. This plant, which has a tough gelatinous consistence, when put into a 
mixture of treacle, sugar, and water, gives rise to a sort of fermentation by which 
vinegar is produced. After six or eight weeks the origin9l plant can be divided into two 
layers, each of which acts as an independent plant, and when placed xo syrup continues 
to produce vinegar, and to divide at certain periods of growth. The vinegar thus pro- 
duced is alwa]^s more or less of a syrupy nature. Various conjectures have been hazarded 
as to the origin of the so-called Vinegar Plant, some stating that it came from South 
America, or other distant regions, and others that it is a spontaneous production. Dr. 
Lindley states that it is a peculiar form of Penicillium glausum^ or common blue mould. 
There seems to be no doubt that it is an anomalous state of mould, or of some fungus 
allied to it, and the peculiarity of form and consistence appears to be owing to the 
material in which it grows. In place of producing the usual cellular sporiferous stalks, 
the mycelium increases to an extraordinary extent, its cellular threads interlacing to^ 
gether in a remarkable manner, and producing one expanded cellular mass. 

Fbancisceas. — ^Francisceas require to be grown in the stove. When at rest, how- 
ever, which, in the different species, occurs at varying periods, the temperature of an 
intermediate house is high enough for them ; and from this state of rest they are excited 
by a gentle increase of temperature, aided by the use of mild bottom heat. They are 
increased by cuttings of the young shoots planted in sand under bell-glasses, and plunged 
in a gentle heat. When they produce seeds, this affords another means of increase ; F. 
latifolia not unfrequently bears seeds. They should be potted in a compost of fibrous 
peat, good mellow loam, and leaf-mould, in equal parts, enough sand being added to 
secure good drainage. They must have but little water while in a dormant state ; but 
when growth has become active they will be bcuefited by a liberal supply, if care is 
taken that it does not stagnate. The large-leaved species seem to require greater 
supplies of water. Several of the species rank amongst the most useful of winter- 
blooming plants. — D* K, 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA, vab. PALLIDA. 

S one of the bandsomest hardy climbers we possess, and Is 
remarkable more especially for the immense size of its flowers, 
some of which have measured ten inches in diameter. It 
resembles closely in habit C. patens and jflorida, and is there- 
fore excellently adapted for trellis-work, verandahs, and other 
erections of like character. Having stood the late severe winters at 
Paris with no other protection than a slight covering of leaves, we 
may be assured that there are few places in our country where it 
would not do well. It is easily multiplied by layers or cuttings, and 
will no doubt prove a great acquisition to all who are fond of showy 
climbers. 




♦^ 




ON THE CTJLTUEE OF TEITONIA AX7EEA. 

BY AJSf OLD sTbsCEIBEB. 

ANDSOME plants of easy cultivation recommend 
themselves to every one, and the present more especially, 
as it not only answers this requirement, but multiplies 
freely, and may be kept through the winter in any place 
which excludes frost. I have usually a dozen pots of 
this delightful bulb in splendid show every season, literally loaded 
with their splendid deep orange-coloured flowers, and upwards of 
three feet high. The compost I have found them to grow in best, 
consists of equal parts of well-rotted leaf-mould, sandy loam and 
turfy peat, unsifted, and mixed up with silveiv sand ; this allows the 
roots to penetrate freely amongst it, being of a light porous character. 
I procure large-sized pots, in which, about the middle of February, 
I plant six strong bulbs, putting them in rather deep, so that they 
may be covered with about two inches and a half of the above- 
mentioned oompost. If, in turning the bulbs out of the old pot, any 

p 
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are found to be puahiu^, I take care that the tender ahoota are not 
broken, a misbap to whicb they are Tery liable, being eiceedinglr ^ 
brittle ; if this operation, however, is perfonned at the time indicated, 
tbe bnlbe will not bave made any oanoiderable advance, and this 
cautacm will not be bo neoeasarT as when delayed to a later period. 
Another advantage possessed by early pottii% is that the plants 
bloom stronger. To increase stock, 1 separate the young bulbs formed 
at tbe side of the old ones, which I take off at tbe time of pottinf , 
and plant them in store pot^ using a conipost rather more sandy 
than that for old bulba; the_Beeond or third year afterwards they 
mate good strong-blooming plants. To return, when potted the 
old bulbs may have a gentle watering, enough to slightly moisten the 
fresh Boil, after which I withhold this element tmtil tbe shoots begin 
to sprout above the pot. Having one of those useful erections a 
cold-pit, I place the pota therein, where they are kept cool, and make 
plow and steady grovrth; if ureed into flower by any increased 
temperature, tbepanta are weakly, and never flower so well as when 
thus treated. Water is given frequently, and the syringe often used 
as thev advance in growth, the latter chiefly as a preventive to 
the red spider, which appears very fond of the Tritonia, and without 
this precaution would soon turn all the leaves yellow, by ahstraotiog 
their natural juices. As the season advances I set the plants out of 
doors until the blossom appears, choosing a rather sheltered place for 
them ; when coming into flower I remove them into my small con- 
servatory, which they continue to ornament throughout the months 
of August and September. Under this treatment my plants are 
very healthy and roDust, covered with fine large panicles of flowers, 
and bright green leaves. 2K(o»im aurea is a native of Caffraria, 
from whence it was introduced by Mr. Backhouse, of York, in 1848, 
and for which he Mgbly merits the thanks of tbe gardening public. 



EEMAUKS ON WATEE A8 A MEANS i^OE OENAMENT 
IN PLBASmaE GROUNDS AND PABKS. 

BY MB. QEOBGE THOUPBOS, AXTHOEPB. 

ATEE contributes in an eminent degree to the 
improvement of landscape seeneiy, and on the proper 
appropriation of the sit^ extent, and form of a piece 
of water the success of the landscape gardener £r&- 
quently depends. The neglect which this branch of 
red may be attributed as much to the Lncompeteocy 
as to the difGculty of obtaining the required element, 
to submit to the deprivation than to have oontinoaUy 
ilioation of that which, otherwise judiciously dimosei 
atially conliributed to the charm of the laadsci^ or 
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grounds. We're proofs required of the yalue of water in ornamental 
grounds or park scenery, it would only be necessary to refer to those, 
lovely scenes of nature, where the smooth unrippled lake reflects' 
all the harmonious tints of the surrounding scenery; where the 
winding river, with its variously formed banks, enlivens' the meadow 
and valley ; where the babbling stream or rivulet trickling down its 
clear and. pebbly bed, breaking the silence, adds solemnity to the 
woods ; pr where the impetuous and bolder cataract dashes its mighty 
volume into the foam and spray of the waters beneath, or perchance 
breaks itself into numerous eddies and streamlets amongst the well- 
worn rocks in its course. Scenes like these must be viewed with 
admiration by all possessed of taste, and are therefore desirable 
wheirever they may be appropriately introduced on the domain of the 
lover of the picturesque or beautiful*. 

Lakes are very ornamental and proper in some situations) but 

require extent in length and width ; a unity of character is necessary 

in the surrounding scenery, and its boundaries should be much 

diversified in form, though this particular will be considerably 

modified by the extent devoted to it ; and no distinguishable character 

of outline should be observable, the little irregiuarities occasioned 

by projections and inlets are productive of a pleasing effect. A river 

winding along a valley or on an extended plain adds a lively interest 

to the scenery; where an adequate supply of water affords tho 

opportunity for producing an artificial river, much care is requisite 

in directing its course, in order to avoid those regular and iormal 

curves which so frequently mark works of art with a character offen* 

sive to the observer of nature. The regularly formed canal, with its 

equal width and sloping uniform banks, betrays the work of art in a 

very slight degree more than the regularly formed winding stream, 

with its sweeps and curves in geometrical exactitude, and its banks 

of uniform declivity. These formalities should always be avoided, 

for their monotony is ever painful to the eye of taste and correct 

judgment. A rivulet winding through well-wooded scenery is as well 

calculated to please the ear as the eye. The modest and musical 

tones of ^'baboling brooks" and purlmg streams, enlivened by th^ 

surrounding wood, amongst which they track their meandering 

way, are pleasing to the mind of the lover of nature in her rur^ 

dress. It is in such sequestered spots that such an one delights 

in being alone, removed &om the turmoil and bustle of the world, 

and enabled uninterruptedly to enjoy and contemplate nature's 

works. To such retreats man is instinctively led ; and who is there 

who has not felt it 

" Refreshing both 
To sense and soul, world wenried,'* 

when able to avail himself of such a sylvan ramble? Water pre- 
sented to the eye in the f6rm of a cataract impresses the mind with 
the idea of grandeur, and in no ol^er form perhaps ia its appearance 
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u> pictureBone, eapeci^y if on a large scale, and where it iB made to 
dash with bold irreguliuity over a rugged precipice, and where the 
adjacent ground supports a character in iinison. 

"Whik from aloft tbe bunting torrent* flow, 
A« deep ncoUing inrgei (nam below | 
Prone o'er the rocki tbo wbil«iiing aheet deicendi. 
And viewleM Echo'* 'itonubed eu it renda." 

In the disposal or formation of omunental water, the banks must 
be a particular feature in producing the character required ; on these 
much depend as to the general effect of the subject, and much 
judgment is essential to their well and appropriate disposal. To 
some situations the gentle curved line would oe beat adapted ; to 
others a comparBtiTely straight line on one side, with {>erhaps a 
decided irregiUarity on the other ; and aometimes the precipitous and 
towering bank, in places overhanging, would give good contrast and 
effect. The curved undulating line may be introduced where a 
continuity of a flat piece of water is visible, or where an irregularity 
of outliue in the distant scenery is manifest, and where any high and 
much -projecting forms in the foreground cut the irregularity of the 
distance, then the opposition of the curved line will be more par- 
ticularly requisite, and truly in harmony. A partial flat in parts ia 
frequeutly desirable, to give a view to the more interesting portions 
of a piece of water to be seen from the house, or any other con- 
spicuous point of view, as well as sometimes being in contrast to the 
l««ci^ices of another portion of the bank ; and sometimes, where a 
river IB much covered, a flat surface might in parts afford a view of 
some distant curve. A portion of the river thus reappearing at a 
distance would be truly interesting ; and this effect might even be 

? reduced under some circumstances with a lake, as well as a river. 
'he perpendicular and towering bank helps much to vary the 
appearance and character of the aides of a lake or river, opposing 
the regularly sloping hank, or even a dead level ; to produce the 
. picturesque these oppoBitiona should be carefully studied. The great 
object in works of this kind is so to dispose them that they shall not 
appear the studied production of art. Here may well be taken into 
account the component parts of banks, as well as their forms con- 
sidered as a whole, for on these parts depend much the character and 
effect produced. No better guide can be followed than the compo- 
sition of natural banks, and the varieties of strata remarked ; as we 
ye that those of a soft nature are washed away by 
ing projections of stronger suhatancea. Parts being 
'tions of green turf are thrown down, perhaps resting 
rhicb sometimes are observable brambles or other 
e to obtain support, and throwing their branches 
Bam below, all which combine to produce the moat 
and in works of art, where picturosque beauty is an 
ring and imitating these striking features, as well as 
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other prominent peculiarities, the work may be made to assume a 
character of natural irregularity and beauty, which is too seldom 
observed in artificial productions. 




ON THE MANAGEMENT OF OECHIDS. 

BY MB. WILLIAM BIEBLEY, OABPSKEB, SAITDEIT HALL. 

HE Orchidaceous tribe of plants is a peculiarly interest- 
ing one," whether we consider the singular forms under 
which they put forth their strange blossoms, the great 
variety of colour manifested not only in the tribe, but 
even in a single flower, their peculiar habit and modes 
of growth, or their quaint and exotic appearance ; all combine to add 
interest to them, and give rise to expressions of wonder and delight 
when a good collection is viewed in full perfection of growth and 
flower. The cultivation of Orchids has become much more general 
within the last dozen years than it was before, and many persons now 
attempt to form a small collection who heretofore would have can- 
sidered them as beyond their reach or means. I have here a good 
selection which has been under my care for some years, and, with a 
view to assist beginners in Orchid-growing, beg to give a few general 
remarks. 

Of Orchids, some are terrestrial, growing like English Orchises, 
but the greater number of them, and by far the most interesting, are 
those growing upon trees. Some of ^ this class delight in a very 
elevated situation, upon the summit of the higher trees ; others upon 
low bushes, or decayed parts of old trees. They are not found 
growing generally through the forests, but are choice in their place 
of growth. The trees overhanging a river are in many instances 
found to be a habitation for them, but even under such an advantage, 
it is observable that a considerable number of miles may be passed 
in their native habitats and not a single plant be discovered, when a 
sudden turning in the course of the river presents itself, and most 

Srobably rendering the atmosphere at sucn a situation * somewhat 
ifferent from the general course of the river, a considerable number 
of trees have been found to be literally loaded with the plants. 
Although fond of a damp atmosphere, this tribe delights in a free 
circulation of air. Collectors in general state that whether they 
are discovered upon old trees in a forest, or by a river, they are 
nearly always found on the outskirts, where they can have occasional - 
exposure to the sun and a free admission of air. However numerous 
may be the plants growing ^upon a single tree, not more than five 
species were ever discovered on the same tree. 

Collectors have informed us that, like all other plants. Orchids 
^require a resting season. In their native places, thi^ is during the 
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period there termed the '^ dry season/' when the heat is lower; and 
the growing and blooming time in the " wet season" of the year, the 
heat being much higher, reaching to 90^ or more. These particulars 
should always be attended to by growers of Orchids in the stove ; 
the greater the heat, the more powerful the moisture and the freer 
admission of air. To cause the plants to flourish well, these 
conditions must be obtained ; and as they are best realized in spring 
and summer, the most suitable season of rest is from November to 
the end of February. During this period the plants shoidd not 
stand upon a heated flue, but upon a trellis placed upon it. The 
heat of the house should be regulated so as to keep it 60^ by night, 
and allow it to rise to 68° by day. The plants will not require much 
water at the roots while resting, but during the middle of each day 
the warm flue shoidd be sprinkled with water, to cause a little 
humidity. "When the resting season is over many kinds will 
generally require repotting. I have not confined my practice to that 
time only; but when during summer a plant seems to want such 
extension of room, I afford it immediately by repotting, or in some 
cases keep raising the soil, etc., by piling additional portions suc- 
cessively. In order to secure the plant steady, I flx a strong stick, 
at the first jotting, nearly at the centre of the pot, and by fixing 
two <m>SB pieces of wood to it, extending crosswise the inside of 
the pot near the rim, it becomes quite firm when the soil is filled 
in, and is a very use^ support to the plant; indeed, in some 
instances it is quite indispensable. 

The most suitable soil to grow the plants in is sandy peat, not a 
soddened kind, but having as much stringy roots in it as, when cut 
into portions an inch square, will cause each piece to adhere. In 
some instances I use decayed wood from trees mixed with the peat, 
and a portion of vegetable mould. In potting, I always give a good 
quantil^ of broken pots for drainage, so as to allow the water to 
pass on quickly. If this be not attended to, the water would become 
stagnant, the soil doddened, and the plants would most certainly be 
«icMy. I always use water of a tepid temperature, to prevent 
check being given from cold, and do not sprinkle the plants over 
the tops piore than three times during a year, then merely for the 
purpose of washing ofl" dust ; I prefer sponging them over. 

When the growing season commences, the temperature of the 
house is raised from 66** to 72^ by night, and from 72** to 95* by day. 
Instead of syringing over the tops of the plants, I sprinkle the flues 
twice a day, about ten o'clock in the momme, and two in the after- 
noon ; this supports them during a powerM sun, by rendering the 
air humid. I do not allow the flue to be moist when the sun has set ; 
for if the house be then closed in a very damp state, some of the 
delicate plants would probably be killed by it, and to very few it is 
beneficial. 

The term Orchid is general, some being Urrefirial, others para- 
'9iiic0lf and again otfaero are Bpt^h/teM. 
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Parasitieal Orohidg are such as are either destitute of the power 
of pumping up their nourishment from the soil, or of elaborating it 
completely, or that cannot exist without absorbing juices of other 
vegetables. These may be divided into, first, those which grow on 
the surface of others, as the CusetUa and Mistletoe; and, secondly, 
intestinal parasites, which are developed in the interior of living 
plants, and pierce the epidermis to make their appearance outwardly, 
such as the Uiredo and jEcidium, JSpiphytes, or false parasites, ate 
such as grow upon either dead or living vegetables, without deriving 
any nourishment &om them. This class, which has often been con- 
founded with the preceding, has two distinctly characterised divisions. 
The first, which approaches true parasites, comprehends cryptogamous 
plants, the germs of which, probably carried to their stations by the 
very act of vegetation, develope themselves at the period when the 
plant, or that part where they lie, begins to die, then feed upon the 
substance of the plant during its mortal throes, and* fatten upon it 
after its disease; such are Nemasporus, and many Sphariaa; these 
are spurious intestinal parasites. The second comprehends those 
vegetables, whether cryptogamic, such as Lichens and Musai, or 
plmnerogamous, as JSptdendrums^ which live upon living plants, with- 
out deriving any nutriment from them, but absorbing moisture from 
the surrounding atmosphere; these are superficial false parasites; 
many of them will grow upon rocks, dead trees, or earth. 

In an early number it is my intention to furnish a few practical 
instructions on the treatment of some genera which require 
particular management. * 

ON THE TREATMENT OF ANNTJALS. 

BX KB. 0. W. HAKLT, STOKB. 

NE of the ^prevailing faults in the sowing oi annual 
flower-seeds is sowing too thickly; in consequence of 
this, how often do we find such poor displays of bloom ^ 
and such weakly, drawn-up plants. On the other hand, 
too rich a soil is unsuitable for the majority of this class 
leading to the production of a great quantity of leaf, without a 
proper show of flowers, and thus, by these prevailing faults, we fre- 
quently lose fully one-half the beauty we should otherwise receive 
fi:om a nice display of the bloom of this interesting class of plants. 
Very little richness in the soil is necessary for himly or hal£hardy 
annuals, excepting periiaps German Asters and intermediate Stocks. 
Some few indeed prefer a light and rather sandy soil, as the Calan- 
driniafi and others. When sown, the seed should be scattered thinly, 
or if not, the plants will require to be thinned out so soon as they 
arrive at a sumdent sixe to permit the operation to be done, accord^' 
ing to their habit, whether npiight or creeping. Very fine seeds 
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may be scattered better bj being mixed with small dry sand. 
Thinning out ought to be conducted on the principle of leaving 
sufficient room for each plant to develope itself fully by the time it is 
coming into bloom, by which plan we may always ensure fine flowers, 
and plenty of them. To have them bloom early in spring they must 
be sown in autumn, soon after the seeds have been sorted and dried, 
but in this case a few will require a slight protection from winter 
frosts ; early in spring they may be transplanted. The Califomian 
ATi miAlH are well adapted to this treatment, and bloom quite as well 
under it as those which are sown in spring to flower in summer. 
!For a succession they may be sown through spring, and even up to 
midsummer, which will keep up a display until the frosts of winter 
put a period to their beauty. Half-hardy annuals should not be 
sown out of doors until we feel assured frost has left us, which is 
seldom earlier than the end of April. Some of this class are best 
brought forward by sowing in pots or boxes, pluneed in a gentle hot* 
bed, and transplanted in the open air about the beginning of May. 
Transplanting is beneficial also in checking a tendency to oyer- 
luxuriance, and thus causes a greater profusion of flowers. Annuals 
may be made to bloom for a lengthened period if the formation of 
seed be preyented, by cutting off the flowers as they decay. In this 
manner the common Mignonette may be rendered perennial. After 
the plants have made progress in the open ground, all that is 
necessary to be done with annuals is to keep them a little in order, 
and free from weeds,' with due attention to watering them in dry 
weather. • 

For small beds or gardes, the dwarf kinds look best, and 
should be inyariably placed nearest the sides of the beds, eyen in 
gardens of greater pretensions, with the taller sorts in the rear, or 
towards the centre, and attention is also neeciful to a proper dis- 
position of the colours, in which much may be done, whether sown 
in patches or in masses' of one bed of a sort. To some these re- 
marks may appear trivial, yet I think they may be useful, at least to 
the young amateur, for unfortunately we do not often see these 
useful things treated as they ought to be. 



CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS, AS A STANDAED. 

BT WILLIAM WAIirWBIGHT, ESQ., DUTTOH" HOUSE. 

S a standard this plant makes a very beautiful object, 
and is well worthy of a place wherever it can be grown ; 
its beautiful pendent racemes of coral-red flowers and 
fine foliage conduce to place it in a high position in the 

^ catalogue of ornamental greenhouse shrubs. I have 

thrown together a few remarks on the treatment pursued by myself 
in forming standards, which may be successfully followed by those 
having the means at conuaand, assuring them that they will 
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consider themselyes amply repaid their trouble when the plants have 
become established blooming standards. I commence by taking off 
cuttings in the first week of June, and these should not exceed four 
inches in length, being also of the present year's growth; before 
inserting the cuttings I find it advantageous to allow them to remain 
or a day, to dry off some of their superabundant moisture, which 
not only causes them to take root sooner, but also ensures greater 
success. I strike them in sand, inserting the cuttings about two 
inches, and covering with a bell-glass. Introduced into a house or 
pit where they may have a temperature of about seventy degrees, 
they will speedily take hold of the soil, and when nicely rooted, I 
pot them off separately into small-sized pots, using a compost of good 
loam, leaf-mould, decomposed cow-dung, and sand, all well mixed and 
roughly sifted. When potted, I place them in bottom heat xmtil 
they are well rooted, afterwards removing them to a cooler and more 
airy situation in a greenhouse or conservatory. As the plants 
progress I shift them occasionally, and give constant attention to 
watering. All side shoots will require to be pinched off as they 
appear, to obtain a clear straight stem of the desired height, and to 
ensure the latter, the plants must be sticked and regularly tied up. 
"When they have attained the wished-for height, I pinch off the tops, 
in order to cause the production of a head, and continue to pinch the 
laterals in until I have obtained a nicely formed bush^r head, yet not 
too crowded with branches, and richly decorated with its thick dense 
foliage. When thus treated and planted out in the conservatory, in 
good rich loam, cow-dung, and leaf-mould, they will make splendid 
objects. Before planting them, I have a pit dug in the border of 
the conservatory, three feet square by two and a half deep, for the 
reception of the compost, then inserting the plant a little deeper 
than it was when in the pot, and securing it to a stake. In such a 
situation Clicmthus pwnieeus flourishes far better than in pots, and, if 
well supplied with water when in a growing state, will flower most 
abundantly, resembling at a little distance a Laburnum, with hand- 
some bunches of rich red blossoms. 



PEACTIOAL HINTS ON THE STUDY OF BOTANY, AND 
THE EOEMATION OF HEEBAEIA. 

BY 1. NOBTH-COUHTBT SITBSOBIBEB. 

"FTFi student having made himself master of the 
outlines of the science of botany so far as to under- 
stand the principles of classification and the system 
of Linn»us, he should by all means apply himself 
_ ^ to the natural system, to which the former may be 
considered as a useful preparatory course ; not that there exists any 
plose sin^arity or likeness in the two systems, but as a means of 
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hifl becoming thereby acquainted with the organs of plants, and an 
easy method of discovering the names of such species as may fail 
under his notice. To become more intimately versed in a knowledge 
of plants, their structure, physiological peculiarities and points 
wherein they diifer or approach each other, there is nothing like the 
natural system, to which I would earnestly advise the young botanist 
to apply himself. Let him particularly examine the structure of 
such plants as he may select, making careful drawings of each organ, 
and preparations from the plants themselves, to serve for reference 
and examination as he proceeds in his studies ; for, as it has been 
justly observed, " there can be no doubt that the exact investigation 
o£ the structure, in all particulars, of the commonest plant tends 
more to a correct knowledge of botany than the superficial exami- 
nation of all the plants in nature." But it must be remarked that 
it is ouly by the examination of a considerable number of plants 
that just views of the science are attainable, and for this purpose 
access to a garden is necessar^r ; whilst the study of the plants 
indigenous to the soil, and natives of our own country, may be 
carried on in conjunction with that of exotics. The distinction of 
natural orders demands primary attention, then the differences of 
genera, and, lastly, of species. It has been supposed that there are 
perhaps one hundred thousand species of plants, which are distributed 
through about nine thousand genera, all contained in something like 
three hundred natural orders ; :&om the consideration of which it 
will be seen that^ unless the smaller leading groups be examined first 
the mind will become bewildered, and ful to receive a proper 
impression of the relationship which genera and species bear to each 
other, or of points wherein they difier. JB'or the purposes of 
investigation, and to have at all times ready access to plants, there is 
no plan possessing so many advantages as that of preserving speci- 
mens by drying them, and forming a herbarium, without which it is 
manifestly unpossible to obtain any particular plant in some localities 
and at certain seasons. A good herbarium should consist of wdl- 
selected specimens, showing their manner of growth, and all the 
various parts and organs which are peculiar to each species. For 
the guidance of such as are about to form a herbarium, I would 
recommend them to proceed after the following method, and such a 
collection, judiciously formed, correctly named, and well kept, is $xx 
indispensable requirement to the botanist. 

The specimiens selected are to be placed between sheets of smooth, 
soft, brown paper, such as that made by Bentall, expressly for this 
purpose, or where any difficulty may exist in procuring this kind, 
common blotting-paper will answer almost as well. Each specimiM^ 
must be spread out evenly, a sheet or two of paper kid over it, then 
another specimen and so on, until a small pile is made * the whole 
may thus be placed between two smooth boards aiid pressed by a 
weight, which should at first be rather light, and gradually increwied. 
Aa;£Mt AS the sheets become damp they will require xemov«1^4iy 
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ones being substituted in their place ; for tins purpose it is well to 
examine them daily whilst the cu*ying is going on, or, if this be in-* 
convenient, each alternate day will sufBice. Various presses have 
been invented for facilitating the drying process, for common 
purposes however, two or more boards, planed smooth, a stout strap 
to buckle, and a wedge or two, answer very well ; in this press a few 
clean sheets of paper are laid on the bottom board, followed by a 
specimen, more paper and other specimens, with a board occasionally 
introduced according to the size of the pile, to keep the whole flat 
and even ; the specimens being thus laid out, the upper board is put 
on and the strap buckled round them, under which the wedges are 
driven, gently at flrst» and tighter at each succeeding change or shift 
of the papers, until the whole of the specimens are thoroughly dry. 
Daring this process most of them will have lost their colour, but 
retain the form of even delicate parts, and, when carefully dried, in 
great perfection. Such as are thin dry rapidly, whilst fleshy plants 
must remain considerably longer under pressure, although the process 
is facilitated and the time materially shortened by steeping them for 
about an hour in a strong solution of bichloride of mercury (corrosive 
sublimate), before placing them in the press ; this solution is further 
useful in causing leaves of certain plants to adhere, where they 
would otherwise to a great extent fall off, and in preventing the 
attach of minute insects. A ticket or label should accompany each 
^ecimen as placed in l^e press, giving the name, date, and locality, 
together with any other useful particulars ; as for example, of inch-i 
genous specimens, the nature of the soil, and whether abundant or 
rare in the spot whence they were taken. When thoroughly dried, 
it is advisable to wash each one separately with a half-saturated solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate in spirits of wine, laying it on with a 
large camel-hair pencil; such plants as were previously dipped in 
this solution before drying wOl need no farther application* of the 
solution. The object of applying the corrosive sublimate is to 
pres^ve the specimens from the attacks of insects, which it doer 
very effectually. To secure the specimens, the student will require 
a number of half sheets or leaves of white paper, rather stout and 
lai^, on which to gum them down. These should be of sufficient 
aize to hold the largest specimens, and throughout the whole collection 
aueh size should be adhered to, so as to secure uniformity of appear- 
ance ; for most persons foolscap paper may suffice. Some sheets of a 
thinner desori^tion of paper will also be necessary, over one side of 
which a coating of adhesive mixture should be laid, this is best 
composed of equal portions of gum arabic, sugar, and powdered 
tragaeanth, made into a rather stiff solution; sSter being brushed 
over one side of the thin paper as before remarked, it is cut up into 
stisps when dry, and used for fastening the specimens down to tibe 
papers which hold tiiem ; the breadth of these strips may vary from 
the eigk& of an inch to a quarter. 
Bimag caire&lly. laid out a specimen on the she^ designed to 
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receive it, small bands or strips of the gummed paper are moistened 
by the tongue, and fixed across the main stem and branches, which 
will secure the whole firmly down to the paper. It is advisable to 
place no more than one species on each sheet, although there may be 
as many specimens of it as the student pleases. Where a single 
specimen suffices, it should be attached to the paper either on the 
right or left side of the centre, and the next sheet should have a 
specimen on the contrary side, so that when placed in a portfolio they 
may lie even and flat, which, if every specimen were secured to the 
middle of the paper, would not be the case, but would bulge out 
there very considerably. The vacant space on the other side of the 
centre may be written on, or have a ticket gummed on, showing the 

name, native country, date of intro- 
duction, and any other information, 
according to the requirements of the 
collector. On the same side may be 
attached small paper pockets, similar 
to the envelopes used for letters, and 
cut in the annexed form, folding along 
the dotted lines; these are for the 
purpose of holding small fragments, 
flowers, leaves, etc., for examination 
by the microscope, to avoid the necessity of breaking pieces off the 
specimen plant, when it is desirable to examine the species by the 




aid of magnifying power. 



(2b he continued.) 




HISTOEICAL EEMAEKS ON THE MOUTAN P^ONF. 

BY B. T. W. T. 

OR ages the Chinese have been celebrated for their love 
of flowers, as well as for their industrious and patient 
attention to the cultivation of plants, and it appears to 
have been the only country on the globe where tms profit- 

able and delightful employ has not met with serious 

interruption, since the gardens of China are in all probabilily older 
than those of the Babylonian and other ancient nations, which have 
passed away "like the baseless fabric of a vision." That we did not 
sooner possess the superb Tree FsBonies of China may be in a great 
measure owing to the vulgar prejudice which formerly existed, of 
treating all singular relations as "travellers' stories," and believing 
only what one's own eyes had seen; otherwise, how are we to 
account for the long neglect in obtaining this and many other rare 
plants, which were made known and fully described to us as far back 
as the year 1656, when the first embassy which the Dutch East India 
Compaoj made to China returned to Europe? The atteudants of 
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this embassy appear to have had freer access to tliat country than 
has been granted to any subsequent embassies that have been sent 
out, and we find they not only passed from Canton to Fekin, but 
visited and faithfully described everything worthy of notice, and 
were even allowed to visit the gardens of the Emperor of China ; 
yet this excellent work, which first made known that delightful fruit 
the pine-apple, the refreshing leaf of the Tea, and the magnificent 
flower of the Motttan, or Tree PsBony, was so much neglected, as a 
volume of travellers' stories, that little account appears to have been 
made of its description of the vegetable kingdom, although it was 
translated into English, und published in London in the year 1669, 
and from which we shall extract Nievhoff's account of the Tree P»ony, 
to show not only how faithfully it is described, but that inquiry 
must have been made as to what part of China it was indigenous. 

This author says, under the head of flowers, " There are several 
rare and well-scented flowers which grow in these parts, that are 
unknown to those of Europe. In the province of Suchue, near to 
Chimgking, grow certain flowers called Meutcmg {Moutan), in high 
esteem amongst them, and therefore called the King of Elowers. It 
diflera^ very little in fashion from the European Bose, but is much 
larger, and spreads its leaves further abroad ; it far surpasses the 
Hose in beauty^ but falls short in richness of scent ; it has no thorns 
or prickles, is generally of a white colour, mingled with a little 
purple ; yet there are some that are yellow and red. This flower 
grows upon a bush, and is carefully cherished and planted in all 
gardens belonging to the Mandarins, for one of the most choice 
flowers" (p. 250). Even after this description of the plant it 
remained imknown to Europe, until the late Sir Joseph Banks, 
whose mind had expanded itself beyond that of his fellows in general 
by travel and the study of nature, and who ever alive to benefiting 
the world by scattering its blessings and its beauties over the re- 
motest quarters of the globe, gave instructions to several merchants 
trading to Canton to inquire tor the Moutan, the name by which the 
PfiBony is known in China; in consequence of these applications, 
numerous specimens were sent to this country about the year 1789, 
but most of these plants perished in the voyage. About the year 
1794 other plants were imported, and since that time the Tree PsBony 
has frequently been brought from China in a growing state. 

This favourite flower of the Mandarins is said to have been 
cultivated in China upwards of fourteen hundred years, yet the 
singular inhabitants of that ancient empire think so little of that 
period as to consider it rather a plant of modem than of ancient 
introduction. The Chinese writers differ in their accounts with 
regard to the origin of this shrub, some attributing it to a particular 
process of culture, by which the common herbaceous PsBony has been 
converted into this magnificent shrub, which is said to reach the 
height of eight or ten feet in the province of I^oyang, where the soil 
and climate seem particularly favourable to the growth of this 
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pknt. Sono of the Chineie imthorB tell ui, and perinps wUh mofe 
oQnectnaflB, that the Jfotf^oii was flnt diaocnnBTcd growing anoang the 
mouutams in northern China, whenee it waa brought into the 
southern prorinces, and there ooltivated with the same mania as 
Tulips hare been in Europe, since we are told that some choice 
varieties of the MauUm hare been sold in China for a hundred 
ounces of gold, though we reoeire such accounts with considerable 
qualification. It is propagated in China principally by seed, and by 
this process such numerous kinds have oeen raised, that Uiey now 
enumerate no less than two hundred and forty species as they call 
them, some of which are said to be of delightful nagpraoce. 

The Tree Faony sold for high prices when first it got into the 
hands of the nurserymen in the vicinity of London. When these 
plants were first known in France, Monsieur Noisette, a nurseryman 
in Paris, sold them from one thousand five hundred francs to one 
hundred louis each. 

When the different varieties of these magnificent flowers are 
inoculated on the branches of a single plant, it is hardly possible to 
conceive a more splendid efiect thtui it presents, by ita fine lobed 
foliage and the superb size of its flowers, some being nearly a foot 
across, and which vary from the finest carmine and the most delicate 
blush of the Rose to pure white. To Mr. Fortune we are indebted 
for many of the finest varieties at present grown in England^ far 
surpassing in size and colouring any of the older varieties. 

It is easily increased by layers and cuttings, as well as by parting 
the roots, and may be treated in a similar manner to the Hydrangea, 
protecting it from the excessire heat of the midday sun, allowing it 
ample watering when in flower, and removing all superfluous buds 
before the principal flowers are expanded. 



OTJS NATIVE OBCHIBS. 

BT W. W. 

TIB pretty indigenous Orchids and thdjr congeners thrive 
tolerably well under the following treatment: select a 
convenient spot, a north border or the north side of a 
hedge, which is sheltered from midday sun, and protected 
from cuttinff winds in spring. Take out the soil to the 
depth of twelve inches, lay three inches of broken brickbats at the 
bottom of the excavation, cover them with thin turf parings, and flll 
lip the remaining space with a compost of one-half decomposed soil 
from an old melon bed, one-fourth peat, and one-fourth rough sand. 
WboA the roots about three inches deep, surrounding the bulbs with 
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an inch of sand, which will prevent them from perishing in wet 
weather, and absorbing the moisture when the plants are in a dormant 
state. In March and April place a . light covering of fern or furze 
over the bed, to shelter them from cold winds, as at this season thej 
frequently get cut off by frosty wind, even in their wild habitats. 
Those species which have succeeded with me treated in tliis way are, 
JECahenaria hifolioy white ; Orchis morio, purple ; O. mascula, purple ; 
O. maeulata, flesh colour^ O. laiifoliay pink ; Oymnadenia oonopsea, 
purple; Serminvwm monorchis, green; Idstera ovata, green; L. 
cordata, brown ; JEpipactis latifolia, purple ; ^nd £, palustris, purple. 
The following species are somewhat more tender, and in order to 
ensure their preservation for several years, they should be potted in 
the same compost as directed for the bed before described, with 
plenty of drainage at the bottom of the pots, and also a layer of sand 
beneath and around their bulbs. When their flower-stalks decay, 
place the pots close under a south wall or hedge, where little rain 
can get to them, or lay the pots on their sides to prevent their 
getting over-wet. In autumn they ought to be placed in a cold 
frame facing the east or west, but avoid the south, and here they may 
remain till April. Shift them every spring, clearing away all or 
nearly all the mould from their roots. 

Those that require this treatment are Orchis pyramidalis, (syn. 
Anacqmptis pyramidalis)^ red; *0, ustulata, purple; O. militarise 
purple; (5.yiw(?a, brown and purple ; O. hircina, brown; ITabenaria 
virescens, green and yellow; Aceras antropophora, green; Ophrys 
muscifcra, purple; O. apifera, purple; O. aranifera, green; and 
Neottia spiralis, white. 1 find that some few plants of this clasg, as 
JEpipactis pallcns (white), jE7. ensifolia (white), and Neottia nidus-avis 
(brown), can seldom be preserved above a single season under any 
treatment with which I am acquainted. Shoidd any subscriber to 
the Cabinet be so fortunate as to manage them better than I have 
been able, it would be a service rendered to many cultivators of 
British plants, if he would communicate his plan through the medium 
of this work. 

Neottia spiralis, although supposed by some persons nbt to flower 
in the same spot again for years, will be found, when treated as 
above, to flower annually, and to increase faster than many of the 
other species. Should you think this communication worthy of a 
comer in your valuable work, Mr. Editor, I shall at some future 
period be nappy to give more minute details of the treatment of 
each particular genua of British Orchidaceae. 



DESIGN FOR A LADY'S PAETEESB. 

BY T. B1TTSXB, »8«. 



to 0, 



II I ■ 11 ' ' 

The annexed deaien, ot Bmall dimeDsioDS, and aimple for laying ont, 
may serre for a lady's flower garden. In order to walk ory at all 
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seasons, it is laid down on gravel, and supposed to have box, or some 
other edging, for the clumps. The circles, ovals, and small side 
clumps may be furnished with flowers in mass, and the scrolls with 
flowers in variety. The whole is surrounded with a close shrubbery, 
has a small pond in the centre for gold and silver fishes, and a seat 
at the end of the garden. * 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BOUVAEDIAS. 

BY MB. 8. GBAIIT, LEOMIITSTEB. 

ESrDES being well adapted for greenhouse decoration, 
these beautiful half-shrubby plants are hardy enough to 
suit the open border or flower-bed in the summer season, 
especially in a warm place. Bouvardias are all readily 

increased by striking the small side shoots, which for this 

purpose should be taken off earl^ in spring, inserted in silver sand 
under a bell-glass, and plunged in a gentle bottom heat ; the more 
woody varieties propagate most freely. Another and perhaps easier 
method is to divide some of the strongest roots in March, when 
vegetation is just commencing, cutting them in pieces about an inch 
long, and potting in sandy loam and peat,- after which they will make 
rapid progress, if plunged in bottom heat, where, a temperature of 
about seventy degrees is maintained. After the young plants have 
attained two or three inches in height, more air and exposure is 
necessary, though, when repotted or shifted, a closer atmosphere for a 
short time encourages their growth. If for out-door planting, they 
should not be bedded before midsummer, otherwise a slight pro- 
tection wiQ be necessary. They are also capital things for covering 
the lower portion of conservative walls, where they will attain about 
three feet in height, and make a good display. In the house, they 
are liable to be attacked by green fly, in which case the timely use of 
tobacco-smoke, and frequently syringing before the bloom is set, will 
serve to keep this pest down. Air and water may be freely allowed 
during summer, but should gradually be diminished as autumn comes 
on, which will allow the wood to ripen. The woody varieties may be 
kept through the winter in a rather dryish soil, in the same manner 
as Fuchsias, and the stems pruned, which 1 have always found to 
furnish bloom sooner than new shoots from the bottom of the plant. 
The temperature should be kept at not less than thirty-five degrees 
in winter ; a suitable place for them will be found under the stage of 
a greenhouse, free from drip. If the plants are intended for bedding, 
however, next season, let them be cut down, to produce bushy plants, 
which are better for massing, although they do not flower so early 
as when treated as above. 

G 
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NEW AND CHOICE ANNUALS. 

CBOCLINIUM EOSEUM, a pretty half-bardj an- 
nual, of easy culture, flowering profusely in a mixture 
of peat and loam. It grows a foot high, and its ever- 
lasting-like flowers are of a bright rose colour, somewhat 

resemhling those of JEthodunthe Mangleni, although con- 

siderabljTlarger in size ; like that plant it is a native of the Swan 
Eiver Colony. Calliapsis coronata, an improvement on C. Thum- 
mondii, which it resembles in habit ; the flowers are much larger, 
of a golden yellow, having a circle of large crimson spots half-way 
down the florets. Salpighsiu sinuatay var. grandifloray the colours 
are very varied, and the flowers much larger than the old species of 
this genus, to which they will prove a desirable acquisition ; treated 
as half-hardy annuals they will flower well. S. nnuata, var. atro 
coccinea, colour deep orange-scarlet ; this variety is useful for bedding 
purposes. Tropaotum minus, var. cooeineui, when employed for bed- 
ding, it flowers more profusely if plunged in the beds in small pots ; 
its habit is very dwarf, and an abundant bloomer, being literally 
covered with bright orange-scarlet flowers. CUnt<mia pulchella atrfh 
viotaeea, flowers of a much deeper violet than those of C. pulehella, of 
which the present is a variety. It makes a pretty pot plant, as well 
as being very suitable for small beds ; grown in a mixture of peat 
and loam, it will flower all the summer. OUntonia puUhella alba, a 
new white variety. Lobelia ramosa nana, a dwarf variety of the old 
ramosa, well adapted for bedding ; it is a brilliant blue, and of com- 
pact habit. Whitlavia grandiflara, in habit this resembles JButoca 
viscida, but its blossoms are large bells of a deep violet, similar to 
those of a Canterbury Bell ; it is a perfectly hardy annual. Col- 
linsia bioolor alba, flowers snow-white, produced in abundance, which 
present a fine contrast with the dark glossy green foliage, and" make 
it a valuable addition to our hardy annuals. Nicotiana gluiino9a, a 
new tobacco plant, flowers red and bufl; campanulate, borne in long 
panicles ; foliage fine and large. A half-hardy species. S^eta aurea, 
a hardy Cape annual, flowers G-entian-like, and golden yellow ; it 
does well in the open ground, but requires to be raised in a hot- 
bed. Oosmidium Burridgeanum, the blossoms, when fully expanded, 
are two inches across, resembling those of Oazania nnvflara, a rich 
chocolate-brown centre, with orange outside. It blooms abundantly 
from July to October, growing about eighteen inches high, and 
should be treated as a h&-hardy annual. Sabbatia campestria, half- 
hardy, with star-Kke Gentian flowers, of a rosy pink, with a yellow 
centre ; succeeds well when raised in light soil, in a moist heat. 
Ipomcea reni/brmis, a stove annual from the East Indies, said to bear 
large bufl'-coloured flowers with a violet centre, and handsome laci- 
niated foliage. Veronica Syriaca, a dwarf plant, suitable for bedding, 
being a very profuse bloomer ; flowers a lively cobalt-blue and white, 
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in equal proportions. Pharhitts limhata, a fine tender annual, of the 
Convolvulus tribe ; flowers rich violet-purple, with a broad edging of 
pure white ; not so generally grown as its merits deserve. Linum 
grandiflorum rubrum, this is a first-rate annual when treated pro-> 
perly, and of easy culture ; flowers free, large, and an intense scarlet- 
crimson. Oxalis rosea, a charming, dwarf, half-hardy annual, an 
abundant bloomer, rosy purple or lUac ; useful for an edging or pot 
culture. Kaulfmsia amelloides rosea, an interesting hardy annual ; 
flowers at first deep rose, changing to flesh colour. Lupinua subear* 
nosus, may be treated either as a hardy or half-hardy annual, and 
succeeds well in pots ; flowers violet-blue, the centre of the upper 
{)etal8 marked with a square white spot. L. pubeBcens, var. elegane, 
purple-rose, and white. L. Hartwegi, var. albus, at first pure white, 
changing afterwards to blush. L, Dunnetii superbus, fiowers in Ions 
spikes, purple, lilac, and yellow. Nycterinia Capensis, a beautiful 
half-hardy annual for a pot, resembling JErinue Lychnidaa, the 
flowers are white, purplish beneath, large, in the evening very sweet 
scented. Chenopodium atriplieie, flowers small and clustered ; these, 
as weU as the young shoots and leaves, are covered with a shining, 
purple, mealy substance, giving it a very attractive appearance ; it is 
quite hardy. ChanostOTnafastigiatum, deep rose colour ; a very pretty 
plant for borders, growing six inches high ; half hardy. JBrachgeome 
ealocarpa, white, a large-flowered variety, growing a foot high ; half- 
hardy. Sedum cceruleum, a very pretty little half-hardy annual for 
pots, being completely covered with small pale blue flowers. Vesi^ 
carta gracilis, a neat yellow-flowered border or rock annual, flowering 
profusely, and growing about a foot in height. Erysimum asperri^ 
mum, a fragrant sulphur-coloured variety, quite hardy, eighteen 
inches high. Bscholtzia tenuifolia, sulphur coloured, hardy, attaitdng 
about nine inches high, and very neat. 



POT CULTURE OF JAPAN LILIES. 

BT AMIOTJS. , 

E will commence with the bulbs, in the state they 
are usually found when they have done blooming, 
which will be early in November ; they may then 
be removed to a rather warm situation, and as dry 
,^^,__^^ as you can command, and give them little or no 
more water. I generally water lightly two or three times after my 
plants are placed in circumstances to ripen. A warm greenhouse or 
pit, kept rather close, if not moist, will effect this important desi- 
deratum perfectly. As soon as the bulbs are sufficiently matured, 
which will be known by the decay of the leaves and stems, they had 
better be repotted ; not that this is of importance at present, but it 
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will economise space, and prevent the operation being neglected until 
after they have made fresh roots. The soil in which they have been 
growing ought to entirely removed from the bulbs, and the latter 
divided as may be thought proper, for there will always be found 
about the crown of the parent some small bulbs, which may be placed 
in four-inch pots. If the ripening process has been complete, the roots 
will not be troublesome ; but if not, there will be found a quantity of 
frea h roots remaining. When such is the case I leave them to them- 
selves for some time longer, for I never pot while I require to cut or 
break the stronger roots, but merely strip my fingers through them, 
in order to remove those that are decayecL The pots should be just 
sufficiently large to receive the bulb and strong roots adhering to it ; 
give a moderate watering to settle the soil, and place them in the 
greenhouse or cool pit. They will require no furtner attention imtil 
the season begins to excite vegetation, when they must be regularly 
attended to. Water as soon as you see signs of growth, but spar- 
ingly until they have made leaves, etc., to draw up and give off 
moisture. March will generally be found to be the tune when they 
will commence growth. As soon as they are above the soil, remove 
them to a situation where they will be near the glass and have plenty 
of air, for after-success depends upon getting them strong at this 
stage. Do not allow them to remain in the small pots in which they 
were wintered until their roots become matted ; the best way of 
managing this is occasionally to examine them. I always shift into 
the flowering-pots just as the plants have protruded an abundance of 
fresh roots against the sides of the pots. For strong bulbs with one 
stem use twelve-inch pots, and for such as produce two stems a size 
larger. Weaker bulbs, such as produce about seven flowers, will not 
require pots above eight inches, and offsets of the first year will not 
require above five-inch pots. In shifting into the flowering-pots, be 
careful to place the crown of the bulbs about three inches bdow the 
surface of the soil, as they produce a quantity of strong roots from 
the base of the stem. They ought, after potting, to occupy a place 
near the glass ; and avoid a warm house if you wish a strong bloom. 
As regards watering, they must have a careful supply, neither too 
much nor too little ; but if they can be sprinkled overhead with the 
syringe before shutting up the house, they will not require much 
.water at the roots for some time. Towards the end of May, if the 
weather is favourable, they may be placed in a warm sheltered spot 
out of doors, and ought to have theu* stems tied to a stake, in order 
to prevent their being injured by wind. A few plants may be re- 
tained in the greenhouse, with a view to have them in flower earlier ; 
indeed, I place some of my bulbs in a moderately close warm house 
early in March, and I manage to have them in flower early in August, 
others I retard, to prolong their flowering until October ; but a sea- 
son's practice will be the best guide in this mattei*. These Lilies are 
not liable to puffer from the attacks of insects, but the green fly will 
occasionally make its appearance upon such of the plants as may 
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have been kept over-warm. If so, fumigate at once with tobacco- 
smoke, or wash the leaves with weak tobacco-water. I have said 
nothing about soil, for they are not very particular in this respect. 
I use fresh fibrous loam and peat iii e^ual portions, v?ith a sufficient 
quantity of sand to render it porous ; if peat cannot be had, use leaf- 
soil. Some say, however, that the flowers are much higher coloured 
in peat. K you wish to propagate them, it niay be effected by means 
of the scales of the bulbs. Fill a pan with soil similar to that recom- 
mended for growing them in, lay the scales upon the surface, and 
sprinkle a little fine soil over them ; give a little water, and place the 
pan in a close warm atmosphere. 




ON THE NATTJEAL LOVE OF ELOWEES- 

BY ALICB. 

HE love of flowers is so universally inherent in youth, 
that scarcelv an exception can be found amongst chil- 
dren ; whether inhabiting the confines of our cities or 
exclusively nurtured in the provinces,' all have a pecu- 
liar interest in the vegetation of the various seasons as 
they unfold their several charms. We have all of us in the spring of 
life felt ardently and with singular enchantment the vernal floral 
developments. Who, in his suburban rambles, can forget the ecstatic 
exclamation at the first-discovered Snowdrop, Primrose, or Violet ? 
the unalloyed delight in returning with this first tribute of approach- 
ing spring ? How the eyes would sparkle with a peculiar lustre 
when, in the elasticity of youth, we culled from some seemingly inac- 
cessible spot a rare and favourite gem to enrich our posy, which the 
gentle meadow could not afford ! And who is there whose senses 
have not been regaled with the rich and refreshing perfume of such a 
nosegay ? Alas ! where are those senses and those feelings which 
conduced so much to the bliss of bygone days ? Has the Lily lost 
its sweetness, the Primrose its fragrance, and the Violet its hue ? or, 
rather, is man, from entering on a field of enterprise and speculation, 
become so completely overwhelmed in cares for his personal aggran- 
disement and the accumulation of wealth, as to be estranged from 
the unmingled charms of a garden, with all its endless variety of 
pleasures and luxuries ? Can man be so dead and insensible to the 
beauties of nature, so ungrateful to a beneficent Providence? Is 
there no poetry in his composition, no benevolence in his organiza- 
tion P Has the love of gold rendered all his better feelings callous 
and obtuse ? and has he neither time nor inclination to revert to 
scenes where the avarice of maturer years found no sympathy ? Let 
us rather attribute the situation of such an one to the miseries of an 
age out of which we are progressively escaping, when all such nar- 
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rowed and sordid yiews most eventually fall a saoriftee to the imoada 
of science and the consequent enlargement of human happinesa. The 
suburban residences which are already thickly studded around our 
cities, and are daily becoming more numerous, bid fair to incite other 
feelings and to cherish better hopes ; but, alaa 1 as we approach to 
examine these spots, our hearts are sickened at the portals. The 
common-place shrubs, numbering some half-dozen species, which 
economy has taught the builder to distribute, are alone to be found. 
Had the owner of such a residence retained but a tenth of his school** 
boy enthusiasm for flowers, his collection of plants would at least 
have numbered thousands ; and be it remembered every plant has its 
name, and he would have known it ; he would have watched it assum- 
ing different characters and clothed in its various garbs, audit would 
have imbued his mind with interesting associations and numberless 
pleasing incidents. What thousands of moral lessons he would have 
been taught amidst recreations which the cynic and the latitudinarian 
never dream of! Could I but disengage him from his calculations, 
and iuvite him from his couch by the fragrance of the Hawthorn or 
the Bose, to admire the majesty of the Oak or the grandeur of the 
lofby Fine, I should not despair of calling forth his latent feelings ; 
even though his looks indicated that the freshness of youth was suc- 
ceeded by maturer years, there would still be in store for him, in this 
department of natural history, endless sources of the highest order 
of intellectual gratification, endearing him to his fiunily and lua 
abode. 




ON HAISING THE CBOCUS FEOM SEED. 

BT MB. B. Ii. ICOOB, TATnTVOK. 

O say that little or nothing has been done in the attempt 
to improve this old and common spring favourite, by 
raising new varieties from seed, is perhaps not £eur from 
truth. I have therefore ventured to forward the follow- 

ing remarks on raising this pretty " bulb" from seed) in 

the hope that some may be induced to take the matter in hand. 

The seeds of Crocuses are best sown, immediately after being 
gathered, in light dry earth, that will neither bind, nor r^ain 
moisture long : but it is not necessary that it should be rich, as that 
Idight encourage a too redundant and fatal humidity. Large pots 
rir pans or small shallow boxes of such soil, with a sufficiency of 
holes and potsherds at the bottom, for the purpose of draining off 
with certainty all superfluous moisture, are the best receptacles 
for these seeds, which should be sown thinlv (for almost every one 
will vegetate), and not covered, at the time of sowing, mare than half 
\ inch with the mould. 
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The most suitable a8{>ect or situation for the seed-boxes, until 
the autumnal rains set in, is a moderately shady yet unsheltered 
one ; permitting them to receive all the influence of the weather, 
except sudi heavy showers as would wash bare the seeds. As soon, 
however, as the autumnal rains commence, it will be highly advan- 
tageous to remove the boxes to a warm aspect, and to protect them 
from all excessive rains, frosts, and snows, by the occasional shelter 
of a garden frame ; allowing them, nevertheless, the benefit of the 
full air at other times, but more especially after the seminal leaf (for 
they have but one, being monocotyledonous plants), eager to com- 
mence the career of life, urges its fine setaceous point above the 
surface of the earth. This occurs sometimes about the end of the 
year, but oflener in earliest spring. After this, it is quite essential 
that they should have complete exposure to the air, even in frosty 
weather, for they are prodigiously hardy with Tespect to cold ; 
screening them, however, occasionally, with loose straw, from other 
injurious effects of frost, so as to prevent their being raised out 
01 their beds by its baneful effects ; remove all the straw covering 
again as soon as the frost is over. 

In this manner the young Crocuses may be treated until the sun 
acquires sufficient power to dry the earth in their boxes, so as to 
require daily waterings ; for they n>ust have gentle rose-waterings 
whenever they are quite dry. It will be then found advantageous to 
remove them to a cooler but not sheltered situation ; and here they 
may remain until their leaves die down, giving them, as just hinted, 
at all times, and in every situation, while their leaves are growing, 
such discretional rose-waterings, when the sun is not shining, as 
they may reasonably appear to require ; but never until the earth 
they grow in becomes dry, nor any whatever after their leaves begin 
to look yellow. After this period it is necessary to defend them 
from all humidity, except dews and gentle rains, until the end of 
August or beginning of September. From weeds and from worms, 
from slugs and snails, it is almost needless to observe, they should 
constantly be kept as dear as possible ; and if the surface of the 
earth in their boxes is occasionally stirred with the point of a knife, 
or fine piece of stick, it will never fail to be attended with beneficial 
effects, and invigorate the bulbs; operating, no doubt, as a sort 
of hoeing, and like that important practice, as the writer of this 
paper conceives, proving salubrious to vegetables of every denomina- 
tion, not only by lightening the soil, but by admitting new accesses 
of aianospheric air towards their roots, and thereby facilitating and 
stimulating their absorbent inspiration of its oxygen, without a due 
supply of which all vegetables eventually become feeble. 

I^ notwithstanding the precaution of thinly sowing the seeds, the 
plants in any of the deed-boxes should have grown so thickly 
together as to have incommoded each other, it will be desirable to 
have such taken up, and replanted immediately further asunder, 
in hetik earthy and aoout three quarters of an inch deep. But if they 
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are not too crowded they will require no shifting, this, their first, 
autumn, but merely about a quarter of an inch of fbesh. mould sifted 
over them, previously stirring and cleaning the surface of the "old 
from moss and weeds, and observing not to bury the young bulbs 
deeper than three quarters of an incn, or an inch at the most. The 
second season requires exactly the same management as tke first. But 
as soon as their second year's foliage has passed away, the roots 
should all be taken up, and replanted again the same or following 
day in fresh earth, of the same kind as before, about an inch deep, 
as much apart, and treated as above. Nor does the third season 
demand any alteration in their management, sifting over them 
in autumn half an inch of fresh earth. 

The following spring, if they have been duly attended to, most of 
them will show flowers (a few perhaps having done so the season 
before) in the midst of their fourth crop of leaves, fully rewarding 
with the cheering colours of their new' faces all the preceding 
assiduity and care. 

The seedling plants, after they have flow^^ed, may to aQ intents 
and purposes be considered and treated as old ones, and, after their 
leaves have passed once more away, may be taken up, and replanted 
in the open borders of the garden for good, at aoout two inches 
apart, and as many deep ; they may be placed either in groups, 
patches, edgings, or full beds, and will flower strongly the ensuing 
spring. 

EAELT BLOOMING ACACIAS. 

BY A LADY AMATBUB. 

ANT plants, of which the natural season of blossoming 
under glass is in the winter or early spring months, 
acquire additional value from that circumstance, be- 
cause their intrinsic beauty is then heightened by 
contrast with the "desolation that reigns without." 
JMany of the New Holland Acacias possess this desirable 
property, which in some species is combined with exceeding 
beauty, as weU as gracefulness of habit ; consequently there are no 
plants better adapted for ornamenting a conservatory, where they 
'can be allowed sufficient room to display unconfined their elegaiit 
growth. One of the finest species for this purpose is Acacia dealhata^ 
of which there is a splendid specimen, now in the height of its 
beauty, in my own conservatory. I have seldom seen a plant of any 
kind equal in beauty to this, its wide-spreading branches being com- 
pletely covered with a garment of green and gold, or more strictly 
speaking, with green and deep lemon colour ; the latter colour 
greatly predominates, however, for the flowers are so numerous that 
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they almost hide the pretty hipinnatifid leaves. This tree roots into 
a horder beneath the floor of the house, and its stem was originally 
trained to one of the pillars that bear up the roof; but the stem 
is now larger than its^former support, and the branches extend in dif- 
ferent directions to a distance of several yards. It has been planted 
about eight years. A fine plant of Acacia vestita grows against 
another of the pillars. This, from its profuse flowering and pendulous 
habit, is a very handsome species, and requires much less room than 
dealhata, which precedes vetHta in flowering by nearly a fortnight. To 
these might be added other desirable kinds, as Acacia armata, a very 
free-flowering species, with flowers like golden baUs ; A, Zophanta, 
with long spikes of whitish flowers ; A, verticillata, with whorls of 
leaves like spines ; A, melonoaylon, the Black Wattle of the Austra- 
lians, with very curious leaves, the footstalks of which look like 
leaves, with the real leaves hanging to the points of them ; and A. 
pubescenSy a very elegant species, with drooping branches and racemes 
of ball-like flowers, Dome in the greatest profusion. Indeed, all the 
species of this genus are highly interesting, and most of them elegant 
ornaments for the greenhouse or conservatory, deserving of general 
cultivation. 




DESCEIPTIVB EBMAEKS ON THE BEST HOLLYHOCKS. 

BY THE rOBEMAIV' OF A LONDON NUBSEBT. 

HE following list contains such varieties of the Holly- 
hock as I know to be deserving of cultivation, and 
having made my descriptions carefully from the flowers 
when in their best condition, at various nurseries and 

shows during the past year, they may be fully relied 

on : — Beauty of Cheskunt (Paul), a noble flower, pale rosy red, spike 
close, and habit very free. Beauty of Walden (Chater), clear rosy 
pink, a fine, large, and full flower. Criterion (Bircham), base of the 
petals purple, shading off to lighter, a full flower with broad guard 
petals, distinct in character. ^Evwrets (Chater), a flne buff-coloured 
flower. Huffcnie (Chater), saffron-yellow, delicately. shaded, compact 
and full. JEva (Roake), a beautiful flower, delicate peach colour, 
centre fine and round, large. Goloonda (Chater), rosy orange, full. 
Mon. Mrs, Ashley (Boake), light rosy carmine, flowers large, and 
spike v»y compact. Jynea (Chater), salmon-scarlet, large, full, and 
very double. Izaak Walton (Holmes), slaty grey, shaded, very 
compact, a nice flower. Jahez Chater (Chater), salmon-red, a noble 
flower, very full. Lady Middleton (Chater), rosy red, flowers full 
and laYge, spike extra. Lemonade (Bircham), the base of the petals 
purple, shading off to sulphur-yellow, and sometimes tinged at the 
edge with ~ chocolate«brown, a distinct and fine variety. Lizzy 
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Improved (Paul), delicate flesh j peaeh, fine form, and rerj double. 
Lizzy BoherU (Chater), yerj pure white, excellent form. Louis 
Napoleon (Paul), veined lilac, Imse of the petab maroon, fine and 
full. Mr, Jothua Olark (Chater), extra fine dark crimson-red. 
Ochroleuoa (Chater), pale straw colour, a full flower of lar^ size. 
Otnar Paoha (Bircham), straw colour, lower parts of the petals 
chocolate-brown, a slight purple veining is often apparent, distinct 
and fine. PrimroiO Petfeotion (Paul), light primrose-jellow, form 
good, and spike very larse. Purple Petfeeium (Bircham), a ^tincfe 
light purple, form good, and substance stout. Qtteen of WkOee 
(Paul), a full, fine, and stout white fiower of great purity, spikes 
large. Sir Charles Napier (Bircham), deep velyety maroon, thick 
fflossj petals, fine form. Sir WiUiam Middleton (Chater), salmon- 
buff, large, and verj full. Solfaterre Improved (Fellowes), clear 
golden yellow, immense spikes of excellently formed flowers. Sulphur 
Queen Improved (Chater)^ creamy yellow, flowers yeiy full, and of 
ffood size. Walden Masterpieee {ChtLteT)^ lemon, tinged with pink, 
form and substance excellent. Yellow Model (Bircham), primrose 
or pale sulphur, with chocolate-brown base, good form. 

Some few of the yarieties described above are new, and eom- 
sequently high in price, although the majority are to be had 
at a moderate rate, and all are st^ch as will not disappoint the 
purchaser. 




THE CINEEAEIA. 

BY KB. WrUiTAH BOaSBS. * " 

ET me urge a few words in favour of the Cineraria for 
decorating the conservatory during the whole of the 
winter and spring. Taking into consideration ths great 
range and variety of colour, abundance of bloom, dwar^ 

compact, and neat habit of growth, and easy management, 

there are but few things better adapted to the purpose. To ensure 
good seed I always save my own from the best yarieties, and sow 
it early in March. As soon as thel^oung plants arelar^e enough to 
prick off, I insert about a dozen in a pot of forty-eight sue, by which 
plan they occupy but Uttle room, and become good strong plants. 
By the middle of May I pot them off into sixties, and place them in a 
cold-pit for a fortnight or three weeks, when they are shifbed as the 
pots become filled and set out under a north wall, where the)r are 
screened from the direct sun, which they do not well beiur. I keep 
repotting them as often as they require it in the course of the 
summer, and appl^r liquid manure occasionally. When the middle of 
September has arrived, I return them to the cold-pit as a protection 
from too damp and cold an atmosphere, and in a month remove them 
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to the greenhouse or conseryatorj, at which time many of the plants 
will be coming into flower and continue in bloom a length ot time. 
A succession for spring months may be secured b j additional sowings 
from April to June. 

To have specimen plants of the superior kinds to flower in May, 
mj practice is as follows. When the bloom is past, I cut them 
down and put them in a shady place, where they will throw out 
plenty of young stock, which is taken off when of sufBicient size, and 
potted into sixty-sized pots, in leaf-mould and sand ; removed to a 
nrame or pit, where they may obtain the benefit of a little bottom 
heat, they soon strike, but must be kept shaded. I pot them off into 
forty-eights next, and replace them in the frame till they are suffi- 
ciently established, after which I gradually harden them off^ repotting 
them, and using manure-water aa they require it. In all future shifb- 
ings, however, I choose a different compost to that above stated, 
taking equal parts of rich loam, leaf-mould, and decomposed hotbed 
manure, with a little coarse sand. Plenty of drainage is necessary to 
the heidth of the plants. If I perceive any likelihood of frost 1 
transfer the plants to the greenhouse, but give them no more 
assistance from flre-heat than^is just sufficient to keep frost from 
them. Towards the commencement of February I give them a final 
shift into twenty•foul^sized pots. They will make good progress if 
assisted with liquid manure, lor if su^ered to become dry they soon^ 
suffer. 

The following descriptive list of some very fine varieties may 
serve the amateur to ma&e a selection from, 

Alka (Bogers), fine white, plumrcoloored tip. 

Attraction (Dobson), fine, Tiolet-orimson. 

CoNSTBiiLATiov (Henderson), clear white, deep blue edge, very fine. 

EuFATOBiA (Bogers), clear blue. 

Fasginatioit, durk blue, shaded, white ground the disk. 

Gablanb (Henderson), clear white and rosy purple, fine. 

Ladt Oamo7B (Sutton), white, with an intense blue edge and disk. 

LoBD Stamvord (Henderson) » white, with a fine edge of sky-blue. 

'^Kaqhtum. BoKUic (Turner), bright rosy purple, with a white ring round a black 

centre, large and good. 
Major Boho (Henderson), puce, shaded with purple and white ; large, and an 

early flower. 
Kr. Sidney Hsrbrrt (Henderson), shaded purple. 
Noyelty (Henderson), damsourpurple, with & large light disk; dwarf, and 

yery showy. 
Ofrka (Boussie), white, with a broad dark blue edge and disk ; fine form. 
Ofthia (Hopwood), white, with a broad crimson edge and disk ; early, dwarf 

and showy. 



Prxetcs Arthur (Henderson), scarlet-crimson, broad petals, and brilliant yariety. 
Prince op Prussia (Henderson), bright azure-blue, with a small white circle 

around the disk. 
Purple Standard (Turner), bright purple, with 9 white circle around the disk. 
Boa OF England (Boussie), white, margined with yiolet-purple, dark disk and 
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KEMAEK8 ON THE CULTIVATION OF GLOXINIA 
MACULATA. 

BT UB. ANDREW ITELLB. 

LTHOIfGH tbU is an old BpecieH and Tery Beldom 
Been in collectionB, it is, when well grown, one of the 
handsomest and moat distinct of the genua. It ia often 
kept for yeare without blooming, on acooimt of improper 

9 treatment ; if, however, the following remarks are carried 

out it may be flowered every year to perfection. Early in March, 
pot off into four -inch pots, in boggy peat and a little sand, observing 
to put only one plant in a pot, and should any suckers arise, they 
should immediately be removed. As soon as they show signs of 
vegetating, place them in a moderate bottom heat, and water freely. 
When the pot is filled with fibrCB shift them into two sizes lai^r, 
and continue with a free supply of water for about ten days or a 
fortnight, then they may he placed in pans, kept conatantlj filled 
with water, still clearing off the suckers, should any make their 
appearance. By this mode of treatment they will produce spikes of 
flowers from two to three feet high. When they have done flowering 
tbey may be taken out of the pans and placed with other plants 
in the stove, not giving more water than is neceaaary to keep tbem 
in health until the flower-stems begin to decajr, when they should 
be placed on the dry shelves till the first week in January, at which 
time commence watering sparingly until they again make their 
appearance, when they may be treated as above. 



ON EAISINO- AURICULAS FEOM SEED. 

BT- J. T., WAKEFlEtD, 

MHAVE been a cultivator of Auriculas for many ye«e, and 
have raised a great number boia seed, amongst which are 
some excellent kinds. The compost I use consists of equal 
ports of fresh loam, decayed leaves, and well-rotted dung 
(cow-dung is preferable), and about one sixth of river-sati£ 
This compost is well mixed, and frequently turned over, for three 
vious to uainp. The pans Tuae for containing the soilare 
3 same material of which garden pots are usually made, the 
le same as a wash-hand basin, without any hole in the 
before the compost is used for sowing I fill the basin, and 
[rhe oven until it is so hot that I cannot bear to insert my 
; this destroys the seeds of any weeds, or the eggs of in- 
h may be deposited ii| it. Aller taking it out of the oven, 
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I spread the soil to cool ; wlien quite cold, I fill the hasin to about an 
inch and a half from the top, around the sides, but am careful to have 
the soil as high in the" middle as the edges of the basin, so that it 
gradual] J rises from the sides to the centre of each. The soil is then 
pressed by a small board, to make the surface smooth and even. The 
seed is Hown in 4i regular manner, and covered with very fine sifted 
compost, about the depth of one-sixteenth of an inch, after which it is 
again pressed down even. This being done, I take a soft brush, dip 
it in water, and give it a shake, to throw off heavy drops ; I then 
shake it over the soil till it is well moistened, after which I water 
close round the side of the basin, so as to keep the compost wet, for 
although Auricula plants, when full grown, will not endure much 
wet, yet the soil requires to be kept very moist, in order to get the 
seed to vegetate. The time I usually sow my seed is from the first to 
the middle of January. When sown, I cover the basin over with a 
bell-glass, or a large flat piece of glass, and place it either in a. 
window with a south aspect, or in the &ont of a greenhouse. About 
the beginning of March the plants are generally springing up ; in 
about a fortnight afterwards the strongest are transplanted mto fresh 
compost, as before. In takiag up the plants, I use a small pair of 
tweezers, made of ivory, with very narrow points, so as to take up 
each plant by the seed-leaf; likewise a piece of ivory, not more than 
one-eighth of an inch broad, for the purpose of making a small cleft 
in the soil to admit the root of the plant, which when placed, the soil 
is carefully closed up. I plant them about an inch apart, and water 
them well afterwards, as before directed. In about five or six weeks 
after transplanting, they are again taken up, and replanted in basins, 
at a greater distance from plant to plant. I then venture to water 
them, through the medium of a watering can, with a finely perforated 
rose. At the end of a few weeks, I again remove the plants into 
other basins, placing them at a greater distance, and in August 
place each one in a pot, of the size I use for regular blooming plants )> 
care is taken that they are well drained. 



ON GBOWINa CLEEODENDRON SPLENDENS. 

BY CLEBICUS. 

'F properly managed this plant makes a fine object in the 
stove, and to obtain handsome, well-formed specimens is by 
no means difficult. The large and brilliant trusses of scarlet 
blossoms seen amongst its dark shining foliage render this 
plant a general favourite with all who have the pleasure of 
viewing a well-grown plant in full flower. It may be increased by 
grafting on the stronger-growing kinds, or by cuttings, Eor the 
latter it is best to select short-jointed shoots of young wood, rather 
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firm, hovreirer, towards the lower joint, which will strike readily under 
a hand-glaas, in sandy loam, if plunged in a moderate bottom heat. 
When rooted, pot them off into small pots, ilsing equal proportions 
of leaf -mould, sandy peat, and turfy loam, and place them in a warm 
pit or stove, with a moist atmosphere, and somewhat shady ; bottom 
heat is beneficial, but not absolutely requisite. After they become 
established they will require a little air and more light. In all future 
shifts a small proportion of cow-dung, well rotted, may be mixed 
with the compost. By the month of Septemb^ they will, with due 
attention, be nice little specimens just coming into bloom, and con- 
tinue in flower through the early winter months ; for winter decora*' 
tion in the stove few plants are more deserving of culture. For 
grafting, the Clerodetuhron eplendens, C, Kcmpferi^ or odoratum, are 
suitable for working on, bemg vigorous kindA ; short-jointed wood, 
well ripened, is best suited for this purpose, and each pair of eyes or 
leaves will make a graft. If done eariy in spring they will make 
nice plants in the course of even a single season. 




GYNEEIUM AEGEXTEOM. 

AMPAS aEASS.— This noble plant will probably form 
one of the most useful objects for decorating the lawn 
or flower garden that has been introduced for many 
years. In stature it rivals the Bamboo, being described 
_ as growing in its native, plains several times as high as a 

man. The leaves are hard and wuy, serrated at the edge, not 
half an inch broad at the widest pturt, of a dull greyish green, 
much paler below. Tbey are edged by sharp points of teeth, 
strong and homy. The flowers appear in panicles, from a foot 
and a half to near three feet in length, resembling those of the 
common reed, but of a silvenr whiteness, owiag to their being 
covered with long colourless hairs, and themselves consisting* of 
colourless membranous glumes and scales. It has proved itself to be 
quite hardy, having stood the past very severe winters. It has had 
the foliage bleached and killed by the frost, but the roots have re- 
mained uninjured, and have pushed afresh and recovered their wonted 
vigour. Such, at least, has happened in the Society's garden. Before 
it was hurt by the intense frost, to which it was .fully exposed with- 
out any protection, in 1855, it had acquired the foUowmg dimen- 
sions : — Height, from the ground to the curve of leaves, 7 feet ; . 
height to the summit of the plume of flowers, 11 feet ; diameter of 
the tussock, 9 feet ; length of one of the leaves, 8 feet ; number of 
flower-plumes, 17 ; length of flower-plumes, 2 feet. Let the reader 
conceive such to be the magnitude of one single individual of a reedy 
grass, whose grey, hard, narrow leaves curve most gracefully from 
the centre to the circumference, formiog a thin but huge tufb ; add 
to this many slender flower^stems darting iato the air, and gradefuUy 
poising on their summits a white airy mass of light scales, whose 
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polislied surface can only be rivalled by the delicate work of the 
silversmith ; place this a little above the eye, among rocky ground ; 
let it be well backed up by some dark foliage, and a faint idea may 
be formed of the general appearance of the Pampas Grass. It may 
be propagated by dividing pieces from the side of a large tussock, 
yet the most ready way is by seed, which should be raised in the 
following manner : — Sow the seeds as soon as sathered, with little or 
no covering, in pans or pots, well drained, ana filled with a mixture 
of light sandy loam and peat in equal parts, and keep the soil 
rather dry after sowing for a few days, then water freely. Place the 
pans or pots in a warm frame or pit until the young plants are fairly 
up, afterwards place them where they will be cooler and more ex- 
posed, in a pit or greenhouse, but not in a drying situation. When 
the plants are large enough, pot them singly in small pots, giving a 
liberal supply of water afterwards, at all times. In no ease what- 
ever must the young plants be allowed to get dry at the roots, from 
the time they first vegetate until they have been planted out. {Hort, 
Soe. Jbum,) 



NEW AND SELECT GAEDEN HTBBIDS. 

XJCHSIA, ETOILB DTJ NOED— Tube and sepals crim- 
son-scarlet, the latter stout and well refiexed; corolla very 
dark violet-maroon ; considered to be the deepest coloured 
of any Fuchsia yet out. 

12. Fuchsia, Stab or the Night. — Tube and sepals 

scarlet , wellreflexed ; corolla large and open, rosy scarlet, shaded off 
towards the margin to a plum colour. The first season, this variety 
produced its flowers striped with rose coloiir, but since has only 
partially exhibited this peculiarity. 

13. Fuchsia, Faibest op the Faib. — Tube and, sepals white, the 
latter being of large size, and tolerably well reflexed ; corolla large 
and showy violet-crimson. A fine showy flower. 

14. Fuchsia, Tbistbam Shaitdt. — Tube and sepals rosy red, stiff, 
and the latter thrown back acutely ; corolla pale lilac, open, and of 
good size. A free-growing variety. The novel colour of the corolla 

, renders it a very distinct flower. 

15. GioxiiriA, Tabbagona ( J»ger). — Of the erect class. Interior 
of the tube crimson, fading off at the base to white, and dotted in 
that place with small crimson spots, lip pure white ; a fine large 
flower. 

16. GLomriA, Sib Hugo ( Jseger). — One of the older class, having 
intense violet-purple flowers, with ,a faint light marking on the lower 
limb. This will prove to be one of the finest kinds of this colour yet 
produced. 

17. Vebbewa, Mabmioi!!' (Breeze). — This variety is of a colour 
hitherto scarcely seen in the Terbena, an intense crimson-maroon ; 
it has a large light eye, and produces fine noble trusses. 
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18. BoxrvABDiA, HoaABTH (Parsons).— Habit strong and robust, 
flowers produced in a large truss, bright Indian red; the foliage 
remarkably ^fine for this genus, some of the leaves measuring from 
four to five inches in length, by two broad. The present as well as 
the following hybrid Bouvardias were raised -between £. longiflora 
(white) and B, leicmtha (scarlet) . They resemble the latter in habit 
aad foliage, whilst partaking more of the former in appearance of 
flowers. 

19. BoTJVAEDiA, EosALiimA (Parsons) .— Fine compact trusses of 
bright salmon flowers ; a beautiM variety, of good habit and large 
blossoms. 

20. BouvABDiA, Oeiaka (Parsons). — Salmony scarlet flowers, 
large and fine. , 

21. BouvABDiA, Latiba (Parsous). — Delicate pink or flesh colour, 
flne trusses, of spreading habit, and broad pointed foliage. 

22. GEBAJSfitTM, CuLPOBD Bbautt (Gncvcs). — One of the same 
class as the well-known Flower of the Day ; it is of very robust habit, 
with large foliage, but instead of a white margin, the leaves have a 
broad edging of distinct dear sulphur colour. The flowers are of a 
brilliant orange-scarlet, borne in large trusses. 

23. Caloeolabia MoNTECVOULLi (Sanders). — A shrubby or bed- 
ding variety ; the flowers, although possessing no improvement in form 
over old varieties, are of striking colours, namely, dark crimson, with 
a large golden yellow cap, 

24. Delphinium Montmobenct. — Trusses of bloom very long, 
light clear blue, better in this respect than Hendersoni, form and 

habit good. 

» 

NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

TOKESIA CYANEA. Nat, Ord. Gompositce.—K 
very attractive plant, bearing flowers resembling in 
some measure those of a China Aster, of a fine blue, 
with*pale yellow centre. Although introduced to Kew 
G-ardens nearly a century ago, it is little known, and is 
one of the rarest plants, even in its native country, the United States, 
where it grows in Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. Named in 
honour of Dr. Stokes, orDublin. (Bot, Mag., 4966.) 

34. Lobelia Texbnsis. Nat. Ord. ioMiac«<p.— An old but in- 
teresting plant, from Texas ; the date of its introduction is, however, 
unknown. It is a very free-blooming species, bearing bright red 
flowers, of rather small size, and has by some been confounded with 
L, cardinalis, {Bot, Mag., 4964.) 

35. Ansellia Afbioana. Nat. Ord. OrchidacetB.^-^vam Fernando 
Po, the opposite coast of Africa, and Natal. It is a fine Orchid, 
though by no means new, and attains a considerable size. The 
flowers are numerous, pale green, blotched with dull purple, borne in 
abundance on long dependent racemes. Produced in the stove in 
January. {^Bot, Mag,, 4965.) 
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36. Phytolacca icobaitdba. Nat. Ord. Fhytolaoeem. Sjn. P. 
Meaieana, — A plant of no particular beauty, either as regards leaf or 
flower, but worthy of attention from its pretty, deep purple-black 
berries, which are about as large as a small pea, at first green, but 
afterwards changing almost to blackness, and very glossy, borne in 
long and graceful racemes. It fruits well in a warm greenhouse in 
the summer months, at which season it bears flowers and berries very 
abundantly. The leaves are three or four inches long, elliptical ovate, 
rather fleshy ; the branches are somewhat tinged with purple ; 
flowers small, pale green, or yellowish. A native of Mexico. (Bot, 
Mag., 4967.) 

38. Ehododekdeoit oampylooakpum. Nat. Ord. Erioees. — Ano- 
ther handsome species from Sikkim-Himalaya, in the collection of 
Messrs. Standish and Noble. It inhabits rocky valleys at an eleva- 
tion of from 11,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea-level, and is 
very abundant in the above-named district. Q-rowing naturally in 
so elevated a position, it might be expected to blossom in the open 
air of our climate, but being an early flowerer, it will not come to ]3er- 
feetion without the protection of a cool greenhouse or frame. In its 
native habitat it is a bush of about six feet high, with foliage of a 
light cheerful green, and flowers of a delicate pale yellow or sulphur, 
about two inches across the mouth, exhaling a peculiar, delicate 
odour ; they are borne in large heads. The leaves are from two to 
three inches and upwards in length, and about two in breadth, resem- 
bling those of JR. Tkomsoni, Dr- Hooker says this plant '* may be 
regarded as the most charming of the Sikkim Bhododendrons." (£ot, 
Mag,, 4968.) 

38. Tainia babbata. Nat. Ord. Orchidacea. — A curious Orchid, 
growing on trees of Gordonia, among the Khasia hills of India. The 
flowers are produced in long loose panicles of two feet or more in 
length, yellowish, streaked with red, and of no great beauty ; the 
aepala are almost erect, and the petals reflexed. In Messrs. Lod- 
dige's collection, and also introduced by Mr. Lobb to Mr. Veitch's 
nursery at Chelsea. (Oard. Ghron., 192.) 

39. Bebbebis pabtifloba. Nat. Ord. BerheridecB. — This is a small 
hardy evergreen, presented to the Horticultural Society by Messrs. 
Tice, of the Hammersmith Nursery, and noticed in the Journal of the 
Society. The habit is neat, flowers deep yellow, in small loose 
panicles. Leaves an inch and a half long, of a bright glaucous green. 
Native district unknown. (JEEort. Soc. Journ.) 

40. PLATYCODpiir OBAifDirLOBUM, var. Semi-plena. Nat. Ord. 
QampanulacecB.—A variety, with semi-double white flowers, was dis- 
covered by Mr. Fortune in cultivation at Shanghai, whence it was 
introduced by that gentleman to our gardens ; the flowers are com- 

?osed of two rows of petals, pure white, resembling a star in form, 
t will most Ukely prove hardy, or require no farther protection than 
that afforded by a cool frame or pit. It strikes readily, in almost 
t^y «oil. {Sort. Soo. Journ,) 
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41. Oncidium bifbons, Nat. Ord. Orehidaeem. — Of no gteat 
beauty, yet singular structure. This Oncidium will not attract much 
attention ; the flowers are small, yellow, and jsparingly produced. 
In the collection of Messrs. Loddige, who received it from Mexico. 
{Oard. Chran,) 

— --^mm^tf^ — 

FLORICULTUEAL OPEEATIONS FOR MARCH. 

IK THE FLOWEB GABDEK. 

QzvERAL Operations. — Many operations directed for last month may ytft be 
pursued. Let every possible effort be made to have the soil in a condition to recei\ e 
seed, etc. Grass mixed with clover seeds may be sown, to renovate all bare and pktchy 
places ; keep the lawn and verges in trim order, and roll it occasionally ; should Worms 
appear, apply lime-water. Gravel, keep clean, and relay where necessary. Moamg 
should be performed with caution ; many things just coming out of the groulid are 
liable to injury, unless this operation be performed with much care. Layers ani rooted 
cuttings of Shrubs^ etc., should be transplanted as soon as they are foimd sufficiently 
rooted. Seeds of hardy annuals may be put in whenever the weather permits. Siugs 
require looking after, as they begin to show themselves in increasing numbers. Surfacs 
of beds and borders should be kept neat, and well stirred among shrubs and herbam)QS 
plants. Twf may be laid down. Weeds, keep down by constant attention to 
neatness. 

Cultural Defarthknt. — Alpines, the season has arrived for repotting, which must 
be done with the compost suitable for each species ; many will require dividing to increase 
stock, which should be done with care. It will be necessary to place them in a dose 
pit for a short time to get them well established, they may then be set on ashes on a 
sheltered north border ; water may be more freely given. Annuals, hardy kinds may be 
sown, and autumnal-sown plants transplanted. Biennials and Perennials, sow seeds of, 
and plant or divide the roots, if mild. Calceolarias, such as have been in the cutting- 
pots through the wiuter may be planted out about the middle of the month, three or 
four inches apart, on south borders under a waU, and protected by mats at night. Car' 
nations and Picotees, early in the month is the time for potting ; the soil shoold be 
strong rich loam, with a portion of old cow-dung and coarse sand ; examine it well, to 
see there are no wire-worms in it. The pots should be well drained, and after potting 
put them in an airy place of the garden, under a framework of hoops, that they may 
have mats thrown over them in case of frosty nights, cold drying wind, or heavy rain. 
JSvergreens, give liquid manure to those transplanted last autumn. PLoUykoeks may 
be planted at the end of the month for a succession of bloom. Myacinihs vrili be 
pushing their flower-stems, sticks may be put to those most forward ; stir the beds and 
lighten the soil round the plants. LUium lancifolium may now be, if desired, turned 
out into the open ground ; those in pots will require to be repotted as soon as ihxj 
begin to push ; let the pots be well drained with crocks and charcoal, using a compost of 
strong friable loam and peat in equal proportions, adding a little coarse river-sand. 
Pansies if not previously top-dressed, it shoold be done without delay. Seedlings 
wintered in pans may now be planted out. Look well after slugs, which are very de- 
structive as the plants begin to grow. Still protect the beds from cutting winds. Pinks^ 
if beds were not planted in autumn, let it be done early this month, being careful to 
keep the balls entire ; press the soil firmly round them, and protect fh)m winds. Seed 
may be sown about the middle of this month, in light vegetable mould ; place the 
pans or pots in a westerly aspect, and cover with a sheet of glass, to prevent the soil 
becoming too dry. Paonies, herbaceous, if increase be required, it may be easily 
effected in the following manner. Over a patch or tuft, place a box or pot without a 
bottom, about twelve or fifteen inches high, and fill it up with well-worked vegetable 
mould ; the stems have then to make their way through the earth before they can pro^ 
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dnce any flowers, and wiU throw oat tubers, which may be cat off in the autqmn or 
following spring. Polfonthuaea in beds should have the surface-soil stirred up, and an 
addition of fresh compost, consisting of old dry cow-dung and rich loam in equal parts, 
firmly pressing it around the plants ; liquid manure may be given once or twice a 
week, and soft water on other occasions, aanunculuset, protect from frost by covering 
the beds with mats or dry fern ; look over the roots planted last month. Mockets, 
double^ turn out of pots into borders '; good loamy soil suits them best. Roaet, during 
the first week of the month, the shoots of the wild stock may be trimmed off to within 
one bud of that which has been inserted ; the object is to leave a wild bud, to draw up 
the sap to that which has been budded on ; the former may be left uatil it has attained 
two or three pairs of leaves, when it is to be stopped. By this time the other will 
begin to push well, and when it has attained the length of four to six inches, cut off the 
sap-shoot at the base. Any portion of the stem of the stock remaining above the 
highest budded branch should be cut off. Early in the month pruning should be done ; 
leave a couple of buds on each* shoot of last year's growth. Whenever a new shoot 
springs up at the base of an old branch, it is better to cut away the old wood close to 
the base, leaving the youug shoot to supply its place. Sweet Briar, if sown in a single 
row, makes a good edge on poor soils, where other plants would not succeed. Tiffridiae^ 
plant in beds about four inches apart. TuUpe, it will be necessary to protect the beds 
with a covering of canvas in unseasonable weather, so as to prevent rain or snow getting 
among the leaves, which causes the balbs to rot ; still stir the surface-soil, to keep it 
sweet. 

IK THE OBEENHOrSB, OOLS-PIT, AlTD FRAME. 

G-EKEBAL Opebatioks. — Air, admit in the greenhouse whenever the temperature 
outside is over thirty-five degrees ; should the weather be foggy and damp a slight fire 
s of advantage, in keeping the atmosphere of the house dry. Climbers may be pruned 
and tied up ; keep in mind whether flowers are produced on the old or young wood when 
this operation is performed. Such as are on trellises will require constant attention and 
training. Firet will seldom be required, unless the weather be very severe. Hotbeds 
may be got ready for sowing greenhouse and tender annuals, or striking cuttings. It 
will also be useful for grafting and inarching Camellias, Correeas, etc., which succeed 
best in such a situation. Insects^ look after and destroy. Leaves and stems may be 
sponged with a little soap and water, to cleanse them and promote health ; syringe after- 
wards with clean water. Syringe with tepid water on bright days, this conduces to 
health. Water, a slightly moist atmosphere may be kept during drying winds, which 
frequently prevail this month., As the spring is fast approaching, attention should be 
given to l^ave everything in good order in this department. 

CuLTU]LAiri>BPABTMENT IN THE Coxj>-FiT AND F&AME. — Antirrhinums^ take off 
cuttings of any choice sorts, strike in silver sand on a moderate hotbed. Annuals, tender, 
such as German Asters, Cobceas, Stocks, etc., towards the middle qf the month sow on 
a hotbed, and towards the end give air, to prevent their being drawn up. Auriculas 
will require constant attention with regard to air and water ; give all air you can, to pre- 
vent weakly drawn«up flower-stems ; they require but litUe manure-water, and this 
should be given at noon, so that it may be drained away before the frosts of night come 
on. Thin out the pips, so as to have five, seven, or nine on a stem. If the sun comes 
out strongly towards the end of the month, shading will be necessary. Examine the off- 
sets, and give water with judgment. Transplant seedlings while in the seed-leaf, espe- 
daUy if thickly sown. Carnations and JHcotees, attend to watering all those in frames. 
Cknfsamthemums, pot off those struck last month. Dahlias, the plants struck early, 
and in smsdl sixty-slxed pots, will now probably require repotting into large sixties, and 
a sufficiency of air must be given on all mild days, to keep the plants robust. Seedlings 
maybe potted off, kept cool and robust. Fuchsias, cuttings may be put in and plunged 
in a gentle hotbed. Gladioli, tender kinds may be planted in pots and placed in a 
frame ; when rooted they should be removed to a cool pit, and allowed all air possible. 
Seed saved last season should be thinly sown in pans of Ught soil, as a mixture of peat, * 
leaf-mould, and sandy loam ; cover half an inch deep and place in a close frame, where 
it will speedily vegetate. Ixias, Sparaxises, etc, in frames, take off the lights during 
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the day in fine weather, replacing them at night. Mimnhttea vbl poti, take off 
cuttings and plaat them singly in sixties, the best compost for them is made of two- 
thirds loam and one-third of leaf-moold and sand ; plonge in bottom heat ;' when well 
rooted, place them in the cold-pit. Fol^aniAtues in pots, top-dress them now, remoTing 
the loose soil from the top, re))lacing it with rich loam and old dry cow-dnng in eqoal 
parts, firmly pressing it around the plants. They should be placed in a frame facing tha 
south or south-east. Guard against the attacks of green fly, by fumigation with tobacco* 
Primroses, CAinese, sow seed in a light rich soil, in flat pans, and place in a hotbed 
frame ; when up allow the young plants plenty of air. Salvia paient^ to propagate for 
bedding purposes, place the roots in gentle moist heat, in light soiL When the yoang 
shoots are two or three inches high, take up the roots and divide them ; pot (^ and 
place in heat for a few days, and then harden off. Stocks, intermedimtey when they show 
flower, select the double from the single, planting the latter, to save seed from, by them- 
sdves. Bepot the double ones into twenty-fours, and allow them to stand in the framft 
till the end of the month. TStberoses in pots, plant the' bulbs two inches deep in sandy 
loam and cow-dnng, and plunge them in a gentle hotbed. Be carefiil not to gire much 
water till they come up, and admit air gradually. Verbenas, cuttings may be taken 
and those already rooted should be potted in small sixties in light rich soil. 

CuLTURAii Department in the Greenhouse. — Azaleas, keep down green fly 
and thrip ; water liberally those in bloom, and to retard such as are intended for late 
flowering ; place them in a shady cool part of the house. CeUceolarias^ water mom 
freely, and shift for succession ; such as are flowering may have a little manure-watCTk 
Camellias, any pruning necessary may now be pe^ormed ; few plants succeed better 
under judicious pruning than the Camellia. Cinerarias may have manure-water occa- 
sionally, and should be constantly looked to for preventing the ravages of green fly. 
Cyclamens, on the flowers appearing, remove them where they may have plenty of snft 
and air ; they should be abundantly watered with tepid water in the mornings. IHotmat, 
etc., should have air when making their growth and when flowering, after which they 
will bear pruning to advantage ; cnttings may be put in. EpacrUes, give water more 
freely ; stock plants may now be shifted, and shoots stopped in where too rambling ; 
give air. Ericas, look them over and support with small sticks, arranging each branch, 
as the spring-blooming varieties are becoming advanced ; let them have abundant air 
When not frosty, and some sun. Water freely if well drained, and shift such as l^equire 
it. Fuchsias, seedlings may be potted off into small pots, and shifted whenever the 
toots appear at the side of W^ ball ; continue last month's treatment. Habrcthamnui 
Ulegans, attend to training. Liliunts, water more freely, and place in it light tdrf 
situation. Mitraria coccinea and Cantuas, propagate a stock of each from the spring 
growth, which will be nice little plants by the end of May. FelargoningSi stop.back 
plants intended for bloom in July ; give air, except cold winds prevail ; give sufficient 
water to moisten the whole ball whenever required ; keep down the green fly. Pome- 
jgr abates, this is the best time to propagate by layers; select some of the young 
branches, and layer them the usual way without cutting. Frimroses, Chinese, still 
attend to as last month. SQses in pots should have plenty of air in fhvonrable 
weather ; such as are for exhibition or a display in June may be pruned the middle of 
this month ; look after insects. Scarlet Oeraniums, shift for specimens ; a Uttle bottMn 
heat will be an advantage. 

IN THE STOVE. 

General Operations.^ — Air, admit in mild weather. Baskets, ornamental otMS, 
for suspending plants in, may be got ready, and such things as Aohimeaes, .£sehyna!i- 
thnses, and Lycopods may be planted in them, either mixdl or separate, which make a 
very delightful appearance in the house. Cuttings, put in and pot off such of hit 
month's as are rooted. Insects, keep a watchful eye for these pests. FoUing, spring 
potting should be finished by the middle of the month. Syringe each morning and 
evening, water the paths when the sun is out. Those plants which make quick growth 
* will require much water. The temperature of the stove may range as high as seventy 
degrees by day, and sixty degrees at night. Winter-blooming stove plants, cut in and 
place in a cooler situation. Attend to neatness everywhere, removing decayed foliage 
and flowers. 
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CuLTUBAti BMPAUTUEitT.-^JekmenM and OHnmas^ pot for succession; these 
plants reqnire a more liberal supply of water aa they grovr, and attention to repotting. 
AmarylUa, repot and place in heat. Aphelandrat^ repot and tie up. Clerodendront, 
cut down early in the month and start them, shaking off all the old soil. Eehitea and 
tpomotas will require attention to trimming and training. Gloriosa tmperba^ start in a 
brisk bottom heat. Gloxinias^ towards the end of the month prepare a succession. 
Tjforoi, repot, stop and tie out. Schuhertias^ place in bottom heat. Succulents^ attend 
to watering, but be careful they do not have too much. 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMAEKS. 

Passitlora Kermisina. — I Jihould feel very much obliged to the Editor of the 
floricuUural Cabinet, or any of his correspondents, if they would inform me if this 
plant will succeed well in a conservatory. — J, P. Knox, [About the early part of May, 
turn out a strong plant into the border of the conservatory, which should oe composed 
of good loam and peat, in nearly equal proportions, with a small quantity of sand. Tn 
this the plant will grow vigorously, and flower profusely during the summer and autumn 
months. In such a situation, however, it seldom or never si^rvives the winter, nor 
will it in any common greenhouse or conservatory ; but if you are fortunate enough to 
possess a stove, you may very easily have a strong plant to turn out into the conservatory 
every spring, which will well repay all trouble. Cattings of the ripened wood, taken 
off any time during the summer and autumn, three or four joints long, planted in sand 
or sandy mould, and plunged in heat in the propagating house, wiU root with the 
greatest freedom, after which they should be potted off, in soil composed of nearly 
equal parts peat and loam, made quite sandy, and kept in the stove during winter, and 
planted but in the conservatory early in spring ; or the old plant may be taken up late 
in the autumn, after it loses its leaves, the shoots cut back, and potted into as small a 
pot as possible, and kept in a cool part of the stove, and turned out early in spring. — 
Bt).] 

The Pokegbanate. — A Subscriber complains he cannot bloom the Pomegranate 
against a west-aSpected wall. [It blooms and fruits well treated, as follows. A dry 
substratum ; if not so naturally, it must be formed by pieces of stone, brickbats, etc. 
A light but rich loam. In pruning, leave the new shoots (twiggy ones) as numerous as 
is requisite, as it is from them the bloom is produced. It must be trained against a 
soi^th-aspected wall, and if sheltered from wind on east or west all the better. — Ed.] 

Belphiniums. — ^Wishing to make a bed of Delphiniums. I shall feel obliged by a 
list describing some of the most distinct and approved varieties ; should you be able to 
afford spaee for this in an early number of the Cabinet I shall feel much indebted. — 
W, Alfeat. [In answer to our respected correspondent we recommend the following: — 
Azureum flore pleno, very fine, light azurcrblue ; Barlowi, intense violet-blue ; Bella- 
donna, large, pale lavender-blue; Bicolor, deep blue, white centre; Cardinale, light 
scarlet, very distinct ; Conspicuum, a very large flower, blue, with a white eye ; Elatum 
flore pleno, rich blue ; Grandiflorum maximum, intense blue ; Hendersoni, large flower, 
rich nllramarine blue, small white eye, very dwarf; Magnificum, large and fine, rich 
blue, with a small white eye ; Mesoleucum, blue, with pure white centre ; Mooreanum, 
deep blue, small, and very double ; Pulohrum, fine lavender-blue ; Sinense, light pale 
blue ; Sinense alba, white ; Triste, brown-black, a very distinct large flower ; Wheeleri, 
a tall grower, bearing close spikes of clear blue. — ^Ed,] 

Roses poa Pot CuJiTUre. — A descriptive list of a few of the best Roses for pot 
culture, fit for exhibition, will be very acceptable to an old reader of the Cabinet, who 
wishes also to know whether it is preferable to have the plants on their own roots. A 
reply in an early number is requested. — An Admirer of the Rose, [We would re- 
ooasinend the purchase of nice young plants on their own roots. Suckers are thus 
avoided, or when a strong shoot pushes from Uie roots, it may become useful in filling 
up any gi^i occasioned by the removal of older wood, past its best. The following are 
a choice selection, and are all good pot Roses. The Tea kinds are amongst the easiest 
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to grow, and are also liigUj perfamed ; but witk due attention all the foflowing will 
amplj repay the little extra attention they may require. — ^£d.] 

Baphrosyne, light rose and yellow, very 

fragrant, large and fall ; an abundant 

bloomer. 
Le Factole, fine clear yellow, large fall 

flowers. 
Lamarque, sulphur, very beautiful delicate 

and fine rose. 
Miss Glegg, fine pure white, full. 
Solfaterre, sulphur-yellow, large and 

double. 



HYBRID PXRFETUAIi. 

Aubemon, bright rose, changes to carmine, 

large and full. 
Baronne Prevost, superb, large, light 

pink. 
Docteur Marx, brilliant carmine, a vivid- 
coloured variety. 
Duchess of Sutherland, pale rose, a 

splendid, large, and full flower. 
Eteudard de Marengo, glowing crimson, 

fine. 
Gr^nt des Batailles, vivid crimson, shaded 

with purple, very double, extra fine. 
Jacques Lafitte, cherry-crimson, pale 

edges; large. 
Jules Margottin, a superb fiower, brilliant 

cherry colour, fine, and very full. 
La Beine, rosy pink, tinged with lilac, very 

large and full. 
Madame Laffay, rosy crimson, large, and 

very double. 
Mrs. Rivers, clear blush, fine form.^ 
Prince Leon, brilliant crimson, large and 

fuU. 

Queen Victoria, white, shaded with peach, 
fine. 

William Jesse, crimson, tinged with lilac, 
very large ; superb. 

BOrBBON. 

Aoidale, blush white, a fine flower. 
Madame Angelina, rich oream colour, 

fawn centre ; distinct and beautiful. 
Paul Joseph, deep velvety crimson, large 

and full. 
Prince Albert, bright scarlet-crimson, large, 

and very double ; extra. 
Souchet, deep crimson-purple, a fine full 

flower. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, blush white, 

extra large and full. 

BOISSTTB. 

Aim^e Vibert, pure white. 

Caroline Marniesae, creamy white, blooms 

in large clusters. 
Cloth of Q-old, yellow, sulphur edges, 

large and full, 
Du Luxembourg, rosy lilac, centre red, 

large, very double, and fine. 



CHINA. 

Cramoisie sup^rieur, rich velvety crimsoaj 

beautiful and full. 
^ Eugene Beauharnais, amaranth, large, 

very fine. 
Maijolin du Luxembourg, dark crimson, 

superb. 
Mrs. Bosanquet, delicate flesh, blooms in 

clusters, large, and very double. 

TBA. 

Adam, rosy blush, very fragrant, large and 

full. 
Boug^re, deep rosy bronze, superb. 
Bride of Abydos, cream colour, tinned 

with rose ; a very delicate and beautiful 

flower. 
Comte de Paris, fleshy rose, very laif^ and 

full ; extra fine. 
Bevonieusis, straw-yeHow, very large ; a 

superb rose. 
Eliza Sauvage, yellow, with an orange 

centre; beautiful. 
Gloire de Dijon, 8almon*buff, shaded, very 

large and full ; one of the best of the 

Tea Roses. 
Madame de St. Joseph, salmon -pink, large 

and double. 
Moiret, light yellow, shaded with fawn 

and rose} superb. 
Niphetos, delicate straw colour, sometimes 

snowy white, large and full. 
Safrano, bright apricot when in bud, 

changing to buff; beautiful. 
Souvenir d'un Ami, rose and salmon, 

shaded, large and full. 
Triomphe de Luxembourg, rosy copper 

colour, very large and fine. 
Yicomtesse Dccazes, dear yellow, with a 



deeper centre tinged with copper colour, 
large, and very double. 

H«nBA.RiUM. — ^I am about to form a herbarium ; as I have seen so many plans 
reeommended for drying and sticking specimens to the papers, will you or any corre- 
spondent be kind enough to say what plan is the best to ^nrsvie, ^Omicron, [In drying 
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the specimens, care most be taken not to press them so much as to crash them ; sttccu" 
lents, and such specimens as drop their leaves, as Heaths, should be dipped in hot water 
before they are pressed. Each specimen should be placed between a sheet of blotting- 
paper, and between each filled sheet several empty ones should be placed ; for the first 
day or two the pressure should be only just sufficient to prevent the leaves and flowers 
from shrivelling. When the papers are damp, the plants should be placed in dry ones, 
increasing the pressure after every shift till the specimens are perfectly dry, when they 
may be secured in the herbarium by small strips of paper, gummed on one side, and 
placed at sufficient intervals to secure them firmly. — £o.] 

Ho&TicuLTUBAL SociBTY*8 Meetino, Fbb. 3. — ^The Rev. L. Vernon Har- 
court in the chair. Twenty-five new Fellows were elected, and among other subjects of 
exhibition worthy of notice were the following : — A fine specimen of Erica mutabilis, 
from Mr. Boser, gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq. ; a seedling Heliotrope, by Mr. 
Dnnsford, of Chingford ; a pretty variegated Verbena, raised and eihibited by Mr. 
Tomer, of East Bamet ; some fine forced Hyacinths, from Mr. Cutbush, of Highgate, 
and a specimen of the double-blossomed Camellia reticulata, being the first introduced 
into this country. -It closely resembles C. reticulata in the leaf; the flower is vivid 
crimson, and very double. A flower which measured near six inches across was pro- 
duced in January, although the specimen exhibited was considerably under these 
dimensions, which is accounted for by the fact of its having been ])roduced on a small 
side branch, whilst the former was from a strong plant. Mr. Standish, of Bagshot 
(the exhibitor), affirms that he has no doubt of strongly grown plants bearing flowers of 
an enormous size. It was sent to that gentleman some years ago, by Mr. Fortune, who 
purchased it of a Chinaman, under the representation of its being a double reticulata, 
which, almost contrary to expectation, has proved to be correct, and we may consider it 
as an excellent acquisition. The gardens of the Society contributed specimens of several 
Epacrises, Eugenia Ugni, and some Conifers, including the true Cupresaus Maonabbiana, 
a valuable hardy plant, a native of Califomia. Mr. Williams, gardener to J. Fairie, 
Esq., of Liverpool, sent a collection of cut flowers, comprising some handsome Orchids, 
Camellias, Early Tulips, Diostna ovata, etc. A young stem of the Aralia papgrifera, 
or Rice-paper Piant, from the island of Formosa, was shown by Mr. Fortune (who was 
present), and who states that there is no doubt that island affords the most considerable 
supply of this article, which is in great demand at Canton and in the province of 
Fo«kien. The low price at which it sells proves its abundance, as one hundred sheets 
may be bought for three halfpence. It is excellently adapted for the manufacture of 
artificial flowers, and in the city of Foo-Chou-Foo the ladies wear very beautiful ones 
in their hair, made of this material alone. The paper is formed by cutting the thick 
pith of the plant in long spiral strips, which are afterwards pressed flat. Dr. Lindley 
drew attention to drawings of three new Orchids, Maxillaria venusta, Odontogloseum 
phal€B7iopney and Selenipedium Schlimii, a new Lady's Slipper, introduced recently into 
Belgium, and which for beanty and singularity are scarcely surpassed by any other 
plants of the tribe. Boucherie's improvements in timber were also explained. 

Dbting, Pbebervino, and Aeranginq Specimens.— First, be careful to gather 
,the specimens when dry ; they may be brought home in the hand as a nosegay, or, what 
is much better, in a tin sandwich box. Then taking up each specimen singly, lay it 
smoothly between the leaves of a large book ; or several sheets of common paper, then 
another specimen a few leaves distant, and so on till the box is full ; this done, tie it up 
tightly with a string, and put a weight upon it (such as a flat iron or two). Thus the 
plants are to nunain for a day, and then changed into a fresh book, to dry them still 
more, and so on for four or five days, when they will all be found dry, of good colour, 
and fit to pnt away. Some few plants require a different treatment. In thick-stalked 
and woody plants, the under side of the stem is first to be cut away. Berries must be 
dried by being hung up in the sun or air. The Stonecrop and Houseleek, as well as the 
Heaths, must be dipped three or four minutes in boiling water, before laying out ; if this 
be not done the juicy plants will grow even for a long time after they are placed in the 
papers, and the leaves of the Heaths will soon fall off; also, water plants are better for 
being laid betw^een folds of calico for the first day. In drying plants blotting-paper has 
been considered the best, but Mr. Bentall's paper manufactured for this purpose is found 
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to be in bU respects more suitable Dried plants are ?cry subject to be deroured 
by insects, if kept in a damp place. The best way to manage berbarimos tbns infested 
is to spread oat the varioos plants to the sun and air for a day or two, thoogh if well 
dried, and kept so afterwards, the plants will not be injared. Eaoh plant shoold be 
iastened to a separate piece of paper, in the following manner t — Wash over a sheet of 
paper with thick gum-water, the thicker the better, and let it dry perfectly ; then eat 
this into various-sized strips, which will form bands to fasten on the plants with. Thos 
furnished with materials, place the dried specimen upon the paper intended for it i take 
np a proper-sized strip of gummed paper, and having wetted the gammed side of it with 
the end of the tongue, plaoe it across some part of the specimen, then another in another 

Slace, and so on till the whole is properly fixed. Some persons glue their specimens 
own, others sow them on, but the above method it far superior to either, and moeh 
lets troublesome. — K. 

Oardens of Old Rome. — ^The old Boman hooseholders differed widely f^ra the 
modern inhabitants of great cities ; for while the latter are imprisoned amid interminable 
piles of houses, that seem always to be enveloped in thick doads of dost, and never 
enlivened by the sight of anything green, the former, not excepting the moat needy of 
them, used to aim at having a plot of green continually before their eyes. In the 
interior of almost every houiie there used to be an open space, surrounded on all the four 
•ides by covered walks. In the middle of this space was a reservoir, which was arranged 
to catch the rain-water that poured down from the roob ) in the houses of the wealtiiy, 
ft fountain frequently played m the midst of this reservoir, supplied by the public water- 
pipes. In large houses, the reservoir was of great extent, and alive with fishes ; around 
this stretched a grassy plot, called the viridarium, which nsoally contained a laorel-tree. 
If there were sufficient room, myrtle and plane trees used to be planted along with the 
laurel. The plane-tree was considered to be the handsomest of au ornamental trees, and 
although a native of a warmer climate, with proper care and in sheltered places, it used 
to flourish in Bome. In fact, the entire inner court of the Roman house, which went 
under the name of the cavadium^ was occupied, so far as the locality would allow, with 
Tegetation ; even the atrium was not exempt from it. The atrium, as is well known, 
was the great court next to the entrance of the house, which was originally occupied by 
the famUy, but which was subsequently embellished by gorgeous rows of pillars, and 
devoted to the reception of visitors. By reason of its necessarily large dimoisions, it 
was not furnished with a roof. In the middle of this spadoos court a fountain was 
continually playing, cooling the atmosphere by its incessant jets (^ firesh water ; tins, 
too» was surrounded by grassy plots ; vases of flowers were arranged upon the balustrade 
between the pillars ; so that one might feel tempted to consider one's self in the entrance 
hall of some country-seat, did not the host of visitors too frequently recall the reality 
of the city tnrmoiL A more extensive space the citizens appropriated to green growth, 
which more nearly resembled a pleasure garden, when they planted the peristyHum, 
which joins the cavsedium, with grass and trees. This room was devoted to the ordinary 
life of the family, on which account it was fitted np as handsomely and conveniently as 
possible. In the great palaces of R(Mne the peristylia were of vast extent, and, without 
•ny impropriety, one might speak of their being laid out with gardens. In the place 
pi shrubs or single trees, such as we met with in the cavsedium, there was a gloomy 
grove of myrtles ; rows of plane and pine trees, and of the favourite lotos-tree, supplied 
refreshment by their shade ; there was a perfect forest of trees, which <»neaked mourn- 
fully in the i*oar of the storm; here, year after year, the singing birds found a hospitable 
retreat, and multiplied in undisturbed repose. Parrots, swinging in costly cages, enter- 
tained the passers-by with their chattering. Peacocks, whose proudly distended plumage 
attracted all eyes, together with other domestic birds, were carefully kept within enclosed 
spaees. A larger reservoir supplied the water that was necessary for the fountains, and 
9l$o for sprinkling the paths when the dust made them disagreeable. In some of the 
palaces, Uiese reservoirs were so large that tiiey were used as fish-ponds ; gold fish 
iwam about in them, ravishing the eye by their colours ; or lampreys and necklaced 
barbs, at the sound of the flute, or being called by their names, used to eome and take 
ikm food &«m the hand of their owner. — W. CA^tmbers. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

CYCLAMEN ATKINSII. 

HIS pretty hybrid was raised by Mr. Atkins, of 
Painswick, an amateur who has for some years devoted 
considerable attention to the beautiiul family of 
which the plant we figure is a handsome variety, and 
who is now in possession of an extensive collection, 
comprising several hybrids. Mr. Atkins states, " after 
many ineffectual attempts to produce a good cross between Cyclameli 
Coum or C. vemum, and C. Persumm, combining the neat habit of 
the two fqrmer with the colour and large petals of the latter, having 
at the same time the foliage dark, relieved with a lighter band, or 
marbled, I at length succeeded in raising the present hybrid from 
seeds produced by a variety of C, Coum, impregnated with O. 
Persicumy and this, I have every reason to believe, I shall be able to 
perpetuate, and thus introduce a new and interesting feature intq 
tbis beautiful family of plants." Q/clamen Aikinsii is a very proftise 
flowerer, producing its blossoms in as close abundance as shown ia 
our plate. It has proved itself quite hardy, having borne severe frost 
without injury. The blossoms are white, with a deep crimson centre, 
and the leaves beautifully marbled. In habit it resembles O, Ooum^ 
ftnd, like that variety, is of easy culture. The bulbs should be grown 
in pans or shallow pots, in soil containing a large proportion of leaf- 
mould, with which the crowns shoidd be covered about an inch iii 
depth ; in this respect, C Athmsii differs from others of the genus^ 
wmcb generally succeed best when but slightly in the soil. It 
requires to be shifted but once in three years, blossoming more freely 
under this treatment ; a top-dressing is sufficient for the intermediate 
seasons. The cold-pit is best for its culture, from which it mav be 
brought into the house for the flowering season. 

I 
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The following deacriptiye list containa such Bpecies ae are at present 
in general cultivation : — 

C^lamfn (Mdmin.— Flowers small, rosy purple. May to July. Le»»M ronndith lieMt- 
ahxped lobes lA tbi liaM Bot averlappiag, mRTgina entire or remotely toollted. 
Introdnced from Italy in IBM. Hardy, %nonjm C. Clum; by aome coofomided 
with C. BKrofimtwi. ,, . 

C. Cbiim.— Flower* reddish pntple. «m«ll, and dratitBte of *e*nt, Jmaiiyto UaiA. 
Leaves Sat and round, heart-shaped at the base, entire, dark green abore, and reddiih 
purple beneath. From the south of Europe in 1E96. Hanly. Synonym C. 
orticulare, 
C. Europimim.—'Slotnn bright reddish imrple, email, and sweet tcented, July t« 
September. Leaves small, roond^ heart-diaped, sli^tly toothed, and strongly marked 
on the upper side with a pale irregular band ; haul lobea OTerlappii^. From the 
Bouth ot iurope in 1696. Hardy. Syoonyma C. aneimmeidt; aut<tm»aU,fnyTim*, 
Hittigtrieum, ogidHtUt, and rtirt^xum. 
C. Fiearii/olium. — Flowers large, white or pale ieab coloured, purplish aboNt the 
centre, March to May. Iieaves deeply eol^te, the ma^n cut into five sq^Bunta. 
Native of Europe, said also to be tonnd wUd in England. Hardy. Synonym C. 
Hedenfohua,. 
C. Kederi/otium. — Flowers luge, white, chanjciag to dsep flesh colour, porpliah about 
the mouth, very sweet scented, March to M»j. Leavea broad, toothed, with from 
seven to nine segments, variegated with dark green and white ibove, purple beneath- 
Hardy. From the south of Europe. Synonym C. AfrieoMUi and lai^olium. 
C Jiiriemn. — Flowers small, nxj purple, dark centre, February and Mareh. Iieavn 
ronndish heart-shaped, small, marbled with white on the upper Buitace. From Iberia 
. in 1831. Hardy. 
■C. KttoTole. — Flowers small, rose coloured, sweet scented, June and July. liCaves 
. roundish heart-shaped, somewhat acute, entire, blotohed with while on the upper 
. surface, purple benestfa. North of Italy, 1843. Hardy. 

C. aacropkjllum. — Flowers large, flesh ciAour, deep carmine centre, June and July. 

Leaves large, cordate, acuminate, the upper sur&ce marbled with pole green. Algiers, 

1850. Tender. 

C. Neapolitanum.—Flowen large, pale rose, August and Beplember. Leves irregnlM, 

mostly fivB angular, with an iiregular band of white and pnrple on the mider 

surface. From Italy in 1824. Hudy. Sjtumymh C. auiumntUe, puijmrtaeau. 

C. PeriKum. — Flowers large, of diverse colours, *a while, pale purple, etc., Febntfry 

to Uay. Leaves loi^e, cordate, marbled with white on the upper surloce, purple 

beneath. From Cypma, in 1731. Tender. 

C. ripaiidiim. — Flowers light rose colour, Mardi to May. Learea cordate, thin. 

From Oreece, in 1S16. Tender. 
C. vtnauK. — Flowers bright red, larger than C, Cbxn, and of the same fiina, 
November to JaDuaiy. Leaves large, round, entire, with the lobes overlapping each 
other, the upper surface marked with an irregular white band. From the sooth of 
■ Europe, in 1814. Hardy. Synonym C. nernalt. 

BesideB the above there are seTeral species described by botanists, 

vbich are not yet in cultivation, as well as many varieties raised by 

hybridizing, some of which possess considerable merit ; wo are only 

wrprised that more general attention has not been devoted by tlw 

multiplication of other and equally interesting lund|. 

esent a field in which much remsine to be done. 
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ON THE CULTUBB OP THE OEANGB TBBB. 

BY CITBUS. 

AM frequently surprised at the inconsistent modes of 
treatment recommended bj various gardening authorities, 
and practised by gardeners cultivating the orange tribe in 
this country, and I do not therefore wonder at the general 
bad success which attends theip treatment, nor at the iU- 
formed and worse^^grown specimens we so frequently meet with. I 
take the present opportunity, through the medium of the Cabinet^ of 
describing the treatment which I have myself found most successful, 
and which I can consequently recommend to your readers. 

Having procured seed of good kinds, it should be sown in light 
rich mould, in twenty-four-sized pots, about the beginning of March, 
covering it about half an inch deep, and placing a myer oi moss over 
the surface, to retain a slight moisture in the mould. The pots 
should then be plunged in a hotbed previously prepared for them, 
where the heat can be maintained to about seventy or seventy-five 
degrees ; below this it should not be allowed to sink. In a few days 
the seed will vegetate and the young plants will make their way 
through the moss, after which, if weather permit, a little air should 
be given. In the course of five or six weeks, under proper manage- 
ment, they will be near six inches high, and may then be potted off 
into small pots, which should be well drained, and again plunged in 
the hotbed, the heat of which must be steady, and not too great to 
mjure the roots ; the object is to obtain a clean growth. By the 
commencement of July the greater portion of them will be ready 
for grafting. Choose a shady situation for another hotbed, which 
should be previously prepared, and then graft the plants ; the most 
certain plan in my opinion is that called cleft- grafting, as the scion 
heals over the wound more readily than under any other method. 
The top of the scion should be taken off before inserting it in -the 
stock, which I believe causes them to unite sooner, by inducing a 
greater flow of sap. At this time they require to be well shaded 
from the sun by mats, and a proper heat maintained, otherwise 
fisiilure is too frequently the result. As soon as the scions have 
properly " taken," air may be given, though sparingly at first, caution 
in this respect being very necessary. A frame is perhaps the best 
place to keep them in through the winter, as they are sure to keep 
better there than anywhere else, if care be taken not to over-water 
them, otherwise the roots are liable to rot. 

In the ensuing spring, about the commencement of April, a little 
heat may again be given to set them growing, and if plenty of air be 
admitted they will be prevented from becoming weak. Should any 
shoot appear to take too much the lead of the others, pinch it in, and 
}fy that means fine heads may be formed* 
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Aa to the compost most Buitable for this tribe, I find nothing 
better than a mixture composed of two ports well-rotted turrea from 
a good loamr pasture, and cut thick ; these, having been left to 
decompose, should be mixed with one part of dung, or old hotbed 
manure, and the whole broken through a coarse sieve. Many writers 
hare directed the mixture of other ingredients, some indeed hiKhlj 
stimulating in their nature, as well as unpleasant to use or difficult 
to procure — all of which I consider quite unnecessary ; the main 
ttung ia to have good loam, slightly ennched by manure. Should the 
loam bo of a rather stiff nature, a small portion of sand added to it 
will serve to render it more open and porous ; for orange trees and 
all of their tribe are very averse to soiU which are retentive of 
moisture. For this reason, we always find it beneficial to support 
the pots or boxes in which they aro Ranted, at a few inches li-om the 
floor, to permit moisture escaping. Well-drained soil will generally 
show, by the healthy appearance of the trees, the good effects of auco 
a shift, compared with those which have been perhaps for years 
allDwed to stand in ill-drained pots or boxes. 

In shifting orange trees, should the roots have become matted, and 
the ball hArd, it is well to soak it in water for a short time, and if 
loo clogged, it may be desirable even to waah it out from the roots, 
but in that case the plant should be reduced, or it will receive a check 
and flag ; yet the roots should he as little disturbed as possible at 
all times, and unless we are undertaking the management of snch 
trees as have been neglected, the above course will rarely be necessary. 
It has been recommended by some practical gardeners to shiiV 
onmge trees but once in two years ; but, if they are of manageable 
dimensions, once a year is better. Should the roots appear rotten or 
unhealthy, prune them in a little, and see that the fault does not 
rest with denciency of drainage. The changes from pots to tubs or 
boxes, from small to larger, should go on so long aa it is desired the 
trees should grow larger, the compost remaining the same, and 
watering being well attended to, with a little liquid manure every 
third or fourth time during the growing season, though I by no 
means agree with its application in an undiluted form, as but little 
stimulus is necessary. Suriug the summer-time, from March to 
September, the leaves and head of the plants are greatly benefited 
by a good syringing once a day, though when in flower a very fine 
rose shoiild be used, so as almost to nmke the application as gentle 
as dew. 

~™ ■■ fruit are mostly produced on the young wood of the 

; in pruning, therefore, see that the branches aro not 
)me too thickly interspersed, which tends to exclude 
check such branches as grow too vigorously, and 
and bare wood, to make way for the young. In order' 
td open, it is advisable to remove the weakest branches 
ch is beet done before the spring growth, in February 
few fruit-bearing trees require greater care in thi» 
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Of orange trees there are several varieties, and in making a 
eelection the object in view must defcermine the choice: if good, 
well-flavoured fruits are desired, I think the blood orange, or Maltese, 
is far the best kind, being very sweet, and of very thin rind, as well 
as a profuse bearer ; for beauty of appearance, some of the bitter- 
fruited sorts make a finer show, and many of these have very orna- 
mental foliage, as the gold and silver striped, willow leaved, and 
myrtle leaved. Along with these might be grown the citron, the 
lime, and the lemon, the same treatment being suitable to the whole 
of the tribe. 



■ ti l l" 

KOSES AND EOSE-GEOWBBS. 

BT MB. GEOBOE QLESJSY. 

O branch of floriculture has excited greater dissatis- 
faction with the public than the Bose trade. An 
indifferent person might buy a hundred (so called) 
varieties, and when they came into bloom find so many 
of the same colour, and almost the same character, that 
he could not consider them distinct. An exhibitor would be a&aid 
of many being taken for the same variety, and the object of all 
selections, I will not say collections, is then wholly frustrated. In 
a sort of controversy which has been carried on in some of the 
floricultural publications, the different opinions of various dealers 
came out in strong colours. It is the practice of respectable 
growers to buy everything, to prove all by growing them a season, 
to throw away all those which are too much like what we already 
have, and put the really good novelties into their catalogues ; henee 
Messrs. Lane, Bircham, Wilkinson, and others, have always been 
taxed with the amount they have to pay for rubbish, which they have 
thrown aside, and their customers have escaped being subjected to 
the tax; "other growers have catalogued varieties of no value, and 
their customers have suffered. 

This is precisely what discourages many from buying new Boses ; 
to obviate it, I have annually given a select list oi the best in 
" GHenny's Garden Almanack.'* I do not profess to give all the good 
ones, far from it, I have only given a description of thirty-six, 
although I might very well have extended it to three times the 
number; but my object has always been to start beginners with what 
will not fail to gratify them— a list which has not a bad or an in- 
different Bose in it ; so that if a man wants only half a dozen, he may 
not be able to choose a bad one, whilst the description of the colours 
and habits help him to a certainty with what he requires, and this is 
how it should always be in catalogues. Supposing, then, a person 
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desires to eoimneiice Rose-growing, and wishes his trees to be eon- 
spiouous in his garden, he ought to let the nurseryman understand 
tnat he requires those which are always in bloom, or at least those 
which have a long season of uninterrupted flowerine^. This being 
his chief point, he should next order them to be very distinct ; if any 
are to be of the same colour, and of course some will, they must be 
different in size and form. 

If the nurseryman complies with these two points the grower 
must be content, for they are the essentials in B<)se-tree8 for orna- 
mental gardens. But if the grower shall intend to exhibit at the 
summer shows, he must grow some of quite another class ; many 
Boses, that are splendid in form, texture, and colour, are only in 
bloom a month, and those who exhibit without them will do so at 
great disadvantage. These should be grown in a quarter by them- 
selves ; they should not occupy conspicuous places, because eleven 
months out of the twelve they are ugly, and should never form single 
objects ; let them be where you can take friends to see them while 
in flower, but not where people come upon them in the ordinary beds 
or borders : the garden should be complete without them, or they 
would form a blank the greater part of the blooming season. Let 
us suppose, then, that some of our readers order a lot of Boses fcowL 
one of the principal growers, the buyer must not expect trees with 
large heads, but stocks budded last year, and with perhaps a SEingle 
strong branch some length. His very first act must be to cut it 
down to two or three eyes ; he may then plant it carefully in good 
strong ground, and if his natural soil be not so, he must dig the 
whole, throw out the stuff, and put good loam and dung in its place, 
forking it into the bottom and surrounding soil. 

Plant the tree and support it in its place with a stake, to prevent 
its stirring with the wind or from other violence ; he must plant it 
so that the roots are but just covered, the collar or upper part of the 
root being only just beneath the surface; two or three strong 
branches will start, and grow and bloom, unless he shall, when thev 
have pushed about three joints, pinch out the growing point, which 
would excite three joints to each, and so form a good head the same 
year. If the tree has already several branches, let them, if strong, 
be cut back to three eyes, or two, if the second eye points outward 
and the third inwards ; and when the buds come out rub off all that 
come inwards, it is far better than having to cut them off after they 
have grown, because they only weaken the more important shoots. 
There are exceptions to this mode of pruning, because some of the 
short-iointed constant growers only want the weak spindly shoots 
and all those that grow inwards cut clean away, and if the buds have 
not been rubbed off, there is sure to be some of these, but the 
principal branches must not be shortened much. As a good many 
are about beginning to grow Eoses as leading ornaments, and others 
foi* purposes of exhibition, these few hints iftay be useful. 



DESIGN FOE A KOSAEIUM. 



Yoirs correspondent Q-. G. haa wTitten well on the Bituation proper 
for a Bose-garden (see p. 29 in the present vol.), as well aa on the 
preparatioD necesBary for a successful cultivation of the Bose. I 
would only add, that for a Bose-garden, strictly confined to Bose 
oUture, I ahontd recommend it to be placed in a secluded part of the 
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Bbrubberj, so that it would not be necessary to go through it at any 
other time but when the Boses are in full bloom ; howeyer, in order 
to make it attractive at other seasons of the year, some persons 
might perhaps be inclined to place a Dahlia between each of the 
Eoses, BO as to succeed them when out of bloom, and thus sustain an 
interest in visiting the garden during the autumn ; and then, with 
regard to the standard Eoses, if many of them were of the hybrid 
Perpetuah, they would contribute greatly towards prolonging the 
pleasure they would contribute to the lovers of this, among the most 
estimable of flowers for decorating the flower-garden. 

Your correspondent having written in favour of a circular outline 
for a Eose-garden, or rosarium, has led me to construct the design 
herewith given for the Cabinet, should you think it worthy of 
acceptance. The site is supposed to be enclosed within a shrubbeiyi 
and the design laid out in zones. In the centre is an erection 
supported by eight pillars around the exterior, and a strong one in 
the centre, with a seat round it ; it is supposed to have a dome roo^ 
and the exterior pillars are meant to be trellised for climbers. The 
structure is intended to be elevated somewhat above the general level 
of the garden, and to have a grass slope from the wa& up to the 
pillars of the structure. The fence round the garden should be of 
uron, and wired sufficiently close and high to keep out rabbits, etc., 
and at the same time to be adapted for climbing Eoses, such as the 
Ayrshire, Boursault, etc. 

The circles dotted round their circumference are intended for 
pillars of Eoses, and those with a dot in the centre for standards ; 
the remaining spaces in the beds are of course for dwarfs. The pillars 
for Eoses being in a line on each side of the walks leading to the centre, 
if they were connected by an iron-trellised arch over the walks they 
would contribute much to the beauty of the garden. The walks are 
intended to be edged with box, or such other material as may be 
preferred. 

For a rosarium laid down on grass, should any of your corre- 
spondents be inpossession of, or have access to, " Loudon's Arboretum 
et Fruticetum Britannicum," they may see a design of mine in vol. iv. 
p. 256, of that work, where the Standard Eoses are placed on the 
grass ; it is of large dimensions, and intended for a large coUeddon 
of the varieties of this, one of the most lovely of flowers in the 
nomenclature of Flora. 
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BOTANY OF THE MONTH. 

BY MB. SUEPPAUI), BU&T. 

HANGE is the order of nature— during the dearth 
and darkness of winter, we walked forth as into the 
unbounded burial-ground of the vegetable kingdom. 
At that time we discovered few traces of that wondrous 

profusion of organic vitality which now presents itself 

to our gaze; the spirit of renewal is sent forth, the earth has 
advanced in her annual round, and arrived at that period when, as 
heretofore — 

Her poles are alaated towards the suu;'* 
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when the great eye of day obtains gradual but never-fiEiiling supremacy 
over winter, darkness, and cold, dispersing light and heat, and calling 
up life and joy. The fields and woods, over which sadness had thrown 
her mantle, rejoice, and swell and freshen, and bud and blossom into 
life, verifying the record of holy writ, and speaking with many- 
trumpet tongues to our understandings that "while the earth 
remameth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall not cease." This is a resurrec- 
tion from the dead — type of that of immortality — a resurrection in 
which the earth, air^ and water participate, calling forth in each 
unnumbered tribes to enjoy the bounties of the Creator from this, his 

.wide-spread table. " Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created ; 

.and Thou renewest the face of the earth." 

The process of vegetation is general and rapid this month. The 
Sloe, or Blackthorn, JPrunus spinosa, first shows its elegant blossoms ; 
a host of others follow, among which it may sufGlce to name the Ash, 
JPraodnm exceUior; the Hawthorn, Gratcegus oxycantka; and the 
Sycamore^ Acer pseudo^latanus. The Larch, Pinus larh;, exhibits its 
red tufts, which speedily expand into young cones ; the Horse Chest- 
nut, JSippooasianum, displays its leafy honours intermingled with its 
pyramids of beautiftd white and red flowers, the glory of forest 
trees ; while many fruit trees are blossoming in the orchards and on 
the walls of our gardens. The Beech and Larch attain their full leaf, 
having cast off their old covering, and assumed a new and more 
cheering vestment;. It is a remarkable fact that the leaves of 
deciduous trees are generally of a lighter green than those of ever- 
greens, even when fully matured ; were it not for these, our woods 
and shrubberies would be comparativelv destitute of those pleasing 
shades of green and those rich autumnal tints wherewith they please 
the eye of the observer of nature and admirer of the picturesque. 

Many field flowers are now in blossom; one which has always 
excited my admiration is the delicate little Wood Sorrel, OxaUt 

'T^etocella. This pretty little flower is almost too well icnown to 
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require a description ; its pendent Snowdrop-like flower of pearly 
white is tenderly streaked with pink veins ; its triibliate leaves are of 
so fresh and vivid a green that the herbage around it looks dull bj 
comparison, and altogether it may be considered one of the most 
unassuming yet attractive gems which our country contributes to 
adorn the fair chaplet of Flora. The Wood Anemone, or ** flower of 
the west wind/' Anemone nemorosa^ abounds in some diatricts of 
England, and may now be met with in full flower ; its delicate wbi^ 
or blush-coloured blossoms make it a eeneral &yourite ; ^[rowing m 
woods and shady lanes, its flowers nod to the passing wind, g^viiig 
rise to the name by which it is commonly known, "Wind-flower." 
One of our poets, in the following lines, has commemorated the wild 
Anemone as a nymph of the woods ; — 

" Nymph of the woods and forest glade ! 
lu thy own fair vestal robes arrayed. 
In the calm of the silent sylvan bowers, 
*Tis sweet to gaze on thy drooping flowera ; 
Chaste and pore as the driven anow, 
Yet faintly tinged with a purple glow, 
lake moontain crests. 

On some Alpine height, 
YThen the snow-drift rests 
In the evening light 1" 

The graceful wild Hyacinth, Syacinthus non^scriptus, with its light 
elastic stalks and pure blue bells, is now abundant, not only in omr 
fields and on our commons, but throughout the continent of Surope ; 
it is one of the most generally distributed of our indigenous plants. 
This is a great favourite with children, who, under the name of "Blue- 
bottles," gather the, pretty flowers, for their rustic nos^ay, of this 
humble representative of the beautiful Hyacinths which ornament 
our windows, greenhouse, and parterre. Some of the curious family 
of Orchises are in flower, especially the Male Orchis, O. mMeulo, 
which is one of the earliest of the genus; the* flowers are purple, 
borne on a spike about a foot high, and often diflusing a fin^^ranoe 
around ; its leaves are dark green, spotted with dull purple, and may 
frequently be found springing up in our woods and pastures, where 
the soil is damp and boggy. Primroses, Primula verts, the Cowslip, 
and other plants of this genus, are remarkable as early spring-flowering 
plants, which may be seen collected in thousands on the sunny hill- 
side and along the hedgerows of " Merrie England." The Cowslip 
has ever been a favourite with the poet. Montgomery says— 

'* Now in my walk, with sweet surprise, % 

I see the first spring Cowslip rise. 
The plant whose pensile flowers 
Bend to the earth their heanteous eyes, 
In sunshine as in showers.*' 

Besides the Primrose and Cowslip, we may occasioinallj diaoover 
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the Oxlip, which is between the two former, as well as the Mealy 
Friinrose and the Scotch Primrose, both with red flowers ; the lattw, 
however, are confined to the mountains of the more northern counties 
and to Scotland. The Banunculus tribe ifi represented in our flora 
of Apr il hj the Butter-cup, Banuneulua bulbosus, and B. aurieomia^ 
the W ood Crowfoot. Some of these indigenous field- flowers, though 
inferior to many foreign tenants of the garden in splendour as well as 
fragrance, have a grace and delicacy peculiarly- their own ; the love 
of them leads to much that is salutary and delightful. Who has not 
heard of the emotion produced in the breast of one of our bards, 
who found a daisy springes up — a real JEnglUh daisy — in his garden 
in a far-off land, where it nad doubtless originated from a clod of 
earth conveyed thither, adhering to the roots of some more favoured 
plant ? Some of the most curious of the Grass tribe are now in 
perfection, and in their favourite localities we may find the Cotton 
Grasses, Eriophorum angustifolium and JS, polystachion ; the Blue 
Moor Grass, Sesteria ccerulea ; and the early Sedge Grass, Carex 
fr<Bcox^ and C pallescens, the pale variely. In woo£, where the soil 
IS of a sandy nature, the singular little MoschateUe, Adoxa moscha- 
tellina, thrives, almost unnoticed except by the practical botanist. 
C^pripedium calceolus, the elegant Lady's Slipper, is in flower 
towards the end of this month ; although, as appears from a late 
number of the Cabinet, it is becoming scarcer year by year, and is to 
be found in but few localities. Collectors will do well to allow this 
and others of our rarer plants to flourish in native grace and beauty, 
rather than extirpate them altogether by digging them up for their 
garden, where they seldom do well, or gathering them to fill a blank 
in their herbarium. 



PEACTICAL HINTS ON THE STUDY OF BOTANY, AND 

THE FOEMATION OE HEEBAEIA. 

BY A NOBTH-COUNTEY SUBSGBIBEB. 

(^Contintied from page 60.) 

HEN as many specimens have been gummed down 
as may be convenient at one time, which of course 
depends on the leisure of the student, they should 
be carefully looked over to see that all the strips are 
_ _ secure, and none of them loose. They are then 

ready to be placed in the herbarium. In arranging the specimens 
some system is necessary, and perhaps none better than the following. 
Procure some sheets of stiff brown paper, which fold in hdf, to 
contain all the species of each genus, a sheet for each, which will 
serve as a portfoho to keep them together. At the lower comer, on 
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the left-liand side, paste a slip of paper, on which write the r 
the genus, and below it the natural order, thus: — 

Datcba. 

Soi^amj:. 



By this plan any epecies or genus may be readily referred to at 
any time. To receive the genera, some students prefer large port- 
folios, in which a number may be placed, the uamea contiuoed in each 
being written on the back ; others have wooden cabinets with shelves, 
on wliieh they are arranged according to their natural orders. Those 
who prefer to arrange their herbarium on the Liniuean system, can 
place the genera in portfolios ticketed for each class and order. A 
neat thin folio volume of ruled paper should accompany every 
lierbarium, in which every species in it should bo alphabetically 
entered, serving as an index, and labelled appropriately. This wifl 
show at a glance all the species in possession of the student, and 
may Irequently serve the purpose, without the trouble of looking 
them over. 

The late Mr. Loudon observes, " Every gardener ought to drj- 
plants and form them into a herbtuium. This may be a folio volume 
of stout thick paper, white, if he can afford it, if not, brown will 
do ; allowing, in binding, the thickness of a leaf for every page, by 
having a strip bound between each, so that, when filled with specunena, 
it may shut close and preserve its form. Mr. Toward, who has 
formed one of the handsomest gardener's herbariums, we have any- 
where seen, in four thick folio volumes, uses cartridge-paper, pasting 
to the back of each leaf one of brown blotting-paper, and round the 
margin of both surfaces of the double leaf so formed strips of 
cartridge-paper. These strips rather more than compensate for the 
thickness of the dried specimens; so that when the leaves are bound 
up, their edges cut, and the books shut close, the external air is 
excluded, and the appearance aa neat as that of any printed volume. 
The specimens, dried with bags of hot sand, or between loose leaves 
of paper, or in any old book, may be fiied to the cartridge-side of 
the sheets of the herbarium booK, according to any arrangement 
which may be preferred." There is no doubt such volumes would be 
very neat, aa well as interesting to look through, but the botanist 
will generally prefer to have his specimens on loose sheets, in covers 
or portfolios. 

he purpose of examining the internal forms of plants, and 
ioua organs, the student will require a good simple microscope 
Uid, with three or four lenses, varying trom an inch to the 
an inch in focus ; for studying the minute anatomy of the 
e kingdom, such au instrument, however, is of little service, 
chromatic microscope being an indispensable requisite. 
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ON GEOWING ISISLXJMBIXJM SPBCIOSUM AND ITS 

VAEIETIES. 

BY A KOBLEMAN's FLOWEE-GABDENEB. 

HIS splendid aquatic is but rarely met with, excepting 
in some of the larger and more wealthy establishments^ 
although I am persuaded^ from my own experience, that 
most persons wno can command a greenhouse might rear 
and flower it remarkably well ; and what object in the 
whole of Elora's wide domain can compare with this handsome, 
fragrant aquatic ? I grow and flower the Nelumbium as follows :« — 
Haying procured some plump seeds, I file a hole through the thick 
shells at the base of each, being cautious not to damage the interior 
by the operation, and place them for a day or two in a basin of 
water, which I set in a warm place. In the course of a fortnight 
they will sprout and put forth one of their seed-leaves, which always 
appear before the root-fibres. I then have ready a tub, not less than 
three feet wide by two feet in depth, the upper portion of which is 
well painted for about eight inches inside, which serves to check the 
growth of confervsD Tor slime) over the space covered by water. I 
fill up with mud so high as just to cover the lower rim of the portion 
painted, in which I plant a healthy-growing young Nelumbium, and 
cover the mud with an inch of coarse sand, filling up the tub with, 
lukewarm water, and place it in the greenhouse. The proper time 
for sowing is about the end of April. The water will require 
renewal about twice a week, which should be done with water that 
has stood in the house to acquire the same temperature. The plant 
will grow rapidly if the heat be not allowed to diminish below 
seventy-five degrees by day, and air admitted at night when the 
weather is not very cold. When the sun attains much power, a 
canvas blind should be drawn to screen the direct rays from the 
tender leaves, which otherwise are likely to be burnt or assume a 
yellow appearance ; another precaution equally necessary is to bend 
down the young leaves as they appear, on the surface of the sand, 
by laying a stone on each stalk until they have attained considerable 
size and length ; otherwise, as the plants grow naturally in water 
several feet deep, they would come to the surface too soon, and 
wither. 

The Nelumbium has two kinds of leaves, one weakly, which rests 
always on the surface of the water, and the other much stronger, 
which rises erect above it ; the weakljr ones are produced first, and 
when the surface is covered by these, in about a month the stronger 
leaves appear, rising out of the water to a height of three or four 
feet. The plants then demand much less attention, as the slimy 
matter, which is apt, if unchecked, to injure the tender plants, has 
little effect on them as they become established, neither does it grow 
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BO rapidly when the tub has become Bhaded by leaves. Towarda the 
middle of September the plant may be mdaB% inured to the opta. 
air ; and by the end of the month the tub may be removed out of the 
house, and depoeited in a shed, or other convenient place, until the 
following spring, as frost, unless severe, has no effect on the roots. 
Next spring the plant should be placed in another tub, newly painted 
inaide, and have one-half freah earth added to it. TJader sudi 
treatment blooms will be freely produced, and a Bucceaaion of healthy 
plants may easily be kept up. Seeds preserve their vitalil^ for 
several years. 



THE FRESH-WATEE AQUAEIUM. 

BT MB. BHXPPAKD, BUBT. 

Thou hapljr mapt delight in, will I fill 

With fairj fish, uid moss (rom mounUin lani, 

And thoa sluUt feed them from tire tquirrd's bam j 

Its bottom will J strew with amber ihells. 

And pebbles blue from deep enchanted welU." 

OMESTIC aquariums have rapidly become very popular 
t and instructive ornamentB to our drawing-rooma and 
h greenhouses, for these tiny representatives of our rivra* 
f and lakes are to be met with in the apartments of the 
) humble as well as of the weidthy. I am always led to 
admire them whenever they come under ray notice, regardmg them 
as an indication of fhe growing taste for floral pursuits and of a love 
of nature, as well as an index of the spread of botanical knowledge, 
and the perusal of Cahiiieti and Magimaet by a large proportion of ' 
the people. 

Scarcely anything repays ua by so large a share of amusement and 

instruction in so short a time as the small article denominated an 

aguariwn, costing the outlay of but a few shiltiuga. In its humblest 

form it affords the possessor a constant succession of novel and 

diarming objects, and adds to the pleasures of life by perpetually 

offering to his notice a round of beautiful and strange developments 

of nature's attractions in what has usually been considered "her 

lowliest walks." The naturalist and the philosopher may here find 

a source of perpetual delight, and of that all -prevailing harmony and 

grace which is ever manifested in the works of G)od ; he finds here 

lings to excite his admiration of the wisdotn of creative power 

ted among the singular forma and strange developments 

ed in this small vessel of water — 
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For the information of those who may be wishful to establish an 
aquarium, 1 may be permitted, as an old and experienced hand, to 
offer a little aavice on its structure. I would, in the first place, 
recommend the square or rectan^lar form, as being superior to all 
others, especiaUy the circular, which I consider the worst, on account 
of the distortea images which are caused by the refraction arising 
from its lenticidar figure ; where the sides of the yessd. are formed 
by parallel plates of glass a clear and distinct yiew of the contents 
is obtained, and although the expense of such an aquarium is greater, 
yet its superiority in this respect oyer the circular or bell-shaped 
yessel more than compensates for the extra price. The bottom may 
be made of slate or wood, the former material being preferable ; the 
sides and ends of plate glass, although thick sheet glass will do yery 
well, this particular should be regulated by the size of the aquarium. 
The joints at the comers are fitted to wooden or zinc pillars, and 
secured from leakage by white-lead putty. Such yessels may be 
constructed for a guinea, measuring twelye by fifteen inches, and of 
proportionate depth. My own measures twenty-six, inches by 
twenty, and eighteen inches deep, slate bottomed, with birch-wood 
comers, and cost me £3 15«. A sheet of plate glass coyers the top, 
serving to keep out dust, but is eleyated half an inch aboye the top, 
to allow fresh air to the small animals which sport therein. Some 
persons proyide slate ends, as well as a slate bottom, these being 
useful, for cementing pieces of stone to them, for the rockwork, 
being made to represent irregular and oyerhanging projections of 
rock; this frequently performed in a yery picturesque style, and 
then lends an additional charm to the whole. In arranging the 
rockwork, rough stones of almost any kind may be employed; 
fragments of granite, flint, or sandstone suit equally well. Before 
using them they should be placed in a stream of running water, or 
soaked for a fortnight, to extract any impurities. Dark-coloured 
stones always produce the best effect. The upper tier, or such 
portion of the rockwork as projects above the surface of the water, 
IS yery handsome if made with the clinkers produced at glass-houses. 
To fasten them together, Boman cement answers the purpose yery 
well, and as it is built up, pieces of coral may be sparingly introduced, 
and projections or cayities made as taste may dictate. All hard or 
formal outlines should be avoided, as they seldom look natural, and 
are calculated to displease the eye of taste. 

A stratum of clay, loam, or mud from a pond may coyer the bottom 
to the depth of about three inches, according to the size of the tank, 
and should haye a gentle slope from the back to the front. The 
main portion of the prelecting rockwork may have holes for the 
reception of loam, in which yarious ferns and bog plants may be made 
to flourish above the water. * 

• Leaving the reader time to construct his aquarium, I shall take 
aa early occasion to tell him how to stock it. 
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THE ALOE TBIBB, 

BY MB. JAMSS SMITH. 

N'E of the largest groups of succulent plants, the Aloes, 
may almost rank with neglected plants, being seldom 
met with in eultivation, although among them are to be 
found many plants of especifu beauty, combined with 
^ such a singular and interesting appearance of foliage as 

to stamp them with an unmistakable exotic character. Their culti- 
vation requiring less trouble or time bestowed on it than that of 
almost any other tribe of plants, makes it more to be regretted that 
any of this family are so seldom seen in the greenhouses of the amateur. 
All are natives of Africa and other warm countries, requiring with 
us shelter from the end of September to June ; they may be placed 
out of doors for the remainder of the year, observing, should mimo- 
derate rain prevail, to shelter them, otnerwise, being very succulent, 
they are liable to rot. The majority of these plants are very prolific 
of suckers or side shoots, which afford a ready means of propagation, 
if taken off any time during summer &om the base of the plants, 
slightly dried, and then put mto moderate-sized pots, filled with light 
sandy loam well mixed with brick-dust and small pieces of brick 
broken up; the pots must be well drained, and if the soil be kept 
just damp and no more, they will root readily in a few weeks. The 

Eots may be set in any comer of the greenhouse, or in a window 
icing the south. It ofben occurs that suckers may be taken off 
ready rooted. Some species, however, are very shy of throwing off side 
shoots, in which case the leaves may be taken off carefully and 
treated as suckers, or if the crown of the plant bo pinched out, side 
shoots will be produced, which serve to multiply the kind. All the 
protection reqmred by this tribe is just sufficient heat in winter to 
keep out frost. A small greenhouse facing the south-west, or large 
Ward's case, suits them well. Many varieties are well adapted for 
window culture, the only harm they are likely to receive in such 
situations is the too free and injudicious application of water. As 
a general rule, they ought never to have tms element given at all, 
excepting the lower leaves are perceived to flag, while the soil and 
drainage should be of such a character as to allow it to pass off 
quickly; standing water and soddened soil very soon cause the 
fibres of the roots to decay. The plants need not be shifted ofteher 
than each alternate year, the best season being about the commence- 
ment of spring, though it may be done at any time, if proper caution 
is exercised in the application of water. 

I have annexed a short list of a few distinct kinds, all of which 
are deserving of cultivation, either for the beauty of their flowers or 
curiosity and exotic appearance. "With such a selection the green* 
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house may be rendered attraotive from early spring throughout the 
whole of the summer months. 

Aloe albooincfa^ orange-coloured flowers in a hranohing head, three 
feet ; A. ehinensisy yeUow, three feet ; A* Uneaia, scarlet, four feet ; 
A* proUferny orange, two feet ; A> Mponaria^ red, three feet ; A. 
mibereet0f scarlet, three &et ; A* vitriegata^ pink, three feet, 
^ Apiera imbricatay A, pentagonal A* rigida^ and A, fpiralU are 
curious dwarf plants, flowers greenish yellow. 

Oasteria maculata, scarlet, two feet ; O, nigricans, crimson, two 
feet ; G, pulchra, scarlet, two feet ; Q, whoarinata, orange-red, two 
feet ; G, verrucosa^ red, two feet. 

HawQrthia atrovirens, H, reticulata^ JET. planifolia^ and S, trans- 
lucens are curious and dwarf, bearing greenish white blossoms, those 
of the last-naoied species quite tra:nsparent. 

Packidendron Afrieanumy crimson, six feet ; P, ferotCy ' jellow, five 
feet ; P, euproaloevey orange, ^ve feet. 

J^hipidodendron plieatiley red, four feet. 

llie genera Apiera and Haworthia are suitable for small Ward's 
cases, being very dwarf, and require scarcely any attention. 
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HYBRIDIZING. 

BT O. 

HE points to be gained by hybridizing are, first, to obtain 
the properties or qualities of a tender plant upon a hardy 
one, or, secondly, the colours of an ill-habited plant upon 
one of good habit. Generally speaking, these two points 
comprise all that can be gained ; but there may be another 
object, which is only comprised in those mentioned by implication — 
the mixture of colour between plants of equstl, or nearly equal, claims. 
The first of these object^ i|9 important, and has been accomplished to 
a gi^at extent in tbe Rhododendron. The difficulties attending this 
operation with many flowers are, first, the species flowering at 
diflerent seasons; secondly, their flowering in diflerent places: for 
there are certain rules to be observed, without which failure is certain, 
The pistil of the plant which is to bear the seed has to be impreg- 
nated with the pollen or farina of the one which is required, to 
impart the 4^u^od property, and this requires some nicety. !First, 
^he seed-bearing phuit . must be watched, and as soon as the flowers 
open, tbe stapiens, which hold the powder called pollen, must be 
taken out by small tweezers before they burst, indeedi as soon as they 
can be got hold of; this secures the pistil from being impregnated 
by tho flower itself. The iiext is to observe &om hour to hour, or 
from day to day, and as soon as the top of the pistil is glutinous it 
is ready for the operation, and at that time the pollen must be 
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applied ; consequently provision mint be made for it, by forcing or 

retarding the other plant, bo that the pollen shall be ready at the 
time, or gathering the pollen and preserving it till the female is ready. 
Tbia is best done between two pieces of glass kept from the air. 
One thing is certain, if the pollen be not ready, there is no hope; 
but if it be ready beforehand, it is possible to keep it. I have earned 
it a hundred miles, and kept it some days, yet it has answered ; bat 
bow long it could be kept nas not yet been proved. 




XOTES ON NE'W AND SELECT PLANTS. 

^NGELOKLA. ANGD 8TIF0LIA. Nat. Ord. &ro- 
pkularitKB. — A pretty half-shrubby store perennial, &om 
Mexico, bearing spikes, six inches long, of deep violet- 
coloured flowers, with green inside the throat, and 
' growing about two feet bigh. The leaves are hlbttow, 
opposite, and slightly serrated. It flonrishes in sandy peat and leaf- 
mould, and is readily propagated by cuttings. (Joum. Mart. Soe-) 

43. Rhododendboit album. Nat. Ord. ErieaeeiB. Syn. Vierya 
alba — MeesTS. Sollison, of Tooting, received this plant &om Mr. 
Henahall, their collector in Java ; it bloomed in the stove at their 
nursery in the winter of 1856. It is a dwarf shrub, producing 
flowers when less than a foot in height, and although the specific 
name given to it by Blume would convey the idea of their being 
white, the campanulate corollas are of a deep cream colour, borne in 
terminal corymbs, and individually small for this genus, not exceeding 
an inch in diameter, and rarely more than eight in nTonber. The 
foliage is copious, about four inches long by an inch broad, oblong- 
lanceolate, glabrous, bright green above, and cinnamon-brown be- 
neath. {Bot. Mag., 4972.) 

44. HoYA. cOBONABiA. Nat. Ord. Atelmiadea. Syn. S. granM' 

flora and S. veluHna. — An inhabitant of the moist woods and shady 

banks of western Java, where it was first detected and figured by 

Blume. It has subsequently been found by Mr. Thomas Lobb in tbe 

same island, who has forwarded it to Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea; it 

appears, however, not to be an inhabitant of Java only, having been 

found by Dr. Wallicb in Silhet. A drawing was made from a plant 

'" "eitch's establishment in November last. The flowers, 

)duced in umbels, are Itu^r than those of any other in 

th the exception at S. imperialu ; it is not, however, a 

e plant, the blossoms being of a pale greenish yellow, 

II red spots close around the base of the -stamens ; the 

he flowers is over an inch. The leaves produce an acrid 

shich is considered by the natives to aBsist digestion, 

plant uncooked, mixed with salt and capsicum. IHie 

nt five inches long, by three across. (^Bot. Mag., 4969.) 
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45. Dekdbobiuh hstsbocabpitm, var. HsHSHiXLTi. Nat. Ord. 
Orokidaeea,-^One of the several yarieties of D. heteroearpum sent 
from Java by Mr. Henshall. The flowers are pale lemon-yellow, the 
labellum shading off to orange towards the base, with two crimson 
spots. {JBot. Mag.^ 4970.) 

. 46. EtrOHABis aBAin>iFiiOBiL. Nat. Ord. AmarifUidea,—A noble 
bulb from New G-ranada, and Choco, in South America. The scapa 
rises rather more than a foot in height, and bears on its summit six 
or seven large snow-white blossoms, similar in form to a broad-petalled 
Narcissus ; four inches across, and highly fragrant. The cup is large, 
white, tinged with green. The leaves are of considerable size, and 
of a deep rich green. This fine stove bulb is deserving of a place 
in every collection. {Bot Mag., 4971.) 

47. Bbgokla. migbopteba. Nat. Ord. JBeganiacea, — ^A native of 
Borneo. The flowers of this species, borne in a close terminal 
panicle, are not very attractive; they are blush-white, with pal& 
yellow stamens, and of small size. The leaves, however, on the under 
side, are prettily varied with red on the veins, which are very pro-t 
minent. (JSot» Mag,y 4974.) 

48. Ibis betioulata. Nat. Ord. Iridea. — ^A singular and very 
handsome bulbous Iris from the Crimea, weU adapted for pot culture 
in spring. The flowers are solitary, borne on slender angular stalks ; 
their colour is an intense purple-blue, with a narrow, sharply deflned, 
oblong, yellow spot at the end of each sepal, and purple spots on a 
lighter ground ; they are sweet scented, having an odour resembling 
violets. The leaves are narrow, erect, and about a foot long. It is 
of easy culture, and flowers very early in the greenhouse, where fi 
succession may be maintained by starting the bulbs at various 
intervals during the autumnal months, A soil made by a mixture 
of good loam, old cow-dung, and silver sand is most suitable, and 
when dormant the bulbs require to be kept dry. {Hart Soo^ Joum.) 




NEW AND SELECT GABDBN HYBBIDS. 

ELIOTEOPB NON PLUS ULTRA (Lartay, p^re).— 

The corymbs are very large and compact, azure-blue. 

This fine variety has obtained the silver medal at the 

last floral exhibition at Bordeaux. 

26. Boss, Qsobobs Dupont {Bourbon), — Flower 
globose, four inches in diameter, brilliant red centre, with a velvety 
carmine margin, A strong and abundant bloomer, 

27. EosE, Madame Labtay {Ted), — A large and full flower, 
salmon-yellow, very fragrant, and a strong grower. 

28. SosE, Madame William {Tea), — Flower very double, pale 
yellow, changing to copper colour, globular, a vigoroua and abundant 
flowerer. 
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20. B08B, Madaki AxDBHi (AfMil (Xmber).^Ylowee very 
large and doable, clear red, ehading on to carmine, under side blush- 
wmte, petals of a good substance. This variety climbs well, and is 
almost destitute of spines. The abore four rarietieB are sent out for 
the first time by the raiser, M. Lartaj, fils, of Bordeaux. 

80. BosB, BXLUB MjLxa {Tea), — Large and double, white, 
shading to rose, resembling in form Sourenir de la Malmaiaon. 

81. Bosi, CATHBBnn d'Albbst (Bawrhon). — Flowers full, about 
four inches across; centre bright red, shading off to a metallic 
purple. The latter two were raised from seed bj M. Jacques 
Kajnaud, of Bordeaux. 

82. GAi.oxOLiLitiA, var. Aubba FL0BiBi7in>A. — This is a dwarf, 
robust-growing, shrubbj variety, well adapted for bedding purposes, 
raised by Mr. North, of Hjde^ near Manchester. The flowers are 
bright dear yellow, of memum sise, and borne in great abundance; 
the upper lip closing the mouth of the flower. The raiser informs 
us that he nas grown it two or three seasons, and its habit is so 
strong, he has never had occasion to employ sticks to it. 



FLOEICULTTJBAL OPERATIONS FOE APEIL. 

nr THB TLOWEB GABDEIT. 

OtNESJLL OptMAtiovi.'^Bsddin^ piai$tt, emidiie the flan of beds tnd boiden to 
be deroted to tins dase, and look orer your atoek of p]anta» to provide anfficient for tho 
purpoBo, in which loae no timoi attend to atopping the leading ahoota, to make them. 
Dnshy. Seds and border*, dresa indefatieably. Caterpillars and grubt, search 
carefully and destroy them, en>ecially on Rose trees. Decayed shoots and foliage^ 
elear away at all times. Edgings, box, thrift, and other green edgings may still be 
planted, and will root freely if a anpply of water be oceasionalfy given ; dip. .£Wr* 
green trees and shrubs may also be planted, bat the sooner this is done the better. 
Gravel walks, in dry weather turn and lay afresh, roll frequently after wet. Qreen 
fly, wherever this pest appears, dip the shoots in tobacco-water, to destroy them. 
Lawns, form and repair by laying down tnrf and sowing grass seeds ; mow, roll, and keep 
the edges neat. Manure and mulching, pnt round newly planted trees. Plants in 
pots, give a top-dressing to, if not previously done, and sl^ft sach as require it into a 
larger lijse. Prune such evergreens towards the dose of the month, and shoidd any 
deeidaona have been neglected, do them at once* Sticks^ place to blooming plants. 
Watering b required frequently, and should be given early in the day. , Weeds^ keep 
down. 

Cultural 'DzviLVtuzvn,'^AJpines may still be divided ; olants required to fill up 
taoancies in the roekwork may now be planted. Any prot^Haon which haa been given 
to thoae on roekwork may be removed, and a good supply of water given* A noi^ or 
north'West aspect is best for their summer quarters, where they may now be permanenUy 
placed. Anemones in beds will requii'e attention, to shelter them from sharp winds, 
frost, and strong sun. Annuals, hardy, sow still for a succession, and thin out where 
they have come up too thickly; ha^^-hardy, transplant if sufficiently advanced. 
Antirrhinums, sow seed in the open ground the int week of the month. iisMHta/s 
fnd FersnmuUs, finish sowing, separate offsets, and plant. Bulbs whioh have flowered 
in glasses, etc., cut down the flower-stems and plant in the border. Carnations and 
Ficotees, require a good deal of attention, and should have their growth promoted by 
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every possible means. As the flower-stems advance tie them to sticks ; keep the surface- 
soil frequently, itirredi to render it open and sweet, as well as free from weeds; also 
dress off decayed leaves. Should any dark spots appear on the foliage, remove the 
plants at once, and apply sulphur, dnstine it over and nnder the leaves. Liquid manure, 
may he given, weak, every third time. Those not yet planted out for blooming in pots, 
beds, orl>order8, where they are to remain, shonld^ow be done. Seed may be sown in 
^ots or botes filled with rich loam, and plunged in a hotbed of abont siity-flve degrees, 
where they can be protected from drying sun or wind. DaAlia be<h, prraare by 
levelling the ground, after which they may be marked out ; space should be given for 
the plants to be six feet apart. Well-rotted manure mixed with f^h loamy soil and a 
sprrnkliuff of bone-dust, to the thickness of six inches, should be laid over the entire 
surface of the bed, and the whole be trenched over a foot deep, well mixing the entire 
together. IktcksioBy bedding, some will need pruning, and others cutting down to 
within four inches ; such as have sustained little injury through the winter will only 
require the side shoots cut in. Remove the covering of leaves which was placed over 
the beds in autumn; a sprinkling of well-rotted manure shbuM then be dug in. 
Oladioluses, plant five inches deep, placing a little clear sand around each bulb, which 
should be about one foot distance from each other. Soifyhoeks, plant out towsjids the 
end of the month for latest bloom ; strong stakes must be driven in deeply to secure 
the plants to. All the well-established plants in pots not required for planting out 
should be taken out of the frames, and sunk in the ground up to the rims ; if any push 
np fiowei^stems, cut them down about the end of August, they will push side shoots 
and make fine bushy crowns before winter. Myaeinths, protect from the injurious 
effects of frost, sharp winds, rain, or strong sun, by an awning over the beds ; cut away 
flower^stems when they have done blooming, but on no account injure the leaves of any 
bulbous plant. MiffntmeHB mAj be sown in a warm border. Fansiet^ should pre* 
mature fiowers appear, pinch them off, which will cause a better bloom in course of 
next month, the time- of exhibitions. See that the beds are protected from rough 
winds, and the soil is kept Arm around the roots ; stir the surface carefully. Those in 
pots require attention to watering regularly, and may have liquid manure twice a 
week. To produce fine flowers, pinch out the small shoots and weak laterals. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by youne shoots or slips, wMch shoidd be pricked ont under 
hand-glasses ; attend to watering them, and they will soon take root. Firenniah, those 
raised from seed last spring may yet be planted, and propagated by offsets. Sowing 
should now be finished. Pinkt^ see that they are cot loosened ftom the soil by winds: 
or frost, and give the beds a top-dressing of decomposed manure. For fine blooms 
pinch out or dis-bnd them, leaving not more than half a dozen On one plant. Seed may 
still be sown in shallow pans^ or in the border. Folyanthiues, plant out and propagate 
By offsets early in the month ; guard firom keen winds or frost ; if the weather be very 
dry, they will require constant attention by water. Polyanthuses must not be allowed 
to flag. Search for slugs. Thin out pips as the flowers come on, leaving but six or 
seven on a stem. Seed may still be sown. Seedlings in flower should be marked, if 
worth propagating. Sanuncuiusee, about the middle of the month those planted hut 
February will all be np. Look over them, aud put any soil which they have displaced 
around the neck of the plants. Stir the beds very carefully, and, if no appearance of 
frost, water liberally; soft water is best. Sow. Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas 
may now be layered. Bovetf, dfess and fork over the beds, and if dry weather prevail, 
attend tor watering. Look over the plants for grubs and caterpillars. MuUhikff should* 
be attended to in the cose of newly planted kinds. Bedifor Tea-icented and China Botea 
grown on their own roots, may be prepared in an open airy place, where they will not 
be shaded by trees ; the soil should be about eighteen inohes de^. These Idnds may 
also be pruned, but it should be don6 Mrly. 8aUna patms^ plant oat at the end of ths 
month, if frost appears to have gone. As the planta grow, peg down the shoots, 
Btodkty intermediate, plant out now. Tropmolum pentaphfUum and T, taieroeum 
plant ont in light rich soil in a south bolder if possible, where they may be trained 
against a wiA dr fenee* 2V%«, protection fh>m frost and run, hail, etc, is fltill 
necessary. If the weather prove dry, give a good watering, but be careftd not to let 
the water get among the leaves. i 
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nr 1!H£ GBEXITHCIirSE, COID>PIT, AlTD TBAHX. 
QlHlBlL OriKlTlONS. — Air, u mtMt pUota an now growing &se1f , plenty of air 
u Dece»«7 *t lU bvonnble timea to prevent their being drawn ap wcaklj, but shot up 
nrly in the aTtemoon. I^amet will require to be niaed bj tliB beip of ■ few bridu 
at bottom, to scconuiiadBte pluta gettii^ ratbei talL Foiling, proceed with audi plants 
aa are pot-bonnd, and repot ymmg Block, water them careroU; atteiwards. Prapagatiiig 
abonld be uerformed, whether by aeed, cattings, roota, inarchiog, or grafting, and the 
earlier the better, that the yomig itock may become ertabliihed before wiotar ; cnttingi 
will generally reqnire shading. Slop the ^ooti of aofl-wooded planta, to make theat 
compact and bushy. Wattr, see nhen and where thii is wanted, and ]et the plant* be 
properly aopplied therewith, at this is very neceaury to all plants wlieiL in the home. 
Other direetioat given last month may (till be carried out. 

Cultural Depabthemt in tub Cou>-pit and Fbahe — jHimaU, lender, contiDoe 
to sow tor sncceasion ; prick oot tboH sown in February and Uarch into the hotbed. 
Auriculat, care most now be taken to protect the eipanding flowers from strong wind, 
iun, or rain. Water freely, and admit air. Tboae dooa flowering let out, and take off 
offsets. Bedding plant), harden off, and see that you have a quantity sufficieut tbi your 
purposea. Boutiardiai, to liave good plants for beds, or pot culture, torn out of pots, - 
shake off the soil and trim the roots, cut down last year's shoots, retaining only three 
or Ibnr eyes ; place in a cool frame, keep the lights ou however, unless the son be strong 
npon th^ : when they pnsh, admit air gradually. Pri^agatB by cuttings of the root, 
{dunged in a hotbed. CArytanihemuvit, give air, but protect Aom sharp froet. Take 
off more onttiogs early in the month, insert singly in thumbs filled with rich mould 
and ssnd, lightly water and plunge in a hotbed, keeping close till rooted, then harden 
off. Cj/clam^m, as Boon as out of flower, place the pots on their sidea, aa a precaution 
against their being watered, either in a cold-pit or under a wall. DaUi»M, repot into 
Iwger sizes, giie air. When suffident cottings hare been taken off, the roota may be 
divided, and will make two or three stroi^ plants each, which may be planted out bj 
the end of the month. FveAiitu, see last month's directions ; repot old plant*. Lziom, 
etc., remove the lights Bll<^ether. Lilium lan^oliim, attend to watering. JtfusK- 
Ivie, when the roots fill the pots, shift into forty-eights, uaing the compost as beforsi 
divide large jdants. Frimroie; Ciinate, pot off into large sixties, in vegetable mould 
and sandy peat, willi a portion of friable loam and turf well chopped, bat not wft«d. 
Well druu tlie pota, and give air. Verhenat, give air as much as possible, yet avoid 
cutting winds and &ost ; re-shift in time. Finch out the tops of those intuided for 
bedding. 

Cultvbal DEPABTltBNT IN TBI Gbeinbouse. — Axaleae, require constant atten- 
tion to watering, a little mdat heat is beneGcial when coming into bkHmi ; riisde those 
in flower, and keep clew of dirips. Biilbi, introduce. Caelum and SueeuUult may 
be watoed mom Ireely. CeUetolariiu, such aa require repotting should ha attended to 
in tbi* manner. Tie out, as they increase, to nest sticks ; a liUle liquid manure may 
be given at time*. liook out for green fly. Tbe same may be said of OaeTariai, 
which should be placed near the glass, and shaded from hot sun. Seedlioga should be 
lotted over. Lieigfra epactabiUt requires a good supply of water wben coming into 
bloam. ^faerUit and Sricai, cut back thoae which have gone out of flower ; those 
"Coming in thoDld have plenty of air. luehaai, shift seedUngs as required. Water 

■._ _■ — *___!._ jj p^^jj fly appear, ftunigate immediat*^f. Oleandert may be 

eitre heat. Pelargonium; tie out into a good sbape ; air must 
ag to strengthen and harden the wood, but sbnt np early in the 
A little mauure.water may be given occasionally. Never allow 
want of water. See to green fly, aud fumigate immediately one 
inds we more delicate than the othera, and thoold have a little 
and not 10 much water. Stop, pot, and increase for sntumnal 
U, syringe over-head and water with liquid manure, as they will 
bloMn. Tie np flowering shoots. Searlel Qeranktim, iacrease 



QVSBTIONS, ANSWERS, AND BBMAIIKS. Ill 



IN THE STOTB. 

OxNBBAL Opxbations. — Air may be given more freely as the sun obtains greater 
power. Barif where this is nsed, fresh bark may be incorporated with the bed, which 
should have a portion removed for the purpose, and the rest turn over. BaskeU, renew, 
and fill with Soya della, ^ehyfuaUknu^ AeMmenet^ etc. ; dip them in lukewarm water 
about once a week. Climbert, continue to dress, train, and tie up. Heat, let a brisk 
heat prevail during the day, relaxing in some degree at night. Bed spider and inseete, 
tiieae must be looked aflerand destroyed ; sulphur and water applied with a brush over 
the flues or pipes is the best remedy for the former pest. Fotting^ by all means finish 
now, if not previously. Prapagoie by cuttings, seeds, layers, sudcers, etc., according 
to the nature of the several kinds. Plunge in a hotbed, which will promote a quick 
growth. Temperahire this month may range 80® by day, to 70® by night, and for the 
Osctus tribe 10® or 15® less. Let neatness be attended to, and all moss, dead leaves, 
ete., be removed from the walls or paths. 

Cui;ruEAL Dkpaktmbnt. — Achimenea,, Ohxiniat, etc., divide and repot; form 
specimens by planting a few tubers in shallow pans, in a mixture of sphagnum chopped 
up, turfy loam, and leaf-mould. .AeAynanthuSf train to trellis-work, or suspend in 
baskets. Amarylli*, pot and plunge in bark beds, if not previously done. Oardeniae^ 
duly attend to have a succession of bloom, keeping some in a frame, and afterwards 
introduce them into the stove. Jxoraa^ make specimens by tying them out to form 
handsome bushy plants. Orekids and Succulents may have an increase in the quantity 
of moisture, which may be provided by more liberal watering, and by dashing it over 
the flues, pipes, or walks daily. 



QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

Stkklitzia sbgin^.— I^ have had a nice plant for several years,]t has, however, 
never flowered with me. It has a rich soil, and is kept in a moderate heat. What am 
I to do with it to make it bloom ? — B. W» [The temperature in winter should be 
kept at about fifty-five degrees, and the soil should not be too rich, rich soil tends to 
throw the plants too much into leaf; light red sandy loam, or sandy loam and peat suit 
the Strelitxia best. Having soft fleshy roots, a very moderate supply of water is 
necessary, except when coming into flower, when it may be fireely administered. — Ed.] 

Gesbkhousb Fbbns.— Being desirous of cultivating this interesting and attractive 
tribe on a small scale, to suit the dimensions of my little greenhouse, it would assist me 
if yon, or any of your able correspondents, would give me the names of a dozen species 
of such a kind as require but low temperature. — Eboracensis, [The following will 
flourish in a low temperature, and are all of considerable beauty : — Adiantum Capillus 
Veneris, Alaophila palmatum, Aspleninm diversifolium, Cheilanthes farinosa, Davallia 
Nov» Zelandise, Gleichenia dicarpa, Lastrea glabella, Lomaria Magellanica, Platyloma 
rotnndifolium, Polystichum fislcinellnm, P. pungens, Scolopendrium Krebsii. — Ed.] 

HoBncULTUBAL Soci£TT. — A meeting took place, March 3rd, Col. Challoner in 
the chair, at which there was a very full attendance, when eleven new members were 
balloted for, and elected. Of plants and specimens deserving a special notice in the 
Cabinet^ we may mention cot blooms of a very fine new Thunbergia, from Mr. Veitch, 
alHed to T. gremiiflora^ with large ^ght blue flowers, somewhat resembling those of a 
Gloxinia. A new Melastdmaoeous plant, named Monochatum enstferum, bearing 
beautiful bright rose*eoloured blossoms, and of dwarf, compact, and bushy habit. Three 
plants of a handsome Camellia, called Saeeai nova, raised from seed in Italy, by Sig. 
S&cchi ; it is amoderate-sixed flower, beautifnlly imbricated, and very high in the centre, 
colour dear rose. Also C. Countess of Orkney, white, with rosy stripes. Rhododendron 
Jasmimiflorum^ a nice plant from Mr. Veitch, with several trusses of bloom out ; a very 
attractive species. A new Oncidium, exhibited by Messrs. Jackson and Son, of 
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Kingston, was well deserving of attention. The stems are very long, and bear 
numerous buff and yellow flowers. A variety of Z^easie Skinneri was also shown, 
having the labellum pure white. Cypripedittnt villosum^ from Mr. Lawrence, gardener 
to the Bishop of Winchester ; a fine specimeii. Vamda irieolor^ from Mr. B&umds, 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiawiek Hooae, who alao sent half a dona 
pots of the doable white iVtflMf/« Sinemm, in very large pota, eaeh plant being veiy 
bushy and full of blossoms ; all the plants were eztraor^Unary specimens, and raeanirBd 
firom eighteen to iigenty ineAes acros§. From Meaars. Cntbnsh, of Highgate, we 
noticed a beautiful selection of Hyacinths, all being excellent Tarietiea. The gardena 
of the Society contributed, among other things of less note, several new hybrid 
Begonias and £p«cnse8 ; the new and large Mignonette ; AnUsis leHfifinota, with 
white and red berries; Coeco^jfpselon repeiu, an esceUent thing for suspending in 
baskets, the shoots hanging down graoafuUly, and bearing clustera ol blue henries, whick 
remain on all the vrinter ; it propagates fireeiy by seeds. Fitma Bruiia was represented 
l^y a cut branch ornamented with six cones ; and from John Howes, Esq., were shown 
some exquisite dissections of leaves and seed-vessels of plants. A specimen of the 
branching Pine Apple, from Malacca, excited mnefa interest, having been firmted for the 
first time in this country. The base of the main fruit sends out as many as a dozen 
joung fruit, and the upper part, or crown, is covered with a very short fringe of stunted 
leaves.- A book of drawings of this cariosity was alao prodnced, whidi were made by 
an European artist in China, for the late Mr. Reeves. A nsolotioa of the Coundi 
was explained by the Chairman, to the effect that the snnaal anbaeriptions of newly 
made members would not be charged till after the Ist of May. 

We are happy to be able to announce that the Societv has at length made ^ 

arrangements for a display of '* Horticultural manufactnies at their fortbcoming 
exhibitions ; and invite the makers or inventors of snch articles as the following to 
send in specimens. Class A, Heating ApparatuM—YxaHsan, hot-water pipes, furnaces, 
flue-tiles fixed, etc. Class B, Machines — for mowing, wheeling, sowing, transplanting, 
fumigating, watering, vermin traps, pumps, hose, etc. Class C, Oarden 2W/»--8pades, 
forks, hoes, rakes, etc. Class D, C«^/^^knivea, scissors, ahean^ s^thes, pmning 
instruments, etc. Class E, Pottery — garden-pots, bricks, pipes, tiles, border-edgings, 
etc. Class F, Labels —m wood, metal, or glass; plain or enamelled, etc daiss &, 
Object* of Decoration — as glazed cases, aquarinms, vases, deagna for foontains, flower- 
pots, baskets, brackets, chandeliers for conservatoiiea, etc Oaas H, Materials for 
Construction — proofs, glazed and onglazed, ventilators, asphaJtes, coneretes, slate-work, 
etc Class I, Frotectivg Materiais-^n^y wire-work, woven fabrics, mats, straw 
cpverings, tents, etc. CUsa K, £ee iftvar— with or without honey, indnding all 
apiarian apparatus, etc Class L, JPhilosopUcai InstruaumU — ^as thermometers, hygro* 
meters, actinometers, etc. Class M, Mkoeilanaoms — for any articles used in gardens, 
not included in the other classes. We oonsider thia a step in advance, and in the 
right direction. All applications for space to be made to the secretary, on or before 
May 16tb. 

AFHEf.ExiS£St — Cuttings taken any time in Angnst root readily in silver sand nnder 
a bell-glass, in a gentle heat of about seventy-five degrees; as soon as rooted they ahoold 
bp potted off into small pots, in very sandy peat, and set in heat i^ain till they are 
rooted round the pot, when they should be hardened off. The soil I have always 
succeeded with, and recommend, i» rich peat, made very sandy; if it be poor, a little light 
loam mixed with it will greatly benefit it. The best time to shift them is the month ef - 
July. If the plants are not bushy, any shoots may he cut off at that time to make 
them so ;. and, after shifting, they should be set out of doors in a aimilpr sitnation to 
that which Heaths would.be set in. The advaatage,of giving them a long period ont of 
doors is so great, that I should be inclined to pot them out by, or even before the middle 
of July, and an occasional watering with dear liquid manure, about mioe a week doring 
the spring imd summer months, wiU be found of great advantage to them. In winter, 
a, dry and very airy part of the greenhouse should be chosen for tb«n, as they are 
impatient of a confined atmosphere. Treated in this way, they begin to show eoleor by 
the end of January, and by Mareh are ornamental enough to grace the eonservatory, 
wh^e they will make exquisite ornamoits until the season for xemoyal. out qi doors. — 
T» o., Lincoln, 
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ILLUSTRATIONi 

AQXJILE0IAS. 

P thifi genuB several species have long inhabited our 
gardens ; one, A. vulgaris, is mentioned by Dr. Tomer, 
in that part of his " Herbal" which bears date 1564. 
The four species figured in our plate are, howeyer, of 
_ much more recent introduction, and all handsome plants, 

worthy of a place in any garden. Por rockwork there are few things 
which are so suitable as the varieties of this tribe, which require 
little or no trouble in cultivation, ^ow well in common soil, and are 
readily increased, either by division of the roots or by seed. In 
our illustration. No. 1 is Aquilegia JSJanaoriensis, a native of the 
dry, rocky districts of north-west Himalaya, from Cashmere to 
!B[amaon, growing at an elevation of from ten to fifteen thousand 
feet. It was introduced into the Boyal Gardens of Kew through Dr. 
Thomson, and flowers in the open border in the months of May and 
June, attaining a height of twelve or fourteen inches. No. 2, A, 
arciiea — ^this very showy plant is a native of the wilds of Siberia ; it 
is a very hardy kind, grows about eighteen inches high, and makes 4 
fine show on rockwork. No. 3, A. Skinneri (syn. A, Meaicana), is by 
far the handsomest of the genus, and although from Guatemala, a 
country much to the south of any which had been previously supposed 
to produce a species of Columbine, it has proved to be perfectly hardy, 
and has borne s6me of our sharpest winters with impunity. It grows 
about two feet high, and flowers in great beauty during the summer 
and autumn. No. 4, A. jueunday a fine species from Siberia, growing 
about one foot high ; when planted in a mixture of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould. It requires to De kept free from damp when in a state 
of repose, but freely supplied with moisture during the season of 
growth, otherwise the plant seldom fiowers. Its pretty blue and 
white blossoms come to perfection in July. This species was raised 
in the gardens of the Horticultural Society, from seeds received from 
the late Dr. Fischer. 
In addition to the above^ the following species are among tbe best 
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of the tribe, and may Bcire u a guide to intending porchasen— «11 
of them may be procured at the principal nutseariea : — 

AquiUgia alata Ma, eighteen inches, flowera wbite ; o^pMut, twtBly 
inchea, bine ; atmanff u imta, eighteen incbea, deep led ; tkmadamit, 
eighteen inches, orange, red, a^ green ) /othmm, twelve inohea, red 
and orange; frasram, eighteen inches, pale red; glandvtoKi, nine 
inches, white and blue ; grandifhra, fourteen inchea.large aise, blue ; 
l^toeerat, eighteen inches, blue luid white ; Siberiea, twelve inches, 
blue } tidphvrea, twelve incheSj pale jellow. 



NOTES ON THE PHILOSOPHT OF aAEDENIKa 

IT OLEBIOtrS. 

FBOFAGATIOK Or FLASIB BT STBIKIBa. 

ft ANY persons who are gardeners hj pro&aucn, and 

others who engage in this delightfi^ recreation, are 

I ignorant of the true principles of the art, and un- 

f able, not unfrequently, to e^lain the reason of many 

f) processes whicb they are in the daily habit of 

o SBBist such in gaining a knowledge of the " why and 

l>ecauBe" of many things connected with the succeasM practice of 

gardening and aperationa connected with the propagation and culture 

of plants, I have drawn up a few brief explanat^ny remarks, and first 

en that indispensable knowledge to a gardener, the art of propagating 

by striking euttiogs, layers, etc. 

When cuttings of plants are put in, b«ng deprived of their natural 

feeding organs, namely, the roots and fibres of the parent plant, ttaij 

receive a temporair check to their growth, and nave, to preserve 

their vitality, to faU hack in a great measure on their own resoarces, 

•nd lire almost entirely on the nutrient materials they are already in 

possession of, partly laid up in the cells of their stems, but niore 

especially in the buds, or growing parts. Hence it is generally rf 

importance to have several buds on each Cutting it ia desired to 

otnke, while leaves, or at least a number, except with evergreens, 

are a disadvantage, by giving off too great an amount of water and 

oxygen. With evergreen plants the action of leaves is so slow, that 

I, to assist in maturing the pulp for the new roots, 

lies no such organs should be allowed below the 

where they only tend to produce canker, and other 

'cr end of a cutting, especially if from a very 

ight to be cut with a heel of hard or woody stem, 

le, and must likewise be cut sharp and smooth ; 

t the evils of stagnation, and consequentiy rot, 

laimng in the irregularities. The application of 

me purpoM is very useful, the thin film sealing up 
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the end in a manner bo as to shield it from such injuries in a very 
complete manner. The heel of older and harder wood is beneficial 
in preventing too much moisture beinp; taken up by the more open 
vessels, whidi would render the cuttm^ dropsical, as it is termed. 
IFor the same reason plenty of drainage is essential, and many plants 
will only strike in pure sand, or in aoil where this porons material 
fOTms a large proporfci0a of its ingredients, affixrding a quick means 
for the water to pass off. In these cases, water may oe supplied 
frequentlv, but in small quantities, and thus the risk of stagnation 
is avoided. Stagnant water accumulating around the base of cuttings 
induces decay, and the production of numerous animalcules, fungi, 
and other injurious agents, dogeing up the pores with sour and 
destructive materials. Heavy ana dose soils, as well as those which 
are too rich, being retentive of water, are bad for most cuttings. 

Cuttings, before the formation of new fibres or rootlets, have but 
■canty means for furnishing th«nselves with a supply of food, they are 
unable therefore to bear the loss of much water or oxygen through 
their leaves, hence shading and bell-glasses are useful ; the first in 
modifying the intensity of light, as vegetable substances submitted 
to it part with oxygen, and the latter as a means of maintaining a 
eertam degree of vapour in their atmosphere ; yet light must not be 
altogether excluded, any more than air, ooth being of importance in 
the formation of healthy pulp, from these considerations it will 
readily appear that, out of doors, a northern aspect, screened from 
the sun and wind, is found the best place for putting in cuttings in 
the open border. The same principles of shelter apply to the striking 
of buds or eyes. 

Some plants are increased by layering. The strawberry, for instance, 
sends out runners that take root ; the willow and privet, if their 
branches be bent down to the ground, send out roots, and, if then 
separated from the parent stock, form new trees. In the generality 
of instances it is necessary to interrupt the downward flow of the sap, 
so as to cause the formation of root-nbres ; this leads to the practice 
of slitting, or cutting in a sloping direction upwards, or ringing the 
stems and branches of various trees, shrubs, and plants intended for 
propagation by layering, and all of which operations fulfil the design 
of checking the descent of the pulp, while the sap going up in the 
central parts is not interrupted, consequently tne layered branch 
grows as well as if it had not been so treated. In all these cases, if 
the soil be too damp, disease is induced. By the close of autumn, 
layers are generally sufficiently furnished with young roots to feed 
them without farther dependence on the parent plant, and may be 
separated; but they are still weakly, and in such cases require 
protection from bright sun, and attention to watering. While layers 
remain in communication with their parent plant, they are in no 
danger of being destroyed for lack of food ; but when this connection 
is severed, attention to a due supply of moisture for a time is most 
essential. 



ON THE CALCEOLAEIA. 

BT H. W., HACKSIT. 

T HE great perfection to wMoh this plant ia now broD^t 
J hj improred cultivation is well known, and ezamplea of 
I it may be seen at our exhibitiona ; so great is the change 
in " what used to be,'' even in the aame varietieB, that, 
_ aa formerly grown, they would now be BoarcelyreeogniBed. 
Although the culture of Calceolariaa ia attended with Bome little 
trouble, yet there are few flowers, in my opinion, which hold out 
greater hopes of still further improvement, and being an eiperieneed 
hand, I have gathered a few hints together for insertion (if you think 
fit) in mj old friend the Cabinet, hoping they may not be deemed 
asuBB, if so, I shall perhaps forward something more on my favourita 
plant at an early opportunity. 

First, as to the slirubby and half-shrubby Tarieties ; these may be 
increased by slips taken off in October and November, the lower 
temperature and prevalent moisture inducing a~formation of young 
rootlets ; the trtie shrubby kinds may be struck in summer, from well- 
ripened shoots, which establish themselves, when potted off, in time 
for winter, and require small pots, with a mixture of light sandy loui 
and vegetable mould in equal proportion. Immediately they are 
potted they should be set in a close &ame for a month, which 
wiU immediately contribute to an early growth, for expmure has a 
tendency to dry the foliage and injure the plants. The soil should 
be kept moist while in the frame, bnt the foliage ought cot to be 
wetted, as it has a tendency to rot the plants, when November is 
nearly past place them on a shelf in the greenhouse, near the glass, 
where they should remain during the whole of the winter ; here 
they will grow freely, and as soon as their roots fill the pots, they must 
be shiftedinto larger sizes, which encourages their growth ; for, if not 
removed, there would be a crop of weak-blooming shoots, which 
would injure the proper bloom the ensuing season. In March repot 
them into twenty-fours, with sandy loam enriched with well-rotted 
cow-dung_; the latter being very beneficial, and well suited to the 
Calceolaria, When April comes in, repot into double the size, with 
the same compost, or perhaps with a greater proportion of de- 
composed cow-dung, and make provision for a very &ee drainage. A 
^e supply of water and liquid manure is essential here, and afibrds 
•resnonrlini^ quantity of nutriment; fresh water ahould be 
nd every third watering, liquid manure. The plants 
1 the front part of the greenhouse during the time 
tumn to the close of the blooming period, which is 
athof July. In hot sun a canvas screen is requisite 
When the stems are withered, I repot th<»e plants 
3d for specimens the following year, reducing tb$ 
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B'adlff, and. place them in pots one-half the size they had been grown 
in. After this operation they should be placed in a cool frame, and 
kept shaded for a month, and afterwards exposed in the shade^ in 
the open air> till about the middle of October, when they may. 
be removed to the greenhouse as before. They will require potting, 
again in March and April following, after whicn they may be treated' 
as in the past year, it ib a good plan to take off a large stock of 
offsets every autumn, so as to have a quantity of large two-year-olct 
plants to bloom every season. Under this plan of treatment plants 
may be had from two to four feet hish, clothed with blooming shoots 
in each part, and these will form a nead three feet and upwards in 
diameter. 

If there be a great number of plants, some may be turned out into 
the open border, making choice of a position where they may have 
shade from eleven to three o'clock in the i^emoon, as the intense 
heat of the summer mid^day sun is injurious to the Calceolaria. To 
raise them from seed, proceed as follows : as soon as ripe, in the middle 
or end of July, let it be sown in pots, placed in a shady part of the 
hotbed, or forcing*house, where the young plants will speedily come 
up ; the soil must not be kept too moist, as it renders them very liable 
to rot off. When they have become sufficiently strong to bear 
potting off, which will be by the middle of September, pot them in 
sixties, in vegetable mould and loam, with free drainage — this is of 
great importance. After potting, set them in a cool frame, which 
should be shaded from mid-day sun, and kept close for a fortnight^ 
gradually exposing them to the air ; when strong enough, they may 
be removed to a greenhouse, in which find a shady situation for them. 
The plants will be strong ones by the end of autumn, and will bear 
winter treatment without the least injury, and,. if thus got forward, 
they wilT bloom the next season. This immediate sowing will not 
do for such seed as is late in the year, the difficulty consisfing in the 
almost certain ''damping off" of the tender little plants during 
winter, notwithstanding the greatest care that may be bestowed upon, 
them, as I have myself too ofben experienced. 



BEMAEKS ON THE TULIP AND TULIP-OULTUEE* 

BT ▲ KOBTHSBK OBOWEB. 

CCOBDING to Gesner, the Tulip was brought to 
Europe from the Levant in the year 1559, and we further 
learn that it was cultivated in England by James 
Gamett, in 1577. The Tulip became an object of 
particular interest in the Netherlands about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the period when the " Tulipomania'* was 
raging to that height which has iound no pai;ullel> except perhaps in 
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the South Sea bubble, and the railway Khemee of our Amj. I nesd 
not particulame on the extent to wbich this BpeoisB of flonl gambling 
Tas carried, but refer the reader to as amuaing socount of it in 
Mackay's " Extraordinary Popular Seluaione," n^dj obaerviog that 
tiie taste for Tdipa increased in Sngland <«l the dedine of thii 
excitement abroad, and jear after year, new and sreatlf improved 
Tarietiea were raised, reault^g in the many qdendid flowen now in 
enltiTation. 

Florists hare divided Tulips into three daaaes, Tiz.:~l, Sglhemmu, 
meh as have a white ground, variegated with purple, the edgea well 
fsatheFed, and the whole forming a w^-abaped eup. 2, Bvurrea, 
having a yellow ground, variegated with crimson-purple, velvet, eto. 
8, Botei, with a white ground, variegated with rose colour, loailet, 
or crinuon. To propagate the Tulip by seed, for new varietieB, tlie 
most luccoBaful method is to select such as have good stKoig stsmB, 
with well-formed onps and most perfect flowers. Such as are sheeted 
fbr seed ought to be exposed to the weathM*, for idiading preveirta 
the seed coming to perfection j it should remain on the steima till the 
' Beed-veasels, or capsules, open, then cut them off, with a few inches 
of the stem, and lay them ta dry. The best time to aow the seed ia 
the month of October. Procure some shallow paoi or boxes, whidi 
fill with light nndy loam, making an oven sur&ce to receive the seed, 
which cover with about half an inch of light soil, mixed with one- 
third of stable manure. They will not appear until about the middle 
of March following, and as the tope vrill again be dead by the 
beginning of June, it ia necessary for them to remain in the pans for 
two years, as they are in general five or six years before they flower. 
After the second year they may be taken np, and planted in good 
new soil every Kason. 

An open airy place ia the best situation for forming the beds for 

flowering bulbe. The natural soil should be taken out to the depth 

of about eighte«i inches, and the space filled up with good aandy 

loam from an old pasture, mixed with a small portion of vrell-rotted 

two-year-old horse-dung. The bed must I30 raised three inches above 

the paths, a.t the ontsidea, and four inches at least in the middle; 

this convexity will render it more capable of throwing off the wat«r 

when at any time exposed to heavy rain. The planting is beat done 

in the beginning of November, placing the bulbs about five inches 

from each other in the rows, and the same distance from row to row, 

being carefiil to put in each hole a littte fine river sand, before you 

uitroduce the bulbs; this is not only of great service to the roots, 

' mds to prevent the attacks of wire-worm and grubs. The 

)th of the holes is about four inches. After planting, they 

pe very little attention until the latter end of February, 

: of them will make their appearance above ground ; they 

. be carefully examined, and if any leaves or bulbs are 

M injured by canker, the affected part must be titkrai off 

t fine dry day being obown fi» the porpow ; if the woqpd^d 
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paH? be «tposed to the sun and air, it will presently heal over. 
Wtien the flower^buds make their appearance, great care must be 
taken to shelter them from hailstorms, heavj rain, or frosts. Thia 
may be e&oted by harinff pieces of circular board, about twelve 
inches aeross, to sl^e on sticks bjr a hole through the centre. These 
being stuck in the bed by the side of the bulro will form a cover to 
the flower-buds, which can be raised higher at pleasure. This method 
I think preferable to covering the beds with mats and hoops, or even 
aai awning, until the buds be farther advanced, as I have proved by 
experience that the latter means are apt to draw up the stems so 
weakly as to render them almost unequal to bear the cups, and at 
the same time so weakens the bulbs, that good flowers are cufficult to 
be obtained. As soon as the colours of the flowers begin to show 
themselves, it is then necessary to cover the bed with an awning, as 
exposure to either sun or rain would cause the colours to mix or run, 
and thus spoil the beauty of the flowers ; as soon as the petals begin 
to fall, the awning should be removed however, and the bulbs pre- 
vented maturing seed, by breaking off the pods, which will strengthen 
them greatly. They may, and indeed in all cases ought, to be allowed 
to remain in the ground until the foliage attains a yellow hue. Lay 
them then on boards, in a dry airy silmation, under cover, until the 
time for planting again comes round. 




ON THE MANAGBMEJNrr OF TEOPICAL PBENS AND 

LTCOPODITJMS. 

BT B. S. 

EENS and Lycopodiums being such universal favourites, 
and of simple culture, whether hardy or tropical, a few 
remarks may be acceptable to the amateur or others 
about to commence Fern culture in the stove. Nearly 
all the tribe delight in shade, and where there is a stove 
adapted to their culture, a proper situation for them is generally 
attainable. Planted on rockwork at the end of a house, where the 
climbing kinds are permitted to run up the wall, is perhaps the best, 
and in such a situation, provided the temperature at night in winter 
be maintained at from 65^ to 60^, they will flourish in surpassing 
beauty. A great point, and one frequently overlooked in the case of 
these plants, is to secure for them a period of rest, by reducing the 
temperature in winter to a sufficient degree. Where this is neglected 
tlie plants become drawn and weakly, so tender indeed, that a little 
sun, damp^or extra air at once disfigures them. From long ex- 
perience, I find the best condition, as to temperature, suited to their 
period of rest is from 60® to 00® ; a medium between these two 
points may be maintained, but not much exceeded, in the range of 
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night temperature in winter ; a few degrees more for the dtqr xnay 
be safelj allowed, In July and August artificial heat ought to do 
discontmued, and if the stove be kept aired during; summer, though 
in moderation, the plants may be kept in good health and vigour* 
The soil best adapted to the wants of JFems and Lycopods resembles 
that which is generally used for Orchidaceous plants, namely, peat 
of a Tery fibrous or rather spongy nature, abounding in decayed 
moss; such as is close and heavy is unfit for the purpose. The 
small-growing kinds need nothing else for compost ; but for the larger 
sorts, the mixture of some moderat^sized pieces of yellow turfy loam 
is of advantage. Enough of silver sand should be used to give the 
soil a gritty appearance. To keep the mixture porous, and to secure 
a proper drainage through the whole, there is nothing so useful as 
well-burned cinders, proportioning the size of the pieces to that of 
the plants. 

Fottinfi; may be done when the plants begin to make new roots, in. 
March ; they should be so placed that the crown of the roots is about 
on a level with the top of the pot, and have a &ee drainage. A too 
frequent impression prevails tnat water may be unsparingly used in 
pot culture, which is erroneous. It is true an abundance may be 
administered whilst in a state of vigorous growth, and they should 
not be allowed to become quite dry ; the more delicate and succulent 
kinds perish if over-watered ; hence the supposed dfficulty of growing 
the delicate gold and silver Offmno^rammas, many Nbikoehlcefuu^ 
Cheilanthes, and others. Syringing the fronds, and sprinkling slightly 
with tepid rain-water, is very advantageous to all but the small hai^ 
and succulent species. During tlie warmest summer weather it may 
be done once or twice daily. 

Some Perns are increased by seed obtained from the ripe fronds, 
which is sown in pots of fine mould, half filled with potsherds, to 
secure ffood drainage. It is best sown thinly on the surface of the 
soil, and may be covered with a bell-glass and set in a shady part of 
the house. When the ^oung plants are large enough to be handled 
they may be potted off in small pots, set in bottom heat for a dav or 
two, and shaded. Most frequently, however, Ferns sow themselves, 
and thus save the trouble of gathering the seed and sowing it; 
numbers of young ones may generally be found springing up at the 
foot of the parent plant. Immy kinds, again, may be increased bv 
division of the rhizomes, each piece having some of the fibres attached. 
A few sorts produce young plants at the extremities of the fronds ; 
these may be taken off, ^ottea, and shaded as before. 

Lycopodiums may be mcreased by cuttings or layers ; rotten leaf- 
momd and loam with sand suits them best, in other respects they 
require the same treatment as exotic Perns. In an early number 1 
.purpose to give a descriptive list of such greenhouse and stove Perns 
and Lycopodiums as are within the means of most persons as to 
pride, which may be procured without much difficulty, and afford 
pleasure to all by the beauty of their forms and delicate markings. 



DSSIONS FOB SMALL FBONTAQE GAEDENS. 

BI. I. BTTISBB, KBQ. 



The accompanying deaignB are intended aa frontages for small 
suburban residences or cottages, and may be laid out on any scale 
suitable to the allotted space, The designs being intended for small 
eTOunds, there is not room for much display of taste or variety, but 
it may not be amiss to offer a f&w binta upon them. And first 
vith regard to the walks: — These I should prefer being laid down 



with grass J OP, if gavel be preferred, with neat plants, about two 
inches high at the margins. 
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With regard to the plants and shrube proper for gardens of ^tm 
description, I should recommend their maximum of growth to be in 
proportion to their situation, as, bjrtbis means, a greater variety may 
DC introduced. I bare seen inat&ncea where a single tree baa over- 
shadowed a whole garden, rendering void the possibility of anything 
else growing in it. The ahrubs should in all cases comprise as great 
ft Tariety tn evergreens as possible. Among the commoner kinds 
which I have fonna to flourisn in suburban gardens are the following : 
Common and Tariegat«d Hollies, Bos, Chinese Arbor-yitee, Aucnba 
Japonica, Bed Cedar, Evergreen Privet, and the large-leaved Irish 
Ivy ; the latter plant, wfaioh grows luxuriantly in most sitnations, 
might not only he used to cover walls and fences, but might be 
trained up in pyramids, or in any other form that taste might point 
out, by having a framework fixed in the ground ; and if the Jasmine, 
Clematis, or any other light climbers were intermixed with the Ivy, 
they would give a relief^ ond at the same time add to its beauties 
during the summer months. Bespecting deciduous trees and shrubs, 



I should make use of the lighter and more handsome fiowerii^ kinds 
that would thrive, and such as, hy an occasional and judicious pruning, 
might be kept within bounds. Decorations might also be introduced 
upon a limited scale, consisting of ornamental vases, and other 
tasteful objects. The plants in the beds or borders should be ot 
dwarf tod select kinds. 
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A DESCEIPTIVE LIST OF STOVE AND GBEENHOUSB 

PLANTS, BEMAEKABLB FOR THE YAEIEGATION OB 

HANDSOME APPEAEANOB OF THEIR FOLIAGE, 

BT HB. WK. AITOK, BHX77nBLD. 

HE floral exhibitions, especiallj those which hare been 
held at the Cxyvkii PaUce, indicate the incveMing favoor 
with which plants of ornamental foliage are viewed bj 
the public, as well as the attention which is now devoted 
to tlieir cultivation, A^ a class, I am persuaded they 
fairlj eclipse many plants which are cultivated solely &r their flowers, 
«nd hope the encoiM^agement afforded to their extended cultivation 
by pubuc competition, and the offer of liberal prizes, may give such 
an impulse as will cause them to be shown at every floral exhibition 
throughout the kingdom, A selection of the best (and many of 
these are now to be had at a moderate price) should be in every 
collection, and will not fail to afford gratification to the purchaser 
and his iHends. One great recommendatian of plants with oma* 
mental foliage is, that many of them are beautiful oojects all the ;|^ea£ 
round, and in this respect possess additional merit. The descriptions 
given with each plant are necessarily brief, but such, it is hoped, as 
may enable any one unacquainted with the species to select such 
plants as are in accordance with his taste. The stove and greenhouse 
plants will be described separately, and although many of the former 
would grow in the temperature required by the latter, yet they are 
only to be seen in all their beauty when grown in a warmer atrno* 
sphere. 

riBBT niTISIOK. — BTOTB PLAHTS. 

AfUBctoehilui intermedium. — Foliage beautiM dark green, wii^ 
golden yellow lines in the middle of each leaf. 

A, Lewii. — ^Fine, large, deep velvety green leaves, striped and 
veined with eoppenr red, 

A. eetacene, — ^Very dark brownish green, sofb velvety foliage, 
handsomely marked with golden yellow veins. 
^ A» santhophifUa, — Similar to the above, but having a broad yellow 
stripe down the midrib of each leaf. 

All the above are dwarf^growing herbaceous plants; the flowers 
are inconspicuous, but the want of attraction in tnis respect is amply, 
compensated by the beauty of their foliage. 

jdphelandra equarrosa^-^YoMAge rather large, blight olive-green, 
with a broad silvery white stripe up the midm, and narrow ones on 
the side veins. The flowers yellow, in a spike. 

A^ squarroeaf var. eiirina. — Foliage bright dear ^een^ the stripes 
on the side veins white^ and much bros^r than in the preceding 
s^ecftjQS^ ^ossoms pale yellow^ and stalks reddish browpi. 
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A. miorroia^ yar. LeopMii, — Large, handsome, dark green leayeSi 
markecl witK pure white Teina. Flowers yellow. 

Begonia tplendida. — ^A dwuf species, the joxmg foliage covered 
with crimson down, haying a yeiy handsome appearance, resembling 
plush. 

B. ThtoaUeni. — Leayes prettily yariegated and mottled with green 
and lead colour. Plowers blush and pale yellow. This succeeds best 
if grown under a bell-glass. 

B. xanthina^ yar. mamorea. — ^Foliage bnrge, marbled and blotched 
with creamy whit« on a daric green ground. Stalks pink. Blossoms 
white, shaded with salmon* 

Bertohma marmorea, Syn. JEriocnema marmor&a. — ^Leaves about 
three inches long and two across, curiously ribbed and yeined as in 
meUstomaceous plants; with broad altenmte stripes of oliye and 
greenish white. A pretty, little, dwar^ firee-flowering plant, the 
blossoms pink, and stems brown. 

BUbergia LeopoldU, — ^Foliage £pom two to three feet long, hand- 
somely yariegal^d with alternate bands of green and white. The 
flowers crimson, tipped with purple, in long looping spikes. 

B. marmorata, — The leayes long, prettily chequered with brown on 
the back ; stem and large bracts of the flowers bright rosy red, bearing 
green, blue, and white flowers. 

Cdadium hieolar, — ^An old, well-known stoye plant, haying large 
heart-shaped leayes, rich crimson towards the inside, and irregularly 
maigined with bright green, giying the plant a striking appearance. 
. O, bieolar, yar. jptc^ifra^iMi.— Similar to the aboye, diflering in the 
crimson colour running along the yeins in a stripe. 

O, marmoratum. — Foliage green, ooyered wit^ conspicuous blotches 
of marbled white. 

O. peUucidum, — ^Foliage green, with red spots. 

C. pietum. — ^In this species the leayes are yariegated with cream 
colour on a light green ground. 

O. poscUe. — Leaves lively green, with white stripes in the centre. . 
.' Oatathea p0rdma. Syn. Maranta j^ardina, — ^A plant remarkable 
for fine large foliage, of a rich glossy green, marked with a row of 
square, violet-black blotches on each side of the midrib of the leaf. 
The flowers are also very showy, of a dear light yellow. 

Oissus discolor. — One of the most elegant of all the variesateci 
plants, foliage rich velvety crimson and mulberry colour, beautifully 
marbled with pink and white ; stems purple-red. A stove climber, 
requiring to be grown in a moist heat to bring the colours to per- 
fection. 

. Chleus Blumei. Syn. BUctranthw eoneolor picta, — ^Fale yellow- 
'n^en, nettle-like foliage, with a large chocolate-brown blotcn, sur- 

mded with numerous smaller ones, at the base and in the centre 

each leaf. This plant forms a nice bush when properly treated. 

le flowers in spikes, small, bluish purple and white. 

0. J97t^mtfJ,yar.|90^^Mia^.-rDifier9 from the above principally in 



the form of the ka^ which is somewhat narrower and more pointed^ 
deeply cut with numerous irregular teeth ; the chocolate blotches are 
also smaller. Both should be in every collection. 

Crotan diseolar.^^A stove shrub, of free habit, bearing laurel-like 
leaves, bright, clear green on the upper surface, and bright crimson 
beneath. 

C. longifolium variegattm. — Somewhat similar to the preceding, 
but with bright yellow and less red colours, and the foliage more 
pointed. 

O. pictwn. — ^Habit very compact, Leaves dark green, interspersed 
with large blotches of yellow and red, forming a beautiful object. 

Dieffinbachia variegata, — Eoliage a good green, with a broad wliite 
stripe up the centre of each leaf. 

£racana ellipticayYdx, maeulata, — An ornamental stove shrub, or 
small tree, the leaves dark green, covered with pale round spots. The 
flowers not very attractive. 

D./errea. — The leaves of this species are destitute of stripes Or 
mottfings, but are very showy, being dark crimson-purple. 

D. nohilis, — This is the handsomest of the genus, and forms 
another of the most attractive plants possessing ornamental foliage. 
The leaves are fine and broad, dark purple, crimson, and green, ex- 
quisitely feathered and intermixed. 

p. terminalU, — ^Another very desirable species, the foliage being 
bright crimson, marked with broad bands of scarlet or red ; very 
beautiful. 

JSchites nutans. — Foliage green, beautifully veined and netted with 
bright carmine-red. 

McBodendron Ihdicum. — ^XJp the centre of each leaf is a broad red 
str^e, the rest being dark green, spotted with pale green or yellow. 

jS, venosum. — ^A dwarf s&ub^ bearing dark green leaves, as in the 
preceding species, but mottled with intense brown spots. 

Gesneria zehrina, — ^A well-known plant, but on that account by no 
means to be omitted &om m^ list ; the foliage is ample, broad, and 
spreading, of a rich green, stnped with intense velvety black markings 
or blotches. The flowers also are very handsome. 

Glomnia argyrostigma, var. splendena. — Poliage beautifully varie- 
gated with white along the veins. Mowers dark blue, with spotted 
throats. 

GymnoHachyon Zeylanietm. — ^The leaves of this plant have a very 
singular appearance ; the green of the ground-colour is of a dull hue, 
and along the centre of each is a broad stripe of pale blue, with other 
j}ale blue or lead-coloured stripes branching off iu a curved direction 
on each side. The flowers are small, and of no great beauty. 
. JEoya camosa, var. ^t(?^fl.— Poliage dark, shining green, having a 
broad yellow belt along the centre of each leaf; a very pretty and 
distinct variety. ^ ^ ^ , * 

S. camosa variegata, — Decidedly the handsomest of this tribe for 
showy leaves, wHch are green towards the insid^ margined with a 
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broAd belt of oreftm colour or Btraw-yellow, and the yoonff leares 
edged and tipped with pink. The flowen are roey iilaCi and floir^ 
gtalks pink. . 

JufHeia tf^Mfui.— Leaves velTety green, shaded with jmrplei and 
the veins rosy red. 

(ToU 




CHRYSANTHEM17MS. 

BY O. 

O'tV any time in March, April, orMay, inpttis or boxes, 
but the earlier the better, and place them in a hotbed, 
or the stove to start them. As soon as they are large 
enough to handle, prick them out round the edge of a 
forty-eight-sized pot (four inch), about five in a pot, 
and keep them in moderate warmth till they are established again, 
when they may be removed to the greenhouse or cold frame. The 
soil in wnich they are pricked out should be one-third well-rotted 
dung .from a hotl>ed, one-third loam from rotted turf, and one- third 
peat, rubbed through a coarse sieve. Here they must have all the 
air you can give them on mild days, and occasional watering, as the 
fibres down the side of the pot soon dry, but they must not be 
watered until the surface is dry. When those in the cold frame are 
large enough to touch each other, put them in three-inch pots singly, 
and return them to the frame ; water them well, and shut them up 
close the next twenty-four hours, properly shaded during the heat of 
the day. When the roots reach the side of the pots, change them 
to four-inch pots, and when they fill these, change to six inch ; they 
may then stand out of doors in the shade, or, if more convenient, they 
may be planted in the open ground, the soil being properly made up 
for them. The object of raising things from seed is to obtain new 
varieties, but when we have done all we can to save the seed from 
the best flowers, the great majority of the new ones are worse than 
the old ; and if we have one better in a season, it is fortunate, still 
we may have many as good as the old. ones, and in some particulars 
different. 

The Fompone Chrysanthemum is the favourite now, and as re- 
spectable societies are now taking up the Chrysanthemum, it will be 
more universally grown. 

Chrysanthemums at this time of the year, and from now till the 
end 01 June, are sent about the country in cuttings instead of 
plants, and the sooner they are had the better, and the larger the 
plants will grow by a given time. 

The^ striking of the Chrysanthemum is so simple and certain, that 
there is only the difference of a fortnight or three weeks in the time 
of possessing a rooted plant. Por long distances, I recommend 



out^gs of ChrysaQtliemums rather thaa planti : Anrt, tlieyaJre one* 
third the price Of plants; Becondljr, the^r are muoh legg carriage; 
and lastly, thej are bat a few hours on the road to the remotest 
parte of Ireland and Scotland, when sent by post ; whereas, planti 
get shattered about for many days, and are ofben long enough to he 
damaged for want of light, air, and water. Kow, then, is the time 
to sow seed for new varieties —imported seed, for it cannot be saved 
in this countiy one season in a score ; and although we must put up 
with the seed they send us, I have seen some good flowers raised 
from it. The Pompone is saved distinct firom the show or larse 
kinds, and the advantage of raising seedlings is, that they are useral 
as garden ornaments under anv circumstances^^while there may be 
found amongst them some worth propagating. 
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NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

NGE^OUM SBSQXJIPEDALE. Nat. Ord. Orehi^ 
dacea. — An extraordinary plant, from Madagascar, the 
largest-flowered Orchid at present known. Dupetit 
Thenars, in his '* History of the Plants of Madagascar 
^ and the Mauritius," published in 1822, made mention of 

it under the above name, and informed us that it inhabits the former 
island only ; that its flowers were very large and white. Since this 
time the introduction of the plant has been ardently longed for, and 
we are happy to say the Eev. Mr. Ellis, the well-known missionary, 
has succeeded in gratifying the horticultural world with three living 
specimens of this noble plant, one of which has bloomed magnifl- 
eently at Hoddesdon, during the renewed absence of that gentleman 
from England. Mr. Ellis states, in a letter to Dr. Lindley, '' In re- 
gard to the An^rmcum tesquipedale, I did not see it in the higher and 
cooler regions of Madagascar, but onlv in the lower and hotter dis- 
tricts, and there by no means so abundant as the A, auperhum, which 
is a splendid-growing Orchid. The A, sesquipedale grows generally 
on the strag^ing trees along the edges of the forest, or in parts 
where the trees are only thinly spread over the country. It seemed 
to grow most frequently on the driest parts of the trunks and 
branches of thinly-leaved trees, and though occasionally, yet but 
seldom seen near the ground. The leaves were neither numerous 
nor large, and in its native state the plant most frequently presented 
ft starved appearance and straggling habit. In this state the flowers 
were abundant, and deeper in creamy colour, than when growing in 
the shade. The roots are not matted and succulent, but few in 
number, long, ai^d wiry, frequently running down the outside of thq 
tree on which it grew, twelve or eighteen feet or more. The flowers 
li&st a long time, and are objects of great beauty. The planfc at 
Hoddesdon grows and forms a stem about eighteen inches high. 
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covered with long, jieatlieiy leayes, and from the axils of iJie upper* 
most appear shorty stiff flower-stalks, eadi bearing three flowers, of 
nearly seven inches aorass, and furnished with a taa-like spnr, about 
fourteen inches long. When the blossoms first open they are tinged 
with green, except the lip, which is pure white; after a time the 
green disappears, and the whole resembles white wax. {Cfard. Chran.^ 
194.) 

50. Symfhobicabsus mtcbofhyllits. Syn. & monianus. Nat* 
Ord. CcmrifoUaeea. — ^An interestii^ dwarf^. bushy species of Snow- 
berry, from hilly districts of Mexico, whence it was introduced by 
Mr» Barday, or Bury Hill, through M. Ceryantes, of Mexico. The 
plant is perfectly hardy, flowering through the greater part of the 
summer, and bearing in autumn a large quantity of pretiy Httie pink 
or blush-coloured berries. The blossoms are small, pale rose colour, 
drooping, and much concealed by the leayes, which are oyate, glau- 
cous beneath, and thickly placed. (Bot Mag.^ 4975.) 

51. Camellia betiottlata, flobe plbito. K'at. Ord. Temsirm- 
miaoea. — Camellia reticulata, presumed to be a natiye of China, 
appears to haye been unknown in Europe till about 1820, and flowered 
in this country for the first time in 1826. The double-flowered 
yariety here described by Sir William Hooker was forwarded to 
Messrs. Standish aud Noble by Mr. Poriune, and though not strictly 
'' double," the flowers haye twice as many petals as the ordinary 
reticulata, of a brighter rosy red, flrmer texture, and more regularly 
disposed. They are of a large size, measuring in some cases near 
six inches across. The foliage is yery distinct from that of 0, Japo* 
nica, being strongly marked with network, and of flue size. (jBot» 
Mag,, 4976.) 

52. CiBBHOPETALrM MxDrsjs. Nat Ord. Orchidea. — A strange 
and curious-looking Orchid from Singapore, whence it was introduced 
some years ago by Messrs. Loddige. The flowers are small, and 
closely crowded on a short spike, while the sepals, being yery long 
and narrow, giye them the appearance of a head of disheyelled hair, 
which has induced Dr. Lindley to giye it the aboye name, in allusion 
to the head of Medusa. The spikes are yellowish green, and the 
flowers pale sulphur, spotted with minute pink dots, at the base of 
the sepals and petals. It blossoms in our stoyes in winter. {JBot. 
Mag,, 4977.) 

53. SoiTEBiLA ELEaAB^s. Nat. Ord. Melastomacea. — ^Ibx>m the 
Neilgherr^ Hills; introduced by Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter and 
Chelsea, m whose stoye it has recently flowered for the first time. 
It grows about a foot high, bearing pretty rose-coloured blossoms, 
and fine foliage ; the former consist of three petals, and measure 
about an inch and a quarter across. The stamens, three in number, 
are yery prominent, bright yellow, situated on deep red filaments, as 
£3 also the style ; the leayes are from four to fiye inches in lengthy 
oyate, marked with ribs or longitudinal neryes, the upper side bright 

^•een, and reddish purple beneath^ where the nerves are promment j 
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the leaf-stalks generally are brown or dull purple. No doubt thia 
will prove a desirable acquisition to the stove. {Bot, Ma^,, 4978.) 

54. CosTUS Af£s. Nat. Ord. Scitamineie, — A ready plant, intro* 
duced originally by Mr. George Don to the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society, but, till recently, lost to our collections. In March, 
1855, living plants were procured by Captain Selwyn, and are now in 
the collection at Kew. The Hon. W. Fox Strangways states, " This 
plant comes from the Isles de Los, sixty miles to the north of Sierra 
Leone, on the west coast of Africa. It is valued ^y the natives as a 
specific in some disorders.*' The flowers, which are white, tinged 
with yellow, are produced on stems, two or more feet high, and 
measure, rather more than an inch across the tubular corolla ; the 
leaves are dark glossy green, eight or nine inches long, and nearly 
half as much across, narrowly acuminate ; the apex of the stems has 
a small crown of leaves. The plant blossoms in the stove in Sep- 
tember, after which the herbaceous stems die down till the following 
spring. {Bot. Mag,^ 4979.) 

55. HoTA ORANDiTLOBA. Nat. Ord. AsclepiadaoecB, — A new and 
striking species, lately received from the Island of Noesa Kambangan, 
to the south of Java, by Messrs. EoUisson, to whom it was forwarded 
by their collector, Mr. John Henshall. The flowers equal in size 
those of H, imperialism but are of a pure white ; the foliage is elliptic, 
and rather downy. 

56. HuNTLEYA CBRiNA. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. — ^Flowers of a 
delicate sulphur-yellow, and very showy. This is by far the hand- 
somest of the genus. Prom St. Paul's, in South America. 

57. Dendbobium cymbidioides. Nat. Ord. Orchidece, Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Rollisson, through M>. Henshall, who discovered it 
growing on one of the small hills adjacent to Mount Megamendung, 
in the western district of Java. The flowers are lemon coloured, 
freely produced in short spikes. 

58. Dendbobium Amboinensb. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. — ^This pretty 
close-flowering Orchid owes its introduction to the same gentleman as 
the preceding species. It inhabits the northern valleys of Amboyna. 
The blossoms are of a bright rosy red colour, tipped with pale green, 
and produced up the stem in clusters. 

59. Ebioa physoi>E8 vibescens. Nat. Ord. JSricacece, — ^A new 
and quite distinct species from the Cape of Good Hope, of close 
habit. The flowers are longer than those of the old and well-known 
£!, physodes, which they resemble in form, but instead of being white, 
as they are in that plant, are a clear, semi-transparent green colour. 
This species should be in every collection. 

60. Pagbjsa MOBiNDiEEOLiA. Nat. Ord. Loganiacecd, — The flowers 
of this strikingly handsome new stove plant are trumpet-shaped, of 
a delicate rosy blush, with a pure white mouth, produced in clusters 
on long terminal spikes. The foliage also is handsome, resembling 
that of the Magnolia. "We are indebted to Messrs. Eollissonfor the 
introduction of this plant, whgse collector detected it in the district 
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of Indramaya, in the western part of the island of Java. "Worthy 
of a place in every stove. 

61 . FAGB.BA PBEBGBiKA. Nat. Ord. Logoniacew. — From the same 
locality as the ahove. The flowers are, however, white; in other 
respects it resembles the foregoing. 

62. YACCinriUM beythbinum. Nat. Ord. Vaceinacets. A dense, 
bushy, evergreen species, with dark green neat foliage, ovate, and 
thickly set. The flowers are produced in bunches from the axils of 
the leaves, and ar6 of a flne bright crimson colour. Being found at 
a height of ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, there can be 
but little doubt of its being quite hardy with tw. 

63. Mandibola LAN ATA. Nat. Ord. Gesneriaeea. In this species 
the leaves are curiously clothed with a soft white down on their 
under surface, as well as the stems. Their habit also is remarkable, 
being closely reflexed one upon the other. The flowers are lilae, 
tinted with purple inside, somewhat like a Foxglove. 

64. Vbiesia splendens. Nat. Ord. JSromeliacea. — A plant re- 
sembling in many respects a Tillandsia, but with beautifully variegated 
foliage. It puts forth a long scarlet spathe, from the coloured bracts 
of which issue the flowers, of a pure white. This is a handsome 
addition to an interesting tribe of stove plants. 

65. IsoLEPis eBAOiLis. Nat. Ord. Oyperacem. — An elegant 
slender-growing Grass, well adapted for growing in fancy baskets, 
etc. The foliage is long and gracefully drooping ; each leaf has a 
tuft of small flowers at the extremity, giving it a pretty appearance. 
It requires a stove temperature. 

66. Blaitdfobdia nobilib. Nat. Ord. lAliacea, — ^Well adapted 
as this is for greenhouse culture, few persons who have seen it in 
bloom can fail to admire it ; when more generally known, we can 
readily imagine no greenhouse will be without it. The flowers are 
liliaceous, bright orange and scarlet, remaining in perfection a long 
time. The foliage is recurved, and resembles a tuft of grass. In 
habit it is dwarf, not exceeding twelve or fifteen inches in height, 
and veiy free blooming. 

67. Beqonia bosacba. Nat. Ord. Begoniacece, — The present, 
along with the next species, was introduced by M. Linden, of 
Brussels, through that indefatigable collector, M. Triana. It is a 
tuberous-rooted kind, sending up fine, rather downy, radical leaves, 
and bearing large blossoms, of a pale rose colour. Altogether, this 
variety promises to become a great favourite. It grows in the western 
Cordilleras of Columbia. 

68. BEGOifiA MTTLTiroLiA. Nat. Ord. Begoniacea, — Another 
charming species, covered with a profusion of small, pure white 
blossoms. It was originally discovered by MM. Humboldt and 
Bonpland, on the mountains of Quindiu, ana has been sent from the 
same locality by M. Triana. 

69. Gesitebia oiNiTABABTNA. Nat. Ord- Gesneriaeea — M. Linden 
purposes sending out this new plant early in the autumn, and, from 
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what we have learned of it, it will no doubt be a great acquisition to 
a tribe which already numbers so many strikingly beautiful plants. 
The flowers are described as of a brilliant scarlet, exceeding even 
vermilion in its intensity, while the foliage also is very attractive, 
not only on account of its great size, but also for its rich velvety 
upper side, and the glowing crimson under sur&ce; It flowers &om 
November to April. Introduced from the south of Mexico in June 
last year. 




NEW AND SELECT QAEDEN HTBEIDS. 

EaONIA OPULIFL9EA MINIATA (EoUisson).— 
This remarkable hybrid was obtained by crossing B, 
opulifolia and B. miniata; the result has been the 
present variety, in which the bright-coloured flowers of 
the latter are borne in umbels like the former. 

34. Ebica jemitla (Eollisson). — ^This is a distinct variety, belonging 
to the Massoni section (in which class are such as have long, tubular 
flowers) ; colour bright crimson-red, and of good habit. 

35. Ebioabximia sufbbba (RoUisson). — Flowers tubular, much 
larger than those of the parent plant (J^. eaimia), of a bright scarlet ; 
habit very neat, compact and bushy. 

36. Ebica amasilib (Eollisson). — This is a most abundant 
bloomer, with large flask-shaped flowers, white, delicately shaded 
with rose. Very showy and distinct, blossoming from Jmj to the 
commencement of winter. 

37. Azalea Iitoica, Ehpbess EroEimD. — The colour of this 
variety is a light rose, the upper petals spotted, large size and 
excellent form. Its habit is compact and it blooms very freely. 
Has had the first-class certificate of the Horticultural Society, and 
a medal. 

38. Azalea Iin)ioA, Impebatbice Josephhte. — Clear cherry 
colour, upper petals spotted, good form, of free growth and excellent 
habit. 

39. Azalea Habtitelli. — Messrs. Eollisson inform us that the 
present has proved a very hardy variety. It was selected as the best 
among some himdreds of seedungs, and may be considered worthy a 
place in every garden. The flowers are in large trusses, of good size, 
and distinct Som any existing varieties. The top petal is yellow, 
the others light orange, shaded with scarlet, and each spotted with 
brown towards the base. 

40. EHODODEifDBOif PATOiJ^irM (Eollisson). — A fine and profuse* 
flowering variety, coming into bloom late. The fljowers are deep 
blush colour, with rich spots on the upper petals, similar to those of 
a Pelargonium. 

41. EHODODBisnoBOir Stampobdiahttm: (Eollisson). — Perfectly 
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hardy, late, and a profTise-blooraing variety. It is highly attractive, 
from the bright crimson-purple and intense black markings on its 
petals. The foliage also is fine. 

42. Ehododbndeon PELABGOKiJETLOErM (Van Houtfce). — A 
splendid showy hybrid, of excellent habit. The blossoms are pink, 
■haded with yellow, and most beautifully spotted. 



rLOEICULTUBAL OPEEATIONS POE MAY. 

IN THE TLOWEB GABDEN. 

Oenebal Opeeations. — Bedding pJantty put out as soon as ever the weather appears 
favourable. Bedt and borders^ attend to sedulously, keep clean, and fill up vaeant 
places with suitahle plants. Caterpillars, prude, and other noxious insects, if not 
exterminated as much as possible, will come forth in increased numbers, and give much 
trouble ; look to Roses especially. Cuttings of several things may be put in at the 
commencement of the month, in showery weather, as Double Wallflowers, Fansies, and 
China Hoses ; the latter require a shady situation. "Edgings, keep neat, and repair Box 
where deficient. Grass and Latons, as last month. Gravel, roll frequently. Soil, the 
surface of beds and borders must be frequently stirred with the hoe, this not only helps 
to keep down weeds, but is very beneficial to the plants. Sticks, pegs^ and labels, for 
the plants, must be attended to, aud the plants tied up as they increase. Watering, in 
dry weather never neglect it ; the growth of the plants absolutely requires attention to 
supply them with food, which they can only receive in a liquid form. Weeds will 
fpring up faster than ever, if not prevented. 

Cultural Depa&tmxnt. — A^nes, remove all weeds running over the rockwork 
amongst them ; check such as may be spreading too far and intermix with each other. 
Those in pots should be watered regularly, and delicate sorts sheltered from heavy raiaa* 
Jnnuals may be sown for a succession ; thin out and transplant. Antirrhinums, turn 
out any desirable varieties, and prick out seedlings. Biennials and Perennials, may be 
sown for next year's bloom. Bulbs, the situation of such as have died down in the 
border should be marked with sticks or labels ; take up and divide those that require it. 
Carnations and Picotees, stick them, if not previously done i top-dress^ and keep watered. 
Seedlings, towards the end of the month, when about three inches high, transplant 
them into large pots or boxes, filled with rich turf-mould or loam, placing them five 
inches apart ; give them a southern aspect and occasional waterings, but take care to 
avoid wetting the foliage. Cobaa seandens and CalampeUs scaber, turn out about the 
beginning of the month, in a border of loam, rotten dung, and a little sand. They 
should be trained against a treUTs, which they will cover to a great extent. Dahlias^ 
the plants in forty-eight-sized pots have ample room for continued growth, so that there 
is not any necessity for risking them in the open bed at an earlier period than the last 
week in May, when danger from frost is over. The plants will then be strong, stiff, 
and robust ; they must be turned out carefully, and the outside of the ball of roots 
Tabbed carefully by the hand, to loosen the exterior roots. The holes for receiving 
them must be made mjich larger than the ball of roots, and some good conpost, com- 
posed of manure, loam, and bone-dust, be mixed with the soil thrown out; after putting 
in the plant fill up finnly, and water, to settle the soil and start the plants. It will be 
Necessary, should the weather prove dr}', to water them copiously in the evening ; soft 
water is far better than any other. Gladioluses, when they are about a foot high, 
should be carefolly staked, and watered occasionally. JBbllyhocks, towards the end of 
the month, lay a good sprinkling of manure over the roots, and two or three feet 
around the plants, to keep the soil cool and duly moist. Attend to thinning the shoots, 
and water well, dccasionally with liquid manure. Lobelias^ herbaceous^ plant out in 
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beds, in rich soil ; they will bloom in July, and continue tbroughont the summer. 
Nieotiana, plant out also, in leaf-mould and well-rotted cow-dung; they will flower 
handsomely at she same time as the preceding. Paruies, give due attention to watering. 
Plant out seedlings sown in March. Pinks, commence watering with liquid manure 
once a week, taking care not to pour it over the foliage. PolyantkuseSt as they go out 
of bloom, take up, part, and plant in a shady situation. Gather seed, and sow in pots 
or boxes. Prepare compost for potting in. Manuncultises, look over the beds, for they 
are liable to destructive insects, and protect the plants, when in flower, from the sun and 
rain, which injure their colour. During bloom water every night, but cease to water 
when on the decline. Boset, cuttings put in last September will be ready either to pot 
off, or plant out in beds; after planting, shade from sun and cold drying winds. 
Stocks must be looked to, and all superfluous buds removed, leaving only three or four 
at the top to form the head on which to bud. Keep down green fly, Stocks, Queen, 
BOW the beginning of this month ; it should be done on a border of light sandy soil 
with an eastern aspect, never south, as this would be too hot for them. Sow very tiiinly 
in shallow drills, six inches apart ; water in the evenings. Tulips, when in flower, 
shade with canvas during rain, and from nine till four o'clock in case of sun. By this 
means the duration of blooming is prolonged. As soon as the bloom is over, the seed- 
vessels should be cut off. Verbefias, harden off stock for bedding, and towards the 
middle of the month plant out ; fumigate before this is done. Wallflowers, sow for 
September bloom. 

IK THE GBEEl^HOTJSE, COLD-PIT, AND FBAME. 

General Operations. — Air, admit when the weather permits, and, towards the 
end of the month, all night slightly, increasing by degrees. Cuttings will now root 
readily in bottom heat. Seedlings should be pricked off before they get weakly. 
Shade plants in flower. Shift such plants requiring it, as soon as ever the pots are full 
of roots. Stop, as directed last month. Surface soil in pots must be frequently 
stirred, the plants turned round, and kept at a proper distance from each other, to 
promote health and vigour. Water will be plentifully required now by most plants in 
a growing state. Keep the plants, pots, and entire erection neat and clean. 

Cultural Department in the Cold-pit and Frame. — Annuah, tender, may 
still be sown for succession. Auriculas, the cooler they are kept, the longer they 
remain in bloom. Unless seed is wanted, cut down the flower-Stems as soon as the 
bloom is over. Keep them clear of green fly. Balsams and Cockscombs, sow, or pot ; 
the former require more air and less heat than the latter. Pouvardias, air may be 
freely admitted, and in a week plant out. Chrysanthemums, last month's directions 
may still be carried out. Mignonette, tree, sow in small pots; when the plants make 
their appearance, select the strongest one in each pot, pull np end throw away the rest. 
Pentstemon spedosum, pot into sixty-sized pots, in a compost of loam and well-rotted 
cow-dung. They should be placed in a close frame for a few days, till recovered from 
potting, then give a free admission of air to harden off the plants. Polyanthus tube- 
rosa, plant for autumn bloom. Primroses, Chinese, shift the plants as they fill the 
pots with roots, and remove them to a lower temperature, to inure them to the open air. 
Salvias, propagate for blooming in autumn and winter ; seed of S. patens may be sown. 
Stocks, and other half-hardy plants for succession, may now be sown. VerbenaSy 
harden off for bedding, and plant out nine inches apart. 

Cultural Department in the Greenhouse. — Achimenes may be brought in. 
Azaleas, attend to stopping and training young plants ; when specimen plants go out 
of bloom, nip off the seed-vessels, and shift such as require it. Calceolarias, refer to 
last month's treatment. Camellias, give occasional supplies of liquid manure, and keep 
a tolerably high temperature, to promote the formation of flower-buds. Cinerarias, 
seed may be saved from the best, and some of it sown at once, and the plants will 
bloom about the middle of winter. Set the plants out of doors when bloom is over. 
Ericas, Epacrises, etc., attend to watering. Fuchsias, repot for larger specimens; 
attend to last month's operations. lAlium lancifolium may be introduced ; keep well 
watered, never allowing them to flag. A sprinkle over-head is of great . advantage. 
Pelargoniujns, the instructions given last month still apply. Shade those which, being 
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early, have come into bloom. Bees must be exdnded the bouse when Fdargoniums 
are in flower, if you wish to prolong the bloom. Rose* in pots, keep well watered. 

IN THE BTOTB. 

GxNEEAL Opeeattokb. — Air, admit to keep the temperature down to 70** by day, 
and 60^ at night. The atmotphere must be kept moist, by sprinkling the walks daily. 
Baskets, vases, etc., may be filled with suitable plants, see last month's directions. 
Cuttingsy take off, and prick in sand in bottom heat. Insects, use every means to keep 
them down. Potting, continue to repot young plants, to bring them on. S^nge, use 
freely, but avoid those plants which are in bloom. Watering requires due attention. 
Weeds, let none be seen ; keep everything neat and tidy. Winter-flovoering plantSg 
eut them down, repot, and start them into growth. 

CuLTUBAL Department. — Aehimenes, give water fireely to those advanced in 
growth, and support the weak ones with sticks ; pot. AmarylUe, water freely those 
coming into bloom ; others going out place in a close pit for a time to ripen the bulbs. 
Oardmias, give water more sparingly, and place those out of flower in a cold-pit. 
OesneriaSf Gloxinias, etc., syringe duly this class of plants ; repot. Ixoras, see last 
month's directions; young plants may be placed in bottom heat to forward them. 
Justicias, cut down, repot, and place in heat to start them. lAfCopods, divide, and re- 
pot. Oleanders will flower more freely if placed in pans of water. Orchids and 
Succulents, those growing freely may be well watered. Orchids for exhibition should 
have their flower-stems tied out, to make a handsome appearance. Those in bloom 
should have the blossoms kept dry, and may be removed to a lower temperature with 
benefit. 



QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

HovEA CsLSii AND Illiciyolia. — ^I shall feel much obliged if any of your 
correspondents will give me particulars of the best method of treating these plants. — 
A Subscriber, Teeton. 

: HoBTicuLTURAL SociETT, April 1th. — A meeting was held this day, J. Blandy, 
Esq., in the chair, when twenty-four new members were elected, and an interesting 
paper read on heating horticultural erections. The display of plants exhibited was 
unusuftllyi fine, comprising Camellias, Roses, Azaleas, Cinerarias, Orchids, and other 
flowering plants, together with some fine friiits. Of Roses, were blooms of €kneral 
Jacqueminot, bright scarlet-crimson ; Gloire de Dijon, yellow and salmon ; Vicomtesse 
Decazes, yellow; Mrs. Siddons, yellow; Devoniensis, delicate sulphur aud white; a 
bouquet of the pale yellow Rose ochroleuca, from Mr. Snow, gardener to Earl De Grey, 
was much admired, and was stated to have been gathered from a plant in a pot bearing 
upwards of forty blooms. A new climbing Tea-scented Rose of a deep yellow colour, 
fh>m South Carolina; it had upwards of forty blooms on it, large and very double, and 
promises, from all we have heard of it, to occupy the place of the old, but difficult to 
flower, double yellow variety ; it is named Isabella Gray. Mr. Turner sent some fine 
and beautifully bloomed specimens of Cinerarias, comprising Lady Camoys, Delight, 
Optima, Emperor of the French, Sir C. Napier, Earl of Clarendon, Ruby, and £)rd 
Palmerston ; also the following excellent seedlings : Mrs. Hoyle, fine form, crimson- 
purple edge ; Baroness de Rothschild, fine shape ; Regalia, resembling Ruby, but better ; 
Lady Augusta Vaughan, large, and remarkably showy ; Prince Alb^, crimson-purple, 
good form and habit ; Prince of Wales, good shape. Another seedling from Mr. Bones, 
of Woodford, called delicata, was also shown. Of Orchids, there were some very fine 
specimens, the most remarkable being a laige and well-grown Dendrobium densiflorum, 
nearly three feet across, and covered with large bunches of its most attractive yellow 
blossoms ; Mr. Lawrence, gardener to the Bishop of Winchester ; the exhibitor was 
awarded a first-class prize for it. Messrs. Veitch exhibited a beautiful collection of this 
lovely tribe, as did also Messrs. Jackson, of the Kingston Nursery. Mr. Parker, of 
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Homscy, forwarded a handsome new Cypripediom, covered with long hain, and Mr. 
Warner, a scarce Deadrobiam, named litoiflorum, together with Oncidium bifolium, a 
yellow species. Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, exhibited a good collection of 
early Tulips, Hyacinths, and miscellaneous plants. A rare and very attractive bulbous 
plant from Messrs. Veitch, named Grifflaia I^boniana, excited considerable interest from 
the brilliant bine tips of its petals, as well as its rarity. From the same gentleman came 
also two Epacrises, a white Ixora, and the handsome Acacia Brummondii. Cut flowers 
of Hexacentris Mysorensis and Canna Iridiflora were shown, from Mr. Snow, and 
collections of miscellaneous greenhouse plants from Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, and 
Messrs. Cutbush, of Bamet. Lady Dorothy Neville sent some exquisite specimens of 
anatomized leaves, beautifully prepared and decorated with coloured designs. Cones of 
the new Larch from China, Abies Ksennpferi, were exhibited, and a paper concerning 
them, from Mr. Fortune, was read, who states this tree forms a very picturesque object in 
Chinese landscapes, from the lively green of its leaves and cones in spring and summer, 
as well as the decided yellow tints they wear in the autumn ; with the Celestial nation it 
goes by the name of the Golden Pine. The Society's garden produced a number of 
subjects of exhibition, including specimens of the double white Chinese Peach, 
Porsythia viridissima, a red hexangular Camellia, and other good things. 

AcROCLiNiuic BOSEUic. — ^This beautifid annual should be sown in heat, and, when 
large enough, pricked out round the edges of four-inch pots, and grown in the greenhouse 
till strong enough to pot singly in three-inch pots of light rich soil. When these fill 
with roots, let them be exchanged to four inch and onward, till they are in six-inch pots, 
in which they will form very fine objects. Some, however, may be advantageously 
planted out in the borders or in beds, and if this be deferred till June you will be more 
likely to save seed, for it will give two chances instead of one. Like RAodanihe Man* 
fflesii, it may be sown in March, April, or May, or in all three months, for a succession, 
or it may be sown now in the open air, if you are careful not to leave it nncovered, and 
avoid sowing it too -deep. It is more to avoid this, than through any other reason, that 
choice things are sown in pans, pots, or boxes ; the seed can then be sown and covered 
exactly as much as we like, and with valuable seeds it is an object to make every one 
grow. We are indebted to a German grower for these hints as to the culture of this 
popular annual, and we wish it were more generally the practice than it is to give 
directions for the culture of all the new seeds sent out. 

Calampelis scabeb. — I have snccessfnlly propagated this plant for some years as 
follows. During the month of January, I place an old plant in a vin^ or hotbed, so 
as to induce it to break, and as soon as the shoots are three inches long, take them off, 
with a small piece of old bark adhering to the cnttings. I place them in light vegetable 
mould and sand under glasses ; they quickly strike root, and will be fit for potting in a 
month. The best compost consists of loam, well-decomposed manure, and leaf-mould, 
in equal parts. Thus raised, the plants flower well the first year, while those from seed 
will not blossom until the second. Seed requires to be sown as soon as ripe, and if 
placed in the greenhouse, or frame, the young plants will be fit for potting off in Aphl. 

On BAISIN6 THE Calceolabia tboh Se£D.— The i>ots for sowing in should be 
filled half full with drainage, over which lay the rough siftings of the soil to be used, 
and fill up the pots to within an inch of the rim with very fine-sifted rich garden soil 
and silver sand, in equal proportions. A gentle watering with a fine rose should then 
be given, and immediately after sow the seed very thinly, not covering it with any soil. 
Place the pots in a close frame or under a hand-glass in a shady situation ; it is much 
better not to give any artificial heat. Carefully avoid any exposure to the sun, by 
shading with brown paper or mats ; for if the soil becomes dry after the seed has 
commenced germinating, it is sure destruction to the plants. If the situation is of the 
proper temperature, water will be very seldom required. As soon as ever the seedlings 
are strong enough to bear pricking out, prepare pots as for- seed, and carefully transplant 
and place in the same shady situation as before ; from these store pots they will soon 
require to be potted off singly, and will be found to grow very rapidly. During winter, 
the plants will succeed best on the shelves near the glass in the greenhouse ; and if kept 
freely shifted until the flower-stalks appear, they will make fine blooming specimens. 
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Never omit famigatiiig immediately the green fly appears, as they are Booner affected by 
this pest than any other plant. One of the most frequent causes of this insect ia, 
allowing the plant to become pot-bound, therefore attend to repotting. — L, JDavu. 

Chbysantheuums. — The following descriptive list of a few of the finest Chrysanthe- 
mums may prove of service to the amateur ; the sorts enumerated are the best of their 
class, and may be depended on. Ttcenty-four Show Chrytanthemums. — ^Alfred Salter, 
a fine large flower, nicely incurved, rosy Ulac. Annie Salter, one of the finest globe 
yellows. Aregina, large, and well incurved, amaranth-maroon. Albin Gondereau, fine, 
early, and well incurved, bright plum-crimson. Anaxo, large, and well formed, early 
bloomer, orange-red. Beauty, fine show fiower, incurved, peach-blush. Christophe 
Colomb, crimson -violet, incurved. Defiance, very pure white, a fine incurved flower. 
Dupont de I'Eure, carmine-orange, very finely incnrved, a constant flower. Elizabeth, 
clear white, incurved. Formosum, light yellow or primrose, good form, incurved, early. 
Golden Cluster, fine yellow. Hermine, blush, with carmine-purple tips, early, 
beautifully incurved, extra. Irene, blush-white, a nice flower. Jjcon Lequay, lilac- 
purple, incurved, very fine. Le ProphMe, clear yellow, fine form. Lycias, orange-red, 
incnrved, fine form, but a late bloomer. Madame Furtado, incurved, white and rose, a 
nice flower. Madame Lebois, creamy pink, a fine incurved flower. Madame Andry, rosy 
blush and lemon colour, incurved, and very fine. Plutus, bright deep yellow, incurved, 
extra. Queen of England, blush-white, incurved, very fine, early. Bosa Mystica, rosy 
peach, fine. Themis, clear rose colour, incurved, extra. Twelve Tompone or Minima 
Chrysanthemums. Aigle d'Or, light yellow, neat form. Apollon, fine clear yellow, fnll 
flower, but late bloomer. Am-ore Bor^ale, deep orange, extra. Bijou d' Horticulture, 
fine creamy white, good. Brilliant, orange-red, free, good early flower. Cedo Nulli, a 
very neat white, early. Buraflet, rosy lilac, very double, extra. FJiza, amber colour, 
very dwarf and double. Indiana, deep rosy red, full flower, early. Biquiqui, deep 
purple-crimson or plum colour, very distinct, extra. Saiute Thais, cinnamon-bufl^, with 
orange centre, full flower and neat form, early. Zebra, lilac mottled, with light centre, 
distinct and fine. — D. K. 

To DESTROY Worms on G-rass Lawns, etc. — Of the many methods which have 
been recommended for destroying worms, I have found corrosive sublimate the most 
efficacious. By means of it I cleared a piece of grass from which it seemed almost 
impossible to eradicate the worms, the sur&ce of it being always covered with casts, and 
looked most untidy ; but for eighteen months after this was applied, scarcely a single 
cast was to be seen. I use the solution of the corrosive sublimate, of the strength of 
one ounce to forty gallons of water, haying dissolved the sublimate first in a little hot 
water, and thoroughly mixed it. The requisite quantity of each being prepared, the 
"whole should be well stirred together, and commencing at one end of the lawn with the 
Watering-pot, without a rose, let the surface be entirely flooded ; if any part of the 
ground is missed, the grass will soon be as bad as ever with the worm-casts. Directly 
after the solution has been applied the worms will make their appearance, which I have 
always picked up. The dose may be made sufficiently strong to kill them on the surface, 
or even in the ground ; but this is attended with danger to the grass, particularly on 
light soils. I therefore consider picking them up the best. If possible, the ground 
should be gone over a second time, after an intervfld of three or four days. Attention 
should also be paid to the state of the ground, which should neither be soaked with rain 
nor parched np with drought, but in a middle state. Great care is at all times necessary 
in using this deadly poison. It is also useful in destroying slugs, etc. — W. Dawson. 

Parchment Labels. — To restore the faded names which are often to be found on 
parchment labels, and which may be apparently gone for ever, nothing more is necessary, 
when they have been written with ink, than to rub over them a little tincture of gaUs, 
with a small brush, when the blackness will be restored, and they may be easily read. 
This may be useful to some among your many readers. — Tyro. 

Heaths por Edgings. — As remarked by one of your correspondents, no one can 
form any idea, unless they have seen it, of the pleasing effect produced by the adaptation 
of that truly beautiful British plant. Erica vulgaris, to the formation of edgings. The 
edging should be made from eight inches to a foot in width, and occasionally clipped 
flat; the plants will then flower profusely.—/. Towers^ Jldon, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FUCHSIAS. 
No. 1, Piia OniAKA. No. 2. Etoile do Nord. 

indebted to MesBrs. E. G-, Henderson and 

the opportunity of figuring the two above- 

lew varieiies, both raised by Mr. Banks, wlio 

a 80 Buccessiul in hybridizing the Fucbeias, 

whom tlie above respectable firm purchased 

at of others, all of great merit. Fair Oriana 

Hower of the light elaas, an abundant bloomer, 

ig in its habit, the light scarlet corolla con* 

1 the pure white sepals. This will, no doubt, 

■ du Kord is an erect-growing variety, more so, 

indeed, than many of Mr. Banks's seedlings; the rich deep plum 

colour of its corolla we have seldom seen eiceeded, the petals are 

well exposed by the sepals recurving upwards, and are of good size 

and substance. 



STOCKS AND ASTEB8. 

BY G., MIDDLE8BX. 

ftHESE two annuals are grown by everybody, and there 
STare not two better qualified to gratify the cultivator ; 
but they must get good seed, for neither of tiiem are 
worth the room they occupy if they are second rate. It 
has been said, by very old and eKuerieuced gardeners, 
that the manner in which they are cultivated has a good deal to do 
with the doubleness of Stocks, and that if they are kept growiug frte 
from the time they are up to the period of bloom, the greater part 
will come single. I caiiuot say I have ever tried this, because my 
veiT early lessons were to starve them until the time of planting out, 
and to keep them very dry ; in fact, I have always kept them without 
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water, after they bad six leaves, until the lower ones turned colour, 
and then planted them in good rich soil. I have always been 
fortunate ; but in the saving of seed I have been always careful to 
cut oif all the growth and bloom as soon as a few bottom pods have 
begun to swell, and thus to drive all the vigour of the plant into 
those few pods. I have a strong notion that this is the only way to 
secure a goodly proportion of double ones. But there are several 
points worth attending to in the management of Stocks and Asters, 
and none more important than in the mode of planting out. Asters, 
if planted in loose ground, just as it is dug up, will generally curl on 
the leaf, and Stocks rarely do well ; the ground should be trodden down 
hard all over the bed, and then it may be raked smooth and lined 
out, Asters a foot apart every way, Stocks nine inches ; and in plant- 
ing these out, an iron-shod dibble must be used, and the earth closed 
firmly upon the root, the dibble leaving a hole on the side, so that in 
watering it is filled. The plants make but little move the first few 
days, but afterwards grow rapidly until they come into flower, and 
then it is that, if we want to save seed, we must sacrifice in some 
degree the appearance of the Asters, because the crown blooms are 
the only ones to depend on, and the side ones should be all cut off ; 
besides, not one of these crown blooms should be saved that is not 
full to the centre. The entire value depends on the doybleness, so 
that any deficiency in the centre is fatal. With regard to the Stocks, 
the loss of the single flowers is nothing ; so that directly a few of the 
bottom pods are set, cut ofl* all the upper part of the spikes and 
remove all the side growth, the seed will be much finer, and, so far 
as my experience goes, much better. In growing intermediate Stocks 
for potting, sow in July, in the open ground, and when they have 
four or six leaves, prick them out in four-inch pots, about five in a 
pot, of dean loam, close to the edge ; when done, give them one 
watering and put them in a cold frame, with a very dry, hard bottom, 
that the superfluous water may run away when they are watered ; 
but keep them without water till they exlubit a real want of it, then 
wet the soil well all through, and let them have no more till they flag 
again. They will not grow much in the winter, but they will show 
their bloom early in the spring. As soon as any one in a pot of five shows 
flower-buds you can see whether it be single or double. If a double 
one shows, turn out the ball of earth whole and squeeze it out, without 
disturbing the others, return the ball to the pot, and fill up the hole 
with soil. In this way you may, firom a quanti^, pick out a few double 
ones every three or four days; let those double ones be potted 
singly in four-inch pots of *good rich soil, say two-thirds loam from 
rotted turves, and one-third decomposed dung from an old bed. Put 
them in a cold frame by themselves ; let them have abundant air and 
free watering, for they will grow rapidly, and want it; they will 
attain a good size before blooming, and quite fill their pots. Ten^ 
week Stocks for early blooming must be saved just the same ; if you 
want all double in pots or in a bed, you must let them be starved 
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till they show their buds, when they Inay be potted singly till the 
time of turning, simply regulating the time of sowing according to 
the period you want them to bloom. Mr. Hop wood, of Twickenham, 
who was famed for his double Stocks, used to insist that if they were 
sown when the moon was decreasing, they would all come single ; 
and if sown when 4;he moon was increasing, they would come double, 
and the old gentleman would never be persuaded to the contrary. 
But although every cultivator acknowledges that there is a great 
mystery about Stocks, few either believe that the moon has any in- 
fluence on them, and perhaps still fewer think it worth while to try 
the experiment. This year the intermediate Stocks, in many locali- 
ties, come so generally single that they may be said to be a total 
failure ; not half a dozen double in a whole light, certainly not one in 
ten. The whole time therefore bestowed on potting singly was 
lost, besides their taking up considerably more room. I should like 
to hear whether this fatality is general. I have it from half a dozen 
noted growers that they never remember such a general failure. 



■ooX^o«— - 




ON THE PEOPERTIES OF THE AUJilCULA. 

BY AN EXPEEIENCED CULTIVATOB. 

S there appears to be a little diversity of sentiment 
among growers of favourite florist's flowers in different 
parts of the country, it would be well to settle this, by 
fixing a systematic plan of coming to a just conclusion 
as to the merits of the various flowers m question, by 
laying down, by mutual consent and agreement, the most essential 
properties of first-rate blooms of each class. Having given my 
almost undivided attention to the Auricula for many years, I may 
be permitted perhaps to state what I, in common with several good 
judges, consider should constitute the properties of a good Auricula. 
The first essential property is, doubtless, form ; for however pleasing 
or agreeable the colour of any florist's flower may be, without ex- 
cellence in this respect, it must be regarded as worthless; beauty 
and correctness of form and outline are what the florist aims at, and 
it is this which principally distinguishes a hybrid of universal accept- 
ance from a species ; and although the botanist, strictly so called, may 
consider such flowers as monsters, yet to the eye of taste it is 
pleasing to have a chaste and symmetrical form combined with other 
excellences, as may be seen in a choice florist's flower ; it is th^ 
endeavour to excel in this particular to which the energies of the true 
florist are directed, and which has given rise to the many beautiful hy- 
brids of our time. In this there appears to be a continual progress, not 
that it is even probable that the standard laid down by good judges 
will ever be altogether attained, but the approach to this mark is 
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visible from year to year. In the Auricula, the shape of tlie corolla 
and proportion of the tube should first be considered, as, however 
excellent in other respects, a notched or undulated margin IB a draw- 
back, which no brilliancy or clearness of colours can alone for; the 
aaine may be said of a disposition to cup, instead of the petals laying 
even and flat, without which the chief beautiea of. the otherwise fine 
bloom are lost. In some flowers we find a tendency to crack in the 
paste towards the tube ; in others, the anthers shrink, leaving a 
hollow centre ; in others, again, the tube may not be perfectly roimd, 
— all which defects must be considered serious drawbacks to the per- 
fection of form ; besides which, accidents to blooms, cauaed by the 
careieaanesa of the eihibitor (although by no means lowering the 
preHige of the individual variety, being fortuitous injuries), as 
Druiaes and the iike, would of course disqualify such blooms for a 
prize. As to colour, depth and intennity muat have the preference, 
when other points are equal, to that of a dull appearance ; the more 
diatinct the margin, the purer the white, and the darker the ground 
or body colour, the greater will be the merit of the flower, especially 
where the tints are clearly portrayed. Harmony, or the beet distri- 
bution of colour, is another point to which I must call attention; on 
taking into consideration the proportions of colour, a good judge will 
give preference to those blooms in which the paste, the ground- 
colour, and the white, grey, or green edge are distributed in the 
most equal proportions ; that is to say, the nearer the distance be- 
tween the tube and the inner margin of the deep band approxi- 
mates in measure to the band itself, the finer are the proportions ; too 
great or too little width in this respect deatroys the symmetry of the 
Bower. Uniformity in size of the pips is another essential in a good 
truss of bloom, nothing looking so awkward as different-sized 
flowers in the same truss, or where some blooms have precedence in 
flowering over others. In size, medium pips come best in general ; 
although, of course, a large flower must be preferred, where other 
properties are the same. A strong, upright stem is an additional 
merit in a fine flower, and an evidence of good management in culti- 
vation. Where plants are exhibited in pots, this can always be seen, 
but not properly if shown in bottles, as is frequently the midland 
county practice. The number of nips in a truss varies according to 
the locality, seven being considered requisite in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis; in any case, not less than five should De considered 
sufficient, unless with seedlings of the first year's bloom, vhen three 
nina ah.iii^d be regarded as the smallest admissible number. 

r those Auriculas with one colour (except the eye), may be 
J the same principles as to form, uniformity, size, etc., 
a somewhat larger eye is in this class a desideratum, 
ous districts difi'erent systems of exhibition are practised. 
ith it is usually the custom to show in pairs ;'in other parts 
sxhibited in classes, etc. — all which are mstterB of taste ; yet 
oble that some uniform practice were adhered to. 



DESIGN FOB THE GROUNDS OP A SMALL VILLA 
EESIDENCE. 

BY. T. EUTQBE, E8(l. 



Thb annexed design ia intended for a small villa residence, com- 
prising somewhat leas than an acre of ground. The trees and shrubs 
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on the lawn should be of the most choice kinds, and the clumps may 
be disposed of with flowers in masses, or otherwise, as taste may- 
direct. Sites for two covered seats, or for alcoves, may be seen in 
the comers, at the farther end of the plan. 




EOTAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION, 

REGENT'S PAEK. 

N the 20th of May, this excellent Society held its first 
exhibition of this season, and it proved a very good one. 
The attendance of visitors was very great, the compe- 
titors numerous, and tjie plants in good condition. 
Under the able superintendence of their estimable 
curator, Mr. Marnock, the grounds also displayed skilful manage- 
ment and good keeping. 

Of new plants, which class we mention first, as being that to which 
a more than ordinary interest always attaches, there were several good 
things, to which Messrs. Yeitch and Son, of Chelsea, contributed. 
Mhododendron Veitchiy an immense flower, as large or even exceeding 
JR. EdgetoortMiy pure white, with a slight yellow streak on the upper 
petal, the edges crimped, like those of Azalea crispiflora ; it appears 
to be, however, but an indifferent grower. Qesnera Miellezi, a most 
abundant bloomer, producing its flowers in the same way as G. 
Donckelaeri, each two inches and a half long, light purple, mouth 
crimson, and the throat yellowish ; the foliage is dark green, \axge 
and fine. Mr. I very, of Dorking, sent a small specimen of the very 
attractive Viburnum macrocephalum, not more than a foot and a half 
high, with a large head of blossoms, like an Sydrangea, seven inches 
across, of greenish white flowers. Mr. Glendinning, of Chiswick, 
exhibited a handsome specimen of JEbrfugium grandcy of which we 
have given a description and figure in the present number. "We may 
add, that nothing in the class of variegated plants or of ornamental 
foliage can approach it; the specimen was three feet across, and 
about half as much in height. The upper leaves are not so richly 
spotted as the lower ones, which are near a foot across, and of a 
beautiful shining green and yellow. The same eminent cultivator 
contributed specimens of Abies Kwmpferi, a foot and a half high, a 
handsome new Larch from the north of China, with long graceful 
foliage of a lively green ; also Didymocarpus Sumboldli, not strictly 
a new plant, but one deserving of greater attention than it has re- 
ceived ; the flowers are small, of a pretty lilac-blush tint, on stems 
six inches high. Messrs. Cutbush and Son had Genetyllis Hookeriana, 
from "Western Australia ; flowers dull orange-red, the petals curling 
back when old, when young, tubular ; the leaves dark green ; a free- 
blooming plant. A new forcing Pelargonium, named Blanchfleur, a 
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very free bloomer^ white, with a small rosy purple spot in the upper 
petal, but wants form ; howerer, for early forcing it will prove useful. 
Messrs. Lane and Son showed Bhododendran Edgeworthiif pure white 
blossoms, four inches in diameter, and Rhododendron sulphurea^ 
dwarf plants, about one foot high, flowering freely, and although 
small, the blossoms are very pretty, creamy yellow, with deep yellow 
spots. Mr. Green, gardener to Lady Antrobus, had Teiratheca 
erieifolioy a native of Australia, a foot and a half high, covered with 
lilac-pink blossoms, having a small maroon centre. Messrs. Standish, 
of Bagshot, sent Mhododendron limhatum, the ground-colour blush, 
each petal margined with crimson, very distinct and beautiful, the 
heads rather small, but blossoms individually large. Messrs. Erazer, 
of Lea Bridge, had several good things, especially Azalea^ EuUdie 
Van Oeert, ^aded blush, with white edges, rosy carmine spots in the 
upper petal, of fine substance and smooth outline ; A, Indiea magnP' 
fica^ var. Ma plena, with semi*double, pure white flowers, a yery free 
bloomer ; Bhododendron roseum Jhribundum, a very ftee bloomer, 
adapted for early forcing, the flowers rosy carmine, with small 
maroon spots. Mr. Parker, of Holloway, exhibited a new Oattleya 
from Brazil, pale blush, with a bright purple lip, the flowers three 
inches across. Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, also sent two inter- 
esting Orchids, one a variety of Oncidium pulehellum, with small 
petals and sepals, blush spotted, the lip large, white with a slight 
tinge, and yellow in the centre ; the other Cypripedium sp., from 
Assam, the upper petal brown, edged with green, the side petals 
brown towards the centre, shading off to purple at the sides, the 
" slipper " pale green, with fine brown veins. Mr. Gaines, of Bat- 
tersea, had a large plant of Bhododendron aureum, from four to five 
feet high, covered with numerous heads of pale sulphur-coloured 
flowers, the upper petals spotted with a deeper tint, promising to be 
Sr good acquisition. Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of Wellington Eoad, 
forwarded some new and rare Conifers, as Gupreseus Law9oniana, 
Ckamcecyparu thuriferay and others. The collections of Orohids 
were very good generally. Mr. Clarke, gardener to C. Webb, Esq., 
of Hoddesdon, gained the first prize for a collection of twelve, which 
included Dendrobium nohile, D. fortilis, Cattleya Mossub, Phalenopsis 
amabilis, and other fine species. 

Soses in pots were fine, especially from Messrs. Lane and Son, of 
the Berkhampstead Nursery, well grown, at least five feet high, and 
pyramidal, in a collection of ten varieties. Mr. Francis was second. 
Azaleas were well grown, and nicely bloomed; the best were from 
IVIr. Turner, Mr. Bray (gardener to Baron Goldsmid), Messrs. Peed, 
Taylor, and Ivery. Mr. Bray, in his collection, had Frmce Albert, 
a mae orange-scarlet ; Messrs. Ivery Duke of Devonshire, fine shape, 
light red ; Mr. Turner JPurpurea arborea, a very large flower, bright 
purple, with crimson spots; Optima, orange-red, fine substance; 
Beauty of Sunning Hill, salmon-rose, semi-double. Mr. Taylor had 
Triumphant, a clear satin rose, spotted with carmine. 
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Cape Heatht were from Mesars. WilliainB, Cutbuah, Glendiniiing, ' 
Green, Taylor, Harlock, Khodes, and Wbitbread. Among the varieties 
we observed Florida, a well-bloomed busby plant ; Alberti, orange- 
buff, waxy tube ; Pergpicua nana, blush-white ; Ventricoaa eoeeinea, 
rosy blush, fine; Vestita rosea, tbe whorla of rofle-coloured waxy 
flowere having a very attractive appearance ; Hartnelli viremt, 
browniah red, with white mouth. Pelaryoniumt were in coiiaiderablo 
quantity, and firat-rate condition ; exhibited by MesarB. Nye, 
Wiggins, "Windsor, Weir, White, and others, among the class oS 
amateura ; and by Mesara. Turner, Dobeon, Frazer, and Bragg, 
amongst nurserymen. The best were Saracen, Wottdeffui, Carlo; 
Majestic, Laura, Mrs. White, Oem of the West, Governor- General, 
Fandango, Lucy, Sanspareil, and Viola, many of them splendid, well- 
bloomed apecimene. Among Fanet/ Pelargoniums we saw collections 
from Messrs. Turner, Frazer, Br^g, and Cutbush. The beat varieties 
were Madame Sontag, Lady Sume Campbell, Cloth of Silver, Lady 
qfthe Lake, Celestial, t'.vming Star, and Jenny Lind. Of seedlings, 
the finest were, Adela, pink, with white eye ; Jioto Celestial, similar, 
and I>iaah, very dark upper petals. 

In Variegated Geraniums we aoticed Sdlel de Clttny, th« foliage 
small, with a broad rim of white, and deep rosy band, flower intense 
scarlet; Peltatum varieaaium, an ivy-leaved sort, with variegated 
foliage, much curled, the flowers pmk ; both were from Mesare. 
E. G. Henderson, of Wellington £oad. Of Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants there were numeroua and excellent collections, the eliief being 
from the following growers : Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Green, Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Hamp, Mr. Barter, Mr. Sodds, Mr. Careon, and others. Among 
the specimens we take occasion to record the following as beautiful 
specimens : Friostemon nerifolia, well bloomed ; Soronia Drummondi, 
covered with small rosy pink flowera, and neat foliage ; Leora eoeeinea, 
Aphelesis specfabilit grandiJlora,Franeiscea eonfertifolia, large purple- 
blue flowers ; Fimelia tpectabilis, well bloomed ; Tetratkeea ericifolia; 
Znora Jaoanica, orange-yellow, finely grown. Choice collections of 
Cinerarias and Verbenas were exhibited, a notice of which we must 
for the present defer. 



A WORD ON VIOLETS. 

BY MB. W, QBBEN, PLTMPTOy. 

VERT garden ought to have a sbady place devoted to 
the several sorts of Violets, which require little or lo 
trouble to grow, are almost unequalled for delicacy of 
jeent, and bear a profusion of pretty bloasoms. 
^ The Bussian Violet is a charming little flower, fre- 
eing into bloom at the most uninviting season of the 
I have grown it, and several other kin^, aa the Double 
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Furple, Neapolitan, Tree Violet, and some which I do not know bj 
name — the whole of them weU worth growing by those who would 
have a succession and varietj. They love shade, but require water 
and air^ and may be* forced, without much trouble, in a one-light box 
&ame, in or out of pots, as preferred. I prefer having them in pots 
or pans for forcing, which admits of a supply adequate to my demand 
at any time, and as soon as one set have gone out of flower, they are 
replaced by others. Some may be placed in a slight bottom heat, to 
bring them forward before others. The Neapolitan Violet is the 
best for keeping in succession, and is very handsome ; its blossoms 
of delicate pale blue afford a pretty contrast to the white and darker 
varieties. Pew flowers are more manageable than this ; for with a 
little protection a constant succession of flowers may be kept up 
from November till spring, and out of doors the supply may be kept 
up till they are eclipsed by other more showy, but not sweeter 
flowers. A succession of bloom, from one sort or other, may be 
obtained almost aU the year round, if attention be directed to 
watering and shading. 



A DESCEIPTIVE LIST OF STOVE AND GEEENHODSE 

PLANTS, REMARKABLE FOR THE VARIEGATION OB 

HANDSOME APPEARANCE 0¥ THEIR EOLIAOE. 

BY MB. WM. AITON, SHErriELD. 
EIBST DIVISIOK. — STOVE PLANTS. 

{Continued from page 126.) 

ARANTA ALBO LINEAT A.- FoHage bright dark 
green, regularly striped with white, and shaded on 
the under surface with purple. 

M, micans, — A small species, having a light fea- 
thery stripe up the centre of its dark green, 
shining leaves. 

M, recalls, — This is a very handsome plant, the ground-colour of 
its leaves bright green, with lateral stripes of rosy red ; the under side 
purple. The price of this species is at present high, but another, 

M, rosea lineata^ which in some degree resembles it, may be had at 
a reasonable rate. 

M, sanjfuinea.—The upper side of the leaves is a bright grass-green, 
and the under, clear rosy purple ; the flowers are also showy, being 
borne in large spikes, scarlet and white. 

M, vittata. — Light green foliage, covered with white stripes. 
M. Warscewiczii, — Large, deep green, velvety foliage, with a fea- 
thery stripe along the middle of each leaf of a clear, pale green, 
margined with blotches of a deeper colour; under sides purplish 
brown. 
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M. zebrina.—^A. large-growing specieB. The ground-colour of the 
leaves is a dark yelvety green, striped and margined with a paler tint. 

The Marantas are plants of handsome habit, growing freelj in 
any light rich soil, and may be readily increaaed by dividing the 
roots. 

j^phea argyroneura, — The leaves are deep green, beautifully reti- 
culated with silvery white veins, and pale purple on the under sides. 
A dwarf-growing plant, bearing numerous pretty white flowers. 

JPandanus Javanicus, var. variegatus, — Foliage long and leathery, 
ground-colour bright green, edged and striped with silvery white. 

Pavetta Borhonica. — Leaves deep green, prettily spotted with 
pale green ; the midrib sabnon-red. 

JPoinsetiia pulchenrima. — This old and well-known plant ranks as 
one of the handsomest of this class of plants. The floral leaves are 
a brilliant scarlet, and the rest of the plant grass-green. 

P. pulcherrima alba, — Besembles the above except in the floral 
leaves, which are cream colour. 

Sarracenia Brummondii. — The pitcher-like, leaves of this curious 
plant are of a bright yellow-green, beautifully mottled with white, in 
brownish red network, at their upper extremity. The flowers are 
large, of a light blood-red colour. 

Solatium pseudo-capsicum, var. varieajitum, — The foliage is green 
and white ; the flowers white, produced in great numbers, and after- 
wards succeeded by an abundance of coral-red capsules, or berries ; 
all combining to make it a very attractive plant. 

Sonerila Margaritacea. — One of the most beautiful of all plants, 
remarkable for handsome foliage and flowers, which are combined in 
the present plant. The leaves are of a lively green, regularly spotted 
in rows with white dots, ribbed, and margined with faint red ; the 
under sides marked with pink veins. The flowers are borne on pink 
stalks, and are pale carmine, with prominent yellow stamens. It is 
a profuse bloomer, and of dwarf, compact habit. It requires the 
temperature of a cool stove, or warm greenhouse, and in this respect 
comes within reach of the means of most persons. 

Tradescantia discolor, var. foliis variegatis. — A remarkable species, 
with splendid variegated foliage, erect and long. The stripes, which 
are green and yellow, extend down the whole leaf on their inner sur- 
face, the outsiae being of a brilliant purple-crimson. The flowers, 
in purple bracts, are white, but, from their small size, not very 
attractive. 

Vriesia speeiosa, — ^The leaves bluish green, marked with irregular 
parallel bands of deep black across their whole length, but somewhat 
broken into blotches towards the extremity. The flowers are yellow, 
produced in a spike of brilliant orange-scarlet bracts. In habit, 
the plant bears a close resemblance to the Pine-apple. 

The above concludes the descriptive list of such stove plants as are 
worthy of culture for the sake of their handsome leaves. In my 

ext 1 will draw attention to such as require a lower degree of tern- 
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perature for their cultivation, embracing greeuhoose plants and 
those which flourish in the open air. 

(To he continued,) 
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NOTES ON HAEDY EVEEGEEENS. 

BY OLEBICTTS. 

No. I. — Thb Pinub Tbibe. 

O those who have pleasure grounds and shrubberies, 
it may be an assistance to give a brief descriptive 
catalogue of evergreen trees and shrubs, arranged 
according to the various genera, noticing only the 
most select, not only of species, but of genera, so as 
to bring the whole within a reasonable compass. In 
performing this task, it is my intention to give the preference to 
those things that I know from experience to be most worthy of 
cultivation, from their Jiabit, foliage, and contrast. The Pinus tribe 
may be regarded as the royal family of evergreens, and as such I 
purpose to commence with it. To enumerate many varieties (and of 
this tribe there are a great number) would be to perplex the reader ; 
I shall confine myself, then, to such as are select, and to be obtained 
at most nurseries without much difficulty. Many of this interesting 
tribe are possessed of strong characteristics, contrasting finely, and 
afifording an elegant variety in habit and foliage ; some being light 
and airy, others of closer and more dense habit ; some, again, are 
pendulous, and some upright, but all very attractive trees, the judi- 
cious introduction of which contributes much to the appearance of 
tasteful grounds. In forming arboretums and shrubberies, more 
effect is produced by exercising a little discretion in the selection of 
distinct kinds, rather than in planting a great number of species, 
the difierence of which, to the uninformed, is often so inconsiderable 
as to baffle their attempts at discovering it. 

JPiniM Douglaai, Douglas's Spruce. — A very beautiful and rapid- 
growing conical tree, with vivid green foliage. In its native country, 
North-west America, it attains sometimes near 200 feet in height. 

P. amahilis, Lovely Silver Fir. — This is closely allied to the ^reat 
Califomian Silver Fir, but the cones are of a superior size, and the 
leaves entire, which is not the case in the latter-named species. It 
is a noble tree, growing to the height of 150 to 200 feet, a native of 
North America, and perfectly hardy, although at present rare in 
collections. 

P. Canadensis, Hemlock Spruce. — A light, elegant-looking tree, 
reaching a height of from thirty to fifty feet in tiie climate of the 
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British Isles, although in its native localities, from Carolina to Hud- 
son's Bay, it often attains 100 feet. The leaves are flat and solitary, 
like the Silver Fir, and cones drooping like jbhe Spruce. 

P. Cephalonica, Oephalonian Silver Spruce. — Decidedly orna- 
mental, and quite hardy, although aninhahitant of the Greek Islands. 
Its habit resembles in some degree that of Araucaria Cunninghimi, 
the branches long, horizontally spreading, covered with stiff, pointed 
leaves, disposed in a very irregular manner. A very distinct species, 
attaining a height of about 50 feet. 

jP. JSVazeri, Frazer's Silver Fir. — From the United States, princi- 
pally, however, Pennsylvania. It is a dwarf-growing species, not 
averaging more than about fifteen feet, and in this respect is useful 
as an ornament hi grounds of limited extent, where taller-growing 
trees would be out of place. It is also perfectly hardy, and of neat 
appearance. The leaves are very short, of -a deep green, arranged in 
two horizontal rows. 

F. nohilisj Noble Silver Fir. — For a large domain, there is scarcely 
a more magnificent tree than this, attaining, as it does, a great' height 
and affording excellent timber. In beauty, it is a rival to the Arau- 
carias, and in its native district it forms vast and noble forests, from 
the Columbia to the mountains of California. The unfortunate 
Douglas was the first to forward cones. It may be had in small 
specimens, at a reasonable price, and is perfectly hardy. 

P, Khutrow, Himalayan Spruce. — Aiiother magnincent species, 
from the Himalayas, growing at an elevation of from eight to ten 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and therefore quite hardy with us. 
It reaches sometimes upwards of a hundred and twenty feet, though 
its average is stated to be half that height. It is of a drooping 
character, exceedingly ornamental, and makes a beautiful appearance 
on a lawn or in the foreground of a shrubbery, the branches 
being slender and feathery, closely set with leaves from one to two 
inches in length, of a very distinct green tint. When grown as a 
single object on a lawn, and not in a crowded situation, its beauties 
are fully developed, and it is feathered down to the ground, a beau- 
tiful pyramid of vegetation. 

P. Menziesii, Menzies' Spruce. — The leaves of the present species 
are of an extremely pretty shining green, with silvery white lines on 
the under side, making it a very conspicuous object. Its habit is 
pyramidal and growth luxuriant, soon attaining a considerable height. 
Boggy soil suits it admirably, and it is reported to furnish timber of 
valuable qualities. 

P. pendula, Weeping American Larch. — An interesting, rather 
dwarf tree ; the branches are long, pendulous, and at rather wide 
intervals ; leaves long, deep green ; the bark is smooth and dark co- 
loured. Very suitable for a lawn. 

P. Jilantioay Silver Cedar. — A noble tree of beautiful appearance 
when fully grown, and even in a young state it is remarkable for 
Hs attifactive conical form. The leaves are glaucous, of a silvery 
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green. It inhabits Mount; Atlas, and attains a large size, though of 
slow growth. 

P, Deodar a, Indian Cedar. — Without exception, the most orna- 
mental and imposing of all Conifers, growing well in a variety of soils, 
preferring, however, a somewhat moist situation. Its graceful habit, 
when young, is well known ; in a state of maturity, it reaches one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, and as much as forty in circum- 
ference. The leaves are longer than those of the Cedar of Lebanon, 
of a glaucous green, and branches pendulous, thickly adorned with 
large-sized cones. The wood is said to be of great durability, and 
capable of receiving a high polish, qualities which will doubtless 
cause it to be extensively planted in this country, especially as it 
bears our winters perfectly. An avenue of Deodars, like the one in 
the Kew arboretum, will, in the course of a few years, present a 
most magnificent spectacle. It is indigenous to the Himalayas, 
growing at an elevation of from six to twelve thousand feet. 

P, Cedru9^ Cedar of Lebanon. — A description of this well-known 
and renowned tree is perhaps unnecessary ; and I only need to add 
that on a lawn it is a beautiful object, and thrives best in a rather 
sheltered situation. 

P. Lamhertiana, Lambert's Pine. — The immense height to which 
this tree attains would tend to exclude it from small grounds, were 
it not that it is rather a slow grower, reaching, however, more than 
two hundred feet, when at maturity. The trunk is clean, smooth, 
and very straight, the branches in whorls, somewhat pendulous, and 
the leaves about five inches long, of a grass-green colour. The cones 
are of a size well proportioned to that of the tree, being frequently 
fifteen inches long and a foot in circumference, taperiog and hanging 
downwards. It is very hardy, and was discovered also by Mr. David 
Douglas in North-west America. 

P. Devaniana, Duke of Devonshire's Pine. — A fine tree, grow- 
ing about seventy feet high, from Eeal del Monte, in Mexico. The 
leaves are a foot long, and cones ten or twelve inches. Perfectly 
hardy. 

P.Jilifolia, Thread-leaved Pine.— The leaves of t)iis species are 
longer than those of any other, beings commonly fifteen inches, and 
not unusually some are found a foot and a half in length. The 
branches are of an enormous size, and noble appearance ; the cones 
average seven inches in length. It was detected by Mr. Hartweg in 
Guatemala. 

P. Oordoniana, Grordon's Pine.— Another remarkable species from 
Topic, in Mexico, introduced also by Mr. Hartweg ; although not so 
long as the * preceding, the leaves of the present species are from 
fourteen to sixteen inches long, on branches borne in whorls, of a 
pale green colour. The cones are rather small, not often exceeding 
lour inches in length. The tree grows about sixty feet high, and is 
very suitable for planting in groups, which have a singular appearance, 
from the waving tresses of its long leaves. 
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P. Coulteri, Coultep's Pine. — A rather scarce species at present, 
but very desirable, for its beautiful appearance. From California, 
where Mr. Douglas found it growing with P. Lamhertiana, and vary- 
ing from eighty to more than one hundred feet in height. The 
branches are large and spreading ; leaves broad, fifteen inches long, 
of a glaucous green. The cones are of a magnificent size, twelve 
inches long by six inches across. It is a very hardy species. 

P. insignis, Eemarkable Pine. — The chief attraction of this con- 
sists in the singular character of its foliage, which covers the branches 
very thickly, twisting in all directions, of a bright green colour, and 
four or '^we inches long. Its cones are small, and the tree a very 
rapid grower, reaching a moderate height. From California. 

P, Sahiniana, Sabine's Pine. — Indigenous to North-west America 
and New Albion, where it grows upwards of one hundred and twenty 
feet high, branching down to the ground ; its cones are large, covered 
with prickly scales, and borne in whorls or clusters of from five to 
nine, often near a foot long, and as much as eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference ; leaves pale green or whitish, about ten inches long. A 
very hardy, rapid grower. 

jP. Sinensis^ Chinese Pine. — Thickly covered with rich grass- 
green foliage, five or six inches long, and slender. It reaches a con- 
siderable height, and bears a great number of little cones. 

P. inaps, Jersey Pine. — Height about thirty feet, growing best in 
a dry soil ; its branches are long and pendulous, twisting ; leaves 
dark green, and short. The cones are about two inches long, borne 
in profusion. The old bark is very rugged, and full of cracks, from 
which a great quantity of yellow resin exudes. A native of New 
Jersey and Carolina. 

The Moutan Pj:onie8.— When Mr. Fortune visited China on the service of the 
Horticultural Society, the acquisition of new Moatans was one of the first ohjects to 
which he attended. In his Wanderings, he mentions the beauty of the varieties seen 
by him at Shanghae; how he heard of yellow, and purple, and blue sorts ; and at one 
time saw lilacs and purples, some nearly black ; at another, dark purples, lilacs, and deep 
red. Afterwards, having discovered that these things came from a place only six or eight 
miles from Shanghfie, Mr. Fortune tells us that he proceeded there daily during the time 
the different plants were coming into Moom, and secured some most striking and beautiful 
kinds (now in the garden of the Horticultural Society) . The name Moutan seems to be an 
alteration of the word Botan^ the usual name of these plants in Japan, as we are told by 
Ksempfer, who adds that it is also called Fkamigusa and Hatskangusa, As the Japanese 
name the common Peeony Sakujaku Budi KatcajaAusay they seem to think the Houtan 
and Peeony distinct genera, in which I quite agree with them. It is to be suspected, 
also, that more species than one is comprehended under the common name of Tree Pseony, 
even although, aa is probable, the Poppy Moutan (P. papaveracea) should be a mere 
variety of the common kind ; for some of the Japanese kinds are said to form rapidly a 
woody stem eight or ten feet high — a stature which the common Hontans wonld only 
gain after many years in even favourable climates. The Chinese and Japanese are said 
to reckon their varieties of Moutans by hundreds, as we do our Roses. It is not impro- 
bable, now that the single and very slightly double kinds are beginning to establish them- 
selves in Europe, that we too shall have tne same dominion over them as over Camelliaa 
and Chrysanthemums. — A, Z, 
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FAEFUGIUM GEANDE. 

N" our Pebruary number (p. 42) we gave a brief notice of 
this extraordinau^j fine plant ; we have now the pleasure of 
giving our subscribers a figure, one-sixth of the natural size, 
which shows its habit very correctly. Mr. Fortune disco- 
vered it growing in the garden of a mandarin, in the north 
of China. According to Mr. Fortune, the Chinese grow it in pots, 
^r decorating their houses and gardens, where it produces a very 
ime effect, from the striking beauty of its numerous, large, yellow- 
spotted leaves. We would recommend our readers to go and see it, 
at Mr. Glendinning's nursery, Chiswick, who is now receiving orders 
for it, although, as he informs us, it will not be sent out for some 
time. In this countrjr it will form quite a new feature for vases and 
flower-garden decoration. 



ON THE TREATMENT OF HOVEA CELSII. 

BY A KENTISH aABDEKEB. 

ERCEIYING, in your last number, an inquiry by " A 
Subscriber" respecting the proper method of managing 
this plant, I have taken the opportunity to forward a 
few remarks in reply, should they be deemed worthy of 
a place in the next number of ' your valued Cabinet. 
The habit of this Hovea is decidedly bad, and it requires no little 
skill to overcome its natural tendency to a thin and straggling growth ; 
but no plant so well repays the care required in counteracting it. 
Its beautiful little blue olossoms, closely enveloping the stem, have 
always rendered it a favourite with me, notwithstanding its natural 
bad habit, and the care required in producing a handsome-bloomed 
specimen. There are a few points that require attention, and which 
are too frequently overlooked in growing Hoveas ; these I shall briefly 
touch on in detailing my method of treatment. To begin with cuttings : 
these may be prepared and struck in the same manner as Heaths and 
other plants of that class ; when struck, they may be put into small six- 
ties, or pots about two or three inches across (it is best not to have them 
too large at first), in a soil made up of peat, one part, and loam from de- 
cayed turf, two parts, with a tolerable sprinkling of silver sand ; manure 
of any kind is inadmissible, and, indeed, positively injurious. This com^- 
postshould be passed through a coarse sieve, and the pots provided with 
plenty of moss or crocks, to secure liberal drainage. The young plants 
ought not to be put in deeply, just sufficient to cover the roots being 
all that is required. When they are established, which will be shown 
by the fresh green leaves at the crown of the stem, pinch out the 
top, and set them in the most airy part of the greenhouse, near the 
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glass, but shaded from the heat of the sun, when it comes out strong. 
Plenty of air is necessary, to prevent their being drawn up, and 
the object of obtaining a dwarf bushy specimen defeated. They 
must not be exposed, however, to cold or drying winds, or they will 
be checked ; the soil may be kept just uniformly damp, but never 
absolutely wet. Here tney will soon throw out a number* o^ young 
laterals, which will speedily attain a length of firom two to three 
inches, when their ends should be pinched in ; when any more are 
produced, it will require judgment to decide which should be per- 
mitted to stand, so as to form a handsome but not overcrowd^ 
bush. 9 

The young plants had better not be allowed to bloom too early, 
for if you look to future effect rather than the present, it will be 
well to pick off the incipient bloom as fast as it shows itself, and 
keep the branches pinched duly in. Nevertheless, the Hovea is a 
beautiful object, even if it bloom ever so young ; and it may, if 
desired, be allowed to flower the first time it makes flower-buds. 
When the blossoms decay, it is well to remove them, rather than to 
allow the ripening of seed, for that tries a plant more than anything 
else. 

The young plants will require judicious shifting ; the time when 
this ought to be done can only De determined by turning out the 
balls, and when it is seen that the roots have reached the side, and 
begun to run round it, change the pot to a size larger, before the 
fibres begin to mat together. The young wood only bears flowers ; 
this will therefore require attention whenever the plant is trimmed. 
So long as it has healthy, but not too rich, soil, and is properly 
stopped back, the Hovea will grow bushy and bloom well. 

To form standards (which, however, to my mind, never look so 
well as dwarf bushes), almost all that is required is to let the plant 
alone, as they put forth very few laterals naturally, and where they 
do come out, they should be rubbed off as soon as the buds appear. 
As the tree grows, the leader may be trained up ; and when it has 
attained the desired height, shorten in the head, leaving only five or 
six branches, each of which should have five or six buds, and pinch out 
the leader. It will soon push out others, which will requu^e atten- 
tion to prevent their making an entangled head, and such as have a 
- tendency to grow erect may be tied down. Allow all to grow so as 
to make the best effect, stopping such as would crowd the centre of 
-the head. After a time, those which have been tied out will keep 
the desired position permanently ; and by this and such other means 
418 are well known to the gardener, the Hovea may be made a hand- 
some standard. Quick growth must be avoided in forming it either 
as a bush or standard ; therefore I would repeat the caution that 
anything too stimulating must be withheld, as too rich compost or 
too close an atmosphere. Water may be supplied rather freely in 
summer ; but in winter only in fine weather, and then in reduced 
^antitj. 
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By attention to these rimple roles, I am persuaded that your cor- 
respondent/* A Subseriber/' and others who growthis lovelyphuity will 
experience no difficulty in forming nice specimens, and in blooming 
them well. I may add that simiikr Ireatment suits J3bvea Uic^li0 
equally weU. 




HISTQBICAL BEMABKS ON THE TASTE AND STYLE 
OP ORNAMENTAL GAEDENING. 

BY HOBTITIiAiarS. 

HE earliest attempts at ornamental gardening; in modem 
times, of which we have any reliable and particular 
accounts, were regular enclosures, with everything they 
contained arranged most symmetrically, with trim 
clipped edges, and atraight walks fenced in with lattice- 
work. This rectangular, stiff, and formal siyle continued to prevail 
from the earliest times till after the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. Before this, Le N6tre, a French gardener and architect, 
was extensively employed in almost every countoy in Europe ; some 
of his work may yet be seen in France, and many imitations of hia 
style elsewhere. But whilst Le N6tre and his pupils were driving 
every trace of nature &om garden scenery, painters were contempor 
nmeoualy engaged in the study of it in its wild aspect,' and it is 
remarkable that in their productions very few trim garden scenes 
are introduced. It seems as if the idea had not yet been entertained 
tiiat the principles of ornamental gardening and of landscape painting 
flpre the same, lor the artists in each profession took exactly contrary 
courses; the painter studying natmre on his canvas, while the 
gardener busied himself in cutting, tying, and slashing vegetation 
into the most whimsical and regular figures his ingenuity could 
devise. Geometry was his text-book, and without it he could not 
prone or plant a tree, trace a line, or even trim a hedge ! Thus were 
painters a^d gardeners en^;aged, eadi with professedly the same 
object in view : the one formmg imaginary, and the other real scenery ; 
tiie one enamoured of rusticity, and the othor offended if a single 
leaf projected bevomd the limita his unwearied shears had assigned. 

A:fter a while the struggle between nature and trim-art was decided 
in &your of the former, and Kent, a landscape painter by profession, 
gave it up to undertake the planning and laying out of grounds ]; 
lAiiough he aimed at too much, by eno^voxiring to obtain immediate 
eibct, yet his style was an improvement on that of his predecessors. 
I say he endeavoured to obtain too much, inasmuch as he mainly 
depended on l^e introduction of large trees at once removed, ana 
tiien, to give appearance of age to the scenery (so near is the 
ridiculous to the sublime), planted dead trees with the living ones! 
Many country seats of the nobility of the time were capable of great 

o 
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improTement, by merely doing away with their burdensome formalii^ ; 
a reformation took place, and every connoisseur wondered how tne 
contracted ideas of a gardener could have been so long tolerated. 
In course of time Dutch and Italian designs disappeared altogether. 
Thus the regularity of the old style was excluded, to adimt the 
irregularity of the new. The new style received the title of 
** English," and some very perfect things of the kind were executed 
in various parts of the country ; not, however, by clearing away all 
the old style, but by a judicious rejection of many of the more 
objectionaole features, and a tastefiil reservation of a part of them. 
In the execution of all this, the most refined taste, imited with a 
competent share of arboricultural knowledge, is of the first necessity, 
and this, it is said, is much assisted if the talents of the landscape' 
painter be combined. 

(To he continued,) 



•Him^ 




THE EEE8H-WATEE AQUAEIUM. 

BY HB. SHEPPABB, BITBY. 

{Continued from p. 103.) 

UNE is an excellent time for collecting specimens &r. 
stocking the fresh-water aquarium, I woiud therefore 
advise the beginner to lose no time in making a com- 
mencement. The handsomest of all plants for the 
purpose are the Eems, such of them as are fond o£ 
moisture at least, and these may be found in boggy 
places, under the drip of rocks, and on the banks of 
rivulets; here the ooUector may obtain choice speci- 
mens for planting on his projecting miniature rocks 
and ledges, although it will save time and trouble, if 
these particulars be regarded, to purchase them of the nurserymen, 
or such of the seedsmen as supply plants for aquaria (and their 
number rapidly increases). When they are planted, the old fronds 
had better be taken off with a sharp knife, ana the plants put in so 
that the rhizomes are just dear of the water, for they will not grow 
where the compost is sodden with moisture. A portion of coarse 
sand, small broKen chips of limestone, and fresh mould may be laid 
in the crevices to receive them, and when planted, small patches of 
fresh green moss may be laid over, through which the young frondsi 
will quickly penetrate ; moss serves as a protection from any undue 
exhatistion, should the sun happen to shme too powerfrdly on the 
glass. It is well to avoid crowding the case ; therefore, for one of 
od^rate dimensions, two or three sorts should suffice. When thQ 
iage decays, cut it off vrith a pair of scissors, and let the roots 
ve.entire repose. \ 
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The following is a selection of a few Perns most successfully grown 
Ij me in these aquaria, any of which the reader may procure with 
facility, although there are many more equally well adapted for the 
purpose : — 

Pot^podium dri/apteriSf one foot and a half high. 
OisfopterU Jragilis, one foot hi^h. 
Cistopteria alpina, half a foot high. • 

Scolopendrivm vulgare^ one foot and a half high. 
Adiantum capillus Veneris, one foot high. 
Trichomanes Tunbrid^ense, four inches nigh. 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, four inches high. 

Of other plants which may be appropriately introduced, are a few , 
aquatics. Such as float on the sunace of the water are the follow- 
ing : — JBotomogeton fluitans, the floating Pondweed, a little patch of 
this will suflice, as also of the common Duckweed, Lemna minor and 
i. g^hoy which should not be allowed to spread very far, or the 
beauty of the scene will be much impaired. They may be obtained 
from ahnost any pond or dyke, and are very interesting Httle plants, 
illustrating the fact of aquatics absorbing by their under surfiaces, . 
and giving out by their upper pores. Tms genus gives off oxygen 
more rapidly than any any other plant, as may be proved by im- 
mersing a few specimens in a jar of water, inverting ft, and placing 
it in the sun; the water is displaced and a volume of pure oxygen 
soon obtained that will kindle a spark on charcoal, which bums with 
great brilliancy in such an atmosphere. Banunculua aqmtilis is 
another capital plant for the aquarium, if regularly thinned, as it is 
apt to grow rather luxuriantly. It is a most elegant plant for thd 
water, its finely cut leaves floating gracefiilly therein, and its prettj 
blossoms of pure white are surpassed by few aquatics. The plant 
sends down numerous fibres to the bottom of the mud, and many 
creatures sport among its tufts. When the flowers decay it is best 
to cut them off, as well as the foliage. The Progsbit, Sydrocharia 
morsus rana^'is a handsome little Water-lily-like plant, bearing white 
flowers of three petals, which ought to be in every domestic aquarium ; 
also JSottonia palustris, the Water Violet, which bears a corymb of 
delicate pink flowers, almost resembling a Phlox. It grows almost 
too high, however ; nevertheless, where circumstances permit, it should 
by all means be grown, and although I have never met with it wild 
in the neighbourhood of London, it may be had by order of some 
of the nurserymen. 

In my aquaria I have grown and would recommend to others the 
annexed list of water-plants, from which selections may be made, 
besides the few plants named above, which are the most attractive. 

Nasturtium officinalis, the Water Cress, white. 

Nvphar lutea, the TeUow Water Lily. 

Aponogeton dischatgon, Cape Pondweed, white. 

Veronica hecahtmga, BrooMime, blue. 

Lobelia Dortmarmia, blue. 

Dasmosoniimi Indicum, white. 
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Besides these, there are a few fresh-water Alg»^ of which I do not 
know the names, and several species of Confervss, with a few Bushes. 
The Yellow Water Lily requires a larffe aquarium to show off its 
beauties. Many persons will be guided oy their locality in the 
selection of plants, but a few yisits to the water, whether of ponds 
or riyers, will enable them to select plants suitable for their purpose ; 
and here I would strongly offer my protest against oyerstocking an 
aquarium. When overcrowded the plants neither flourish so well, 
nor look so healthful as when they nave freer scope to develope 
themselves, and those who are fond of variety can obtain it each 
successive year, by the rejection of old and the introduction of fresh 
species. 

As to live stock, a few small fishes, water-beetles, and some of ibe 
prettily spotted and variegated harmless water-newts are all that is 
necessary. Gold-fish are perhaps the best of all for the purpose, 
but little sticklebacks, minnows, gud&^eons, and Prussian carp are 
very elegant creatures. To obtain these I apply to any of the 
desders in fishing-tackle, who will undertake to supply them at a few 
days* notice. Several species of water-beetles, as the great black 
Stfdroua pieeus, the pretty, active little Oyrinua mOator, and many 
others, may be got by the use of a small hand-net in any hurge pon^ 
especially m the south of England for the first named. Those who 
lire near London may save time, however, by paying a visit to Mr. 
Brigden, of the Arcade, London Bridge, who supplies these and 
many other interesting inhabitants of the water for a trifle. ^ A few 
fresh-water snails are highly usefdl in every aquarium ; they have 
been called the scavengers of nature, and wiU be found to keep the 
water as well as glass clear of all scum and green slime. Under my 
own management the cases and fluid look as clear as crystal, and 
yet I devote very little attention to them personally. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, and gentle reader, few articles look so 
pretty and are half as interesting as the fresh-water aquarium when 
neatly made, properly supplied, and judiciously superintended. We 
see so much Deauty, so much of wisdom in the working of such an 
object, as cannot fail to call forth our admiration of the wonderfid 
adaptation of parts and uses of creatures, apparently insignificant, 
in the lower orders of creation. Staj-at-home travellers, as well as 
those who '' go down to the sea in ships,*' may here have " something 
to please and something to instruct," fix)m one end of the year to 
the other. 

I foi^ot in the proper place, and take occasion to mention it here, 
that a few lumps of dear, bright green glass make a pretty appear* 
ance introduced among the peobles and stones at the bottom of the 
aquarium. Those who desire a cheap aquarium for the purpose of 
study may use a common large propagating glass, inverted on a stand 
f wood ; and ^though their form, cyundricu, is not the best adapted 

T viewing the contents, they answer very well ; and a large-sized 

le, sixteen inches across, may be had for about Bs. 6d. 




X57 
BOTANY OF THE MONTH. 

NNTTMEEABLE herbs and flowers deck our fields, woods, 
and hedgerows in the ''leafy month of June," which is, 
indeed, the month when fair Mora rei&;ns supreme in field 
and garden. At this season the great majority of British 
flowering plants are in blossom. 

'* The plant f apspringing from the seed, 

Expands into a perfect flower s 
The yirgin daughters of the mead, 

Wooed hy the snn, the wind, and shower. 
In loveliness beyond compare, 
They toil not, spin not, Imow no caM.*' 

Those who are fond of the beauties of nature, and the coUec^tor 
who wends his solitary way, removed from the turmoil of smokv 
cities, searching for plants to fill the pages of his herbarium, whida 
he culls now in the green pasture, and anon from the moss-claid rock, 
or, may be, steep hill-side, armed with his knife, trowel, and tin box, 
may now meet with an abundant harvest to repay their toil and 
happy labour. 

Ajbout the beginning of the month we find the Wild Thyme, 
Thymus serpf/lmn, in blossom. Of this plant there are several 
varieties, all great favourites with the bee ;^ so fond are these insects 
of Thyme and other aromatic plants, that it is wor& while for the 
bee-keeper to grow them near the hives* Tirgil praises -this sweet 
herb in nis Bucolics — 

*' Allift, Serpyllnmqne herhas contundit olentes.** 

The Wild Dog-rose, Sosa oaaima^ is common in hedges ; true type 
of love and beauty, and a fit successor to the fragrant Hawthorn, 
whose berries are accompanied in winter b;^ the bnght scarlet fruit 
of the. Wild Bose, known as hifs. This variety is distinguished from 
the other EngUsh Boses by its spines or prickles, which are hooked 
at the end, and by its leaves being destitute of hairs. I cannot 
re&ain from quoting the following poetic allusion to this flower^ 
climbing o'er our hedgerows in the beauty of its June floration: — 

** Here the Wild Rose's arching spray 
Flaunts to the breeze, above the shady way. 
What palaoe proud, what city hall. 
Can match these verdant boughs, that fall 
Vaulting o'er banks of flowers, that glow 
In hues of crimson, gold, and snow r' 

Another &vourite is the Hon^suckle, iiOn»edra|»flri00lyivMfifMf>i ofben 
to be seen accompanying the WUd Bose ; so well mown a plaat 
likewise needs no description. It is the poor man's shrub, and often 
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decorates tlie rustic porch, or climbs the trellis of the humble cottage, 
where it diffuses a scent scarcely to be approached bj that of any 
other flower. It is often associated with Ivv, the latter an emblem 
of age and the past, whereas the Honeysuckle serves to remind us of 
youth and the uying present, whilst its fragrance and beauty appear 
most appropriate to the happy home it adorns. 

'* Then tell me not of austral flowers, 
Or purple bells from Persian bowers, 
The Woodbine of this land of ours 

Is dearer far to me. 
This flower in other years I knew ; 
I know the spot wherein it grew, 
With Violets white and Violets blue, 

Around the garden tree." 

In shady woods, we may discover the elegant little Wild Strawbeny , 
JE^agaria vesea, with its httle flowers, so white and so delicate, and 
its pleasant &uit. It was called Fragaria by the Bomans, from the 
fragrance of its fruit, though there is some doubt as to the origin of 
its English name " Strawberry." The late Sir Joseph Banks atlai- 
buted the name to the practice of placing straw under the fruit as 
soon as it began to sweU, but we must bear in mind the name was 
given to the plant at a time when it grew wild in our woods only, 
and had not even been introduced to the garden of the abbey or 
monastery. To me it appears more probable that the name has been 
given in allusion to the fact that the fniit was in former times sold 
Mireaded on straws, and so many straws for a penny. Our native 
Strawberries have long been cultivated, and since much improved. 
We find Did Tusser, who lived in the reigns of Henry the Eighth 
and Elizabeth, gives the following quaint instructions for planting 
Strawberries, is^Yna "Pive Hundreth Fointes of Good Husbandrie :" — 

"Wife, into the garden, and set me a plot 
With Strawbeny roots, of the best to be got : 
Such growing abroad, among thwns in the wood. 
Well chosen, pricked out, prove excellent good." 

Oonvattaria majalis, the Lfly of the Valley, well known for its 
drooping stalks of pure white, bell-shaped flowers, blossoms tlus 
month. It is a British plant, though not now found so abundantly 
as in former times. Another plant of somewhat similar appearance 
is ttie Solomon's Seal, which, however, grows much higher, often 
reaching from two to two and a half feet in height ; it is found in 
shady woods in many parts of the kingdom. The poets have called 
both plants emblems of purity and hiunble innocence. The Clustered 
Bell-flower, Campanula alomerata, may now be met vrith in corn-fields, 
though we may not call it a common plant ; several other species are 
also in bloom, all remarkable for the delicate blue colour of their 
pretty bell-shaped flowers. Yeronicas and Salvias abound; many 
snecies of both genera being pretty, and well worthy our notice, 
vhe fields of Oloyer, Tr^/bUum prateMe^ now in flower, produce a 
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delightful j&agrance, as well as the Sweet-scented Yenial Grass, 
Anihoxanihum odoratvm, which latter plant is the cause of the veiv 
deli^tfol scent of haj. Oft, in the fenny districts, we meet with 
the Yellow Plag in bloom, Iris pseudacorus. It grows in ditches and 
on river banks, the beauty of which situations is much enhanced, 
the present and following months, by its large, golden-looking flowers 
and sword-shaped leaves. Of trees and shrubs in bloom, we may 
notice the Ash, Fraoeinus exoeUioVy and the Privet, Ligustrum vf^aref 
both belonging to the same natural order, namely, that of the Olive, 
OleacetB, The Ash is valued for the beauty of its foliage, as well f^ 
for its serviceable wood ; by some it is considered a rival to the Oak, 
and the poet says — 

*' Aloft the Ash and warrior Oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock." 

Our coasts furnish many plants in flower, but of which I can only 
here mention the names. There is the Sea Barley, Hordeum mari^ 
fknum; the Loose Sedge, Oarex dietans, which grows in salt marshes ; 
the common Alkanet, Anehusa tinctaria ; the Boman Nettle, Vrtusa 
piloUfera, in sea wastes ; the Sea Socket, Btmias cahile, on sandy 
shores ; and the Sea Ghickweed, Arenaria peploides, all very interest* 
ing plants, though possessing no great beaufy of flower. I am aware 
that in the foregoing brief list I have omitted any mention of a 
great number of the delightful flowers of our native isle ; I must, 
however, for the present, content myself, and refrain from drawing 
too largely on your valuable space, or the patience of your readers, 
yet allow me to add, in conclusion — " 

*' Not all-forgotten be those humbler flowers 
Daisies and Buttercnps — the child's first love ; 
-Which lent their magic to our guileless hours. 

Ere cares were known ; 
Ah, joyous time 1 through verdant meads to roam, 

With wild flowers strewn." 



ON TKE! SOIL MOST SUITABLE FOB GEOWING THE; 

EHODODENDEON. 



BY J. W. 



LTHOUQ-H many persons who have written on the 
cidtivation of this tnuy noble shrub, and other so-called 
American plants, have recommended first one and then 
another preparation as a compost, and each urging his 
ovm as the best, it has been found that nothing suits 

the Ehododendron so well as good fibrous peat j^om an old common. 

The best specimens, such aa those grown by Messrs. Waterer, and 
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others vho are ftmoiu for tbem, are illanted in 
ineceHOiy to remark thst the past, in order to suit the I 
-Bhould have pleat? of fibre in it, bo that it ma^ lie taken up in huge 
turyes without talline to pieces ; in thia the^will be found to fidusish 
Bmaiingly. The beds may be five feet wide, and should have tte 
soil thrown out about eighteen inches in depth, and the space filled 
up, and a few inches more added at top, with such fibrous pat 
chopped up email. If the soil where the beds are formed be stiff or 
clayey, drainage had better be provided for, as stagnant water is the 
greatest injury to thia ahrub than can exist. That they grow aomo- 
times in boggy places in their native climate I am aware, but theib 
are many circumstances under which they grow that we do mA 
supply here, and even the American swampa are dry for some 
distance from the eur&ce in hot weather. In our clioiate the 
Bhododendron requires a liberal supply of water when the sun has 
much powecr, as few shrubs sufier so much from drought ; if' we bare 
the means of flooding the beds at such times, nothing con be hettmt. 
For pot culture a little difierence may be made in the soil, by tbe 
addition of one-third loam &om a rich pasture, with the peat; this, 
well amalgamated together and rubbed through a coarse siera, 
answers well, although a little cow-dung thoroughly decomposed is 
tfitrongly recommended by a friend who has grown this ahmb in pota 
rwith decided Buocess. with such soil, for plants either in beds at 
.pots, there is no difGculty in growing or flowering Bhodc xibb 

jn the greatest perfection. 



EEMAEKS ON THE CULTUBE OF THE TXT A. 

BT MB. JiMXB BTBWABT, aiMBESSR, WITOHIFfiHAU wit.t.^ KOBVOLK. 

rg AVING observed that some of your correspondents 
tg rei^uest a few hints trom successful cultivators of the 
M Ixia, on its management, and having had considerable 
% experience as well as devoted much attention to the 
I9 growth of this pretty little bulb, I send a few remarks, 
thought worthy of a place in your valuable publication, aro 
at your service. 

I have chosen the present time for my communication as the most 
opportune, as I have invariably noticed that the muiagement the 
bulbfl receive ^ter they have done fiowerii^ determlnesthe state of 
the following year's display, and if not properly treated at such tfan© 
A failure will certainly ensue. My plan, when the plants alee goii^ 
idut of flower, consitis in giving tnem occasionally a Kttle rathdr 
strong manure-water, until the Ullage begins to turn yellow, after 
that I withhold water almost altoeether, and in throe weeks ot 
thereabouts I dry them ofiT, turn tbe bulbs out of pot, and place thttn 



in a l>ox ifAiidb. is made to hold ikem in oompartittdntii, %o timet iMdi 
vttrietv 18 k^ sepaiote ; here tiiey remain nntU tlie time fbr plttnting 
oat, about the efsA of September. When the time anivea I proceed 
to select ont i>he strongest bnlbs, and pot them in six-inch pots, 
naming them, wd addi^ the letter F, to d^iote that those are the 
flowering bulbs ; the nsmallones I divide into three classes, the best 
of which I label " store," the second size " No. 2," and the smallest 
" No. 1." When all are potted off I place them in a cold frame, 
where they remain during the winter, and tlLl the end of March, not 
giving them any water during the whole of that period, while they 
remain in the frame; they need but little covermg in this state. 
Care must be taken that they do not ''damp off" during winter, 
which may easily be prevented by giving air when the weather allows. 
By the end of March they are taken oat of the frame and placed in 
a vinery at the back, where the temperature is maintained at about 
65^^ at this time I commence giving them a little water, increasing 
the supply in due proportion to their growth, and every two or three 
days some good manure-water, which suits them well. This treat- 
xaent they continue to receive until they have gone out of bloom, 
and the foliage shows sims of decay. The compost I use is com- 
liosed of thr«9 parts sandy ioam, two parts well-decomposed manure 
nom an old hotbed, with the addition of a little shai^ sand. Plenty 
of drainage is necessary, which in a great degree contributes to pre- 
yent their damping on in the dull months of winter, and the soil is 
not rendered sour by stagnant water. 

At the present time I have from ten to fifteen spikes of bloom in 
th e six -inch pots, with eight or nine flowers on each spike. 

[We regret our correspondent's communication arrived too late 
for insertion in our last. — Ed.] 
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HINTS ON THE CHINA EOSE. 

BX KB. fST£B l£i.CKEIiZI£, WEST fLEAST. 

ULTIVATOBS of China Eoses are not altogether 
agreed respecting the proper season of the year when 
such Soses should be propagated from cuttings. Some, 
taking time by the forelock, commence in January and 

February, putting some pots of plants into a stove 

which is heated to sixty or seventy degrees of heat. In the course 
of a short lame there are some young shoots ready, from which 
cuttings are prepared ; these are put into pots, and the soil used may 
be a compoimd of fine sand, sandy peat, and leaf-mould. After in- 
serting several cuttings into each pot, and the earth settled with 
water from a flne-'iOBed watering-pot, they are plunged in a hotbed 
frame, or left in the stove, eovered with bell-glasses. When they are 
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8tru(^ aud potted into small pot(^ they will be readj in May to turn 
out into beds and borders, adorning the garden with their beauty, 
and filling the air with their fragrance during the summer months. 
But every lover of Eoses has not stoves and hotbed frames to increase 
their favourite flowers, and many of them have to sing the song of 

THE BLieHTSD BOBE. 

A Rose in yonder garden grew, 

In summer beauty bright, 
It fed upon the fragrant derr, 

It bathed in beams of light ; . 
The gentlest zephyr still would creep 

Worm o'er it from the west, 
And the night spirit loved to weep 

Upon its beauteous breast ; ' 
While all the haste of insect beaux 
Would pause to trifle with the Eose. 

Other cultivators of the China Bose recommend April as a good 
time to place their plants in heat in order to obtain cuttings^ and 
when the young shoots are two or three inches long, they are cut off 
close to wnere they last pushed from, inserted in sandy loam, and 
placed in moist heat, where they soon strike root, and wul make fine 
blooming plants for the summer and autumn. But the *' queen of 
flowers " has many enemies to contend with. 

Alas ! the flower, one fatal night 

The mildew rode the gale, 
And from his pinions scattered bHght 

O'er garden, bower, and vale. 
I saw it in the sunny mom, 

'Twas dying on its stem, 
Yet wore, though drooping and forlorn. 

Its dewy diadem. 
But every roaming butterfly 
Lool^ on the ^se and wandered by. 

Winter, with its cold and sharp knife, oflen tries to make cuttings 
of our Oluna Hoses, but such cuttings are more fit for firewood. A 
stock of young Bk)se plants may be obtained in a very simple way by 
those who have not every convenience for' propagating tnem when 
wanted. At the close oi the season, when old plants are cut in, 
instead of taking the prunings to the rubbish-heap, make cuttings of 
them, and put them oy fifties or hundreds in pots well drained and 
filled with sand : keep them rather moist, and place the pots in the 
warmest pc^rt of the greenhouse; many will be surprised at the 
number of young plants they will have in spring, with little or no 
trouble, and although misfortune may befell some of our out-of-door 
favourites, and 

** The breath of morning had no power upon its faded cheek; 
The breezes came, and found the flower they once had loved, a wreck; 
They were old friends, and when they fled-— who used to linger faere*- 
The Bose would bow its gentle head, and shake away a ieav. 
But never raised its humid eye to gaze again upon the sky/' 
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It is some comforl;, after a winter's battle, where generak of renQwn 
hare falleii, and hosts of nobility perished, and noble nazoyes almost 
eztingoished from the flower garden, to haye an army of reserve to 
fill the places of the skin, at small cost and little trouble, for those 
who wish to adorn their flower gardens with China Boses. 




NOTES OK NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

IGN9NIA EOLLISSONII. Nat. Ord. Bigmniacea. 
This is a stove climber, of first-rate merit, from Brazil, of 
good habit, and very free flowering. The blossoms are of 
a bright golden yellow tipped with white, which nu^e a 
veiy pleaiung contrast. They are produced in large 
bunches. 

71. Passitloba TiTirOLiA. Nat. Ord. FasHflorea.—A hand- 
some addition to this beautiful class of plants. Por it we are in- 
debted to M. Triana, who found it in a lew localities in the Cordil- 
leras of New Granada. It resembles in some degree P. sanguinea^ 
bearing very large, brilliant flowers and fine foliage, somewliat like 
the vine. It requires the temperature of a warm house, to which it 
is a great disquisition. 

72. FuTZETSiA BOSEA. Nat. Ord. JECippocastanece* — ^An orna- 
mental stove plant, of the first order. The flowers resemble those of 
the horse-chestnut, borne in terminal panicles, of a beautifulrose colour. 
The foliage is large and flne, and in its early stages of a reddish 
purple. It has been named in honour of M. Putzeys, the learned 
President of the Royal Moral Society of Brussels. 

73. Xakthoboka piiiOSVm. Nat. Ord. Aroidea, — ^A curious 
plant, belongmg to the Arums, with large heart-shaped downy leaves. 
The flowers are whitish, with purple markings on the inferior side. 
A native of New Granada^ whence plants have been received by M. 
J. Linden. It requires stove culture. 

74. ExTBTBiA Q-mnaAETA, var. salicitolia. Nat. Ord. Obm- 
posUa, — The only known specimen of this plant has just bloomed, 
for the first time, in the conservatory of the Horticultural Society. 
It is a slurub of rather graceful habit, attaining a height of five or 
six feet. Its stems are mealy, purplish, and somewhat angular; 
the leaves narrow, lanceolate, recurved, and mealy on their under 
sides ; flowers in short, axillary, corymbose racemes, with about a 
dozen white rays surrounding a yellow disc. It is regarded by Dr. 
Hooker as a mere variety of M Qimniana, from which it differs, 
however, in its leaves. A native of the south of Australia and Van 
Diemen's Land, where it grows rather plentifully. (Gard. Cfhron., 
198.) 

75. OoiCPABSTTXA Z'ALCATA. Nat. Ord. Orchidea.^lina plant 
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-wwi eollected hy Mr. Linden, in the neisJi'boiiriiood of Sfetida, 
OohnnlMa, frho fiirwKrded a plant to the Boysl Oardeiu of Eev, 
'where it bloomed in the stove, in December, 1656. It is a small- 
gcaving species, bearing a raceme of from four to six remdte floimfs, 
of a crimson-red colour. The lip is Isrge and conspicnooa, each 
bloom about an inch acpoas. {Bot. Mag^ 4880.) 

76. Befabia MA.THBW3II. N^. Ord. Srieaee*. — It bloomed in 
the greenhouse at Messrs. Yeitch's nurseij, in the King's Road, 
Chelsea, in March of the present year. Its flowoTS are pole sulphur- 
white, on terminal, scaly pedundes, t«n or twdve in each ; in form 
they somewhat resemble a Hhododendron. Its leaves are oblong- 
elliptical, acnte, glabrous, and dark green. In its native region it 
forms a large ahnih, or small tree. Mr. WiUiam Xohb sent seeds, 
■which he coDected on the mountains of Peru. {Bvt. Mag., 4981.) 

77. Calceoiaeia HTasopiyotlA. Nat. Ord. Ber^ltularinea.— 
A decided acquisition, described by Dr. Juoimon as tm.% of the hand- 
somest of the genus. He aays, "It grows on the pastures above the 
level of Quito, at about an elevation of 10,000 leet It is a truly 
elegant shrub, two feet high, and throws its panicles oS bloom aU 
over and around the plant, so that it looks as if adorned witli a 
canopy of white and golden balls. The blooms partake of both 
■colours, which greatly heightens the eflbot." It is of an enot, stiff 
growth ; the stems dac^ purple ; leaves linear-lanceolate, t^mosite, 
and drooping, Flowers produced in terminal dusten, indimssHy 
about hau an inch in diameter. It ancceeds w«ll in the apBD. border 
during snnuner. {Sort. Soe. Jemfn.) 

78. Ai&iDXB CTLnrsBKnnc. Nat. Ord. Ortkiiem, — ^A. «tuio&s 
Orchid, stated to be a native of the Jyamally Hills, Cmzabatore^ in 
the East ibidies. Its foliage, as the name indicates, is «f lindrieal ; 
the flowers are rather large, lateral, solitsiy, Of a pure white, tinged 
with greenish yellow on the spur; they measure about two in(£es 
across. A not very showy species. {Bof. Mag., 4982.^ 

79. BaooiriA HxaAOLEiroLiA, var. niatxoAJia. Nat. Ord. £i^ 
niaoetr. Syn. S. punctata. — A. handsome winter-flowenng vaii^, 
the foliage of which is also strikingly pretty. The flowws ue bcune 
in a large panicle, the petals are nearly white, and the broad wiag of 
the seed-pod, rose coloured ; the seed-pods are light green, forming 
A delicate contrast. The foliage is deeply palmate, the ground-colour 
a deep, clear green, blotched with blaA on the mar^^ns of the lobes, 
which are usually seven in number, (JBo*. Mag., 4988.) 

80. B. Gbotithu. Nat. Ord. Begoniaeea. A decidedly beauti- 

with rich, handsome foliage, ^hahly a native of^Bhotan, 
after the late Mr. Griffith. The leaves are obliquely cor^ 
irge in proportion to the rize of the pltuit, measuring near 
ongand four in breadth. Their ground-colour is a deep, 
beautifully variegated ; the centre and marnna blood 
inga broad, pale green, almost circular band between 
I thick scape rises &om the rhizome, bearing large flowers, 



i&tcTBattf whitei tuiffed iviih Mash cm theouMde, but Hbw in mmber. 
It bloBBoms m the siaya in the winter and spring months, and is- a 
decided acquisition to this popular tribe. {Bat, Mag.^ 49M.) 

81. TmnfBEBOIA LAT71tITOI.IA. Nat. Opd. AMnikacM.-^T^ 

fine plant has been introduced to our notice from seeds which weie^ 
raised bj Mr; Ingram, of the Frogmore Ghurdens ; also £rom otiienk 
which were received from Dr. Thompson, that were collected in the- 
Malayan peninsula, and since bloomed at Eew. It flourishes well iu 
the stoye, being a climber of rapid growth ; and flowers at various 
seasons of the year, and not unfrequentlj in early spring, forining a 
handsome object. The flowers are borne in terminal, axillary ra- 
cemes, each measuring three inches in diameter, a clear poroelatn- 
blue colour, with large sulphur-white throat, around which the blue 
is a shade deeper. It is a much-branched, climbing shrub, with gla-. 
brous foliage, about six inches long, oblonp;-lanceolate, and acuminate^. 
A splendid species, deserving a place in every collection. {Bi^^ 
iKr^.,4985.) -^ r 




NEW AND SELECT GAEDEN HTBEIDS. 

HODODENEON CLOWESIANTJM (Eollisson) . 

A hardy variety, of very free-flowering habit. The- 
blossoms are of excellent shape, pure white, the upper- 
petals strikingly marked with dark spots. 
44. Rhobodjsitdbok haoitiflobxtm (Bollisson). — 
The blossoms of this handsome plant are of immense size, their 
colour lilac-purple, tinged with red ; the upper petals are beautifully 
spotted with greenish brown ; the trusses of bloom of a magniflcent 
Bise, and folii^e large, as well as handsome. It is valuable not only 
from its blossoms being so large and showy, but also on account of 
its being a very hardy, late-blooming variety. 

45. (^ESiirEBiJi. IdJSLLBzn. — Some idea may be formed of this 
pretiy hybrid when we say it is more handsome than Qt, BoncJpelaerUy 
Bgured m the Cabinei, for March, 1855. The flowers resemble in 
shape those of Gloria ereeta, of a lilac-purple colour, with a white 
throat. 
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EEVIEWS. 

An Analysis of the JBriiifih Ferns and their Allies, By G« W.. 
FnA^ircis, E.L.S., etow Bevised and enlarged by Abtsub Hbit- 
FBET, 7.It.S., IVofessor of Botany, King's College. London : 
Simpkin and Oo, New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5«, 

Wb Tape ^lad to see an improved edition of this excellent little 
work, under the able superintendence of Professor Henfrey. Th% 
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additional iUufitrations render it more complete and acceptable to the 
student. It contains a great variety of information concerning the 
most attractive department of cryptogamic botany, and we there- 
fore would recommend this work to those who are in want of a ^ood 
book on British Perns, Club Mosses, etc. It is published in a 
cheap form, and yet contains excellent delineations of nearly sixty 
species. 

A Natural History of British Ghasses, By % J. Lowe, Esq., 

P.E.A.S., etc. 8vo. Monthly parts, 1*. tondon : Groombridge 

and Sons. 

A work of this nature, at a price which would place it within 
reach of every one, has been for a long time required, and we are 
glad to see Mr. Lowe has taken up the subject. The first two num- 
bers of the work are before us, and we can justly assert that the 
plates are very faithfvilly, as well as excellently executed. 

No. I. contains coloured figures of Anthoxanthum odoratum^ Nar^ 
dm stricta, Alopecurus p^'atensis, A, ovatus, and A, agresHs, No. II. 
is embellished with plates containing Alopecurus bulbosus, A,fulvu8^ 
A. geniculatuSf Phalaris canariensis, P. arundinacea^ Ammophila 
arundinacea, ani Phleum pratense,. 

The work is dedicated by permission to Dr. Hooker, and altoge- 
ther is got up in a very neat style; we wish it every success. 



ELOEICULTUaAL OPEEATIONS FOE JUNE. ' 

IK THE TLOWEB GABDBIT. 

« 

ObmebjUi Ofbbatiovs. — Bmkett^ vaseg, and ehmps may be filled with Oeranimns, 
Fachsias, and greenlionBe plants. Bedding plants^ IJiose tiiat require it, may now be 
pegged down to cover the beds and make dwarf plants, as Verbetuu^ Fetunias, Helio- 
tropes^ etc. Water fresh-planted beds, a good start being very advantageous. Beds 
and borders, trim and dress ; attend to recently planted. Water and stir the soil in 
dry weather. JSdgings, clip Box^ and repair vacant places. Fibrous-rooted hardy 
herbaceous plants may be propagated by cuttings; shade, and attend to watering. 
Grass, lawns, etc., mow, roll, and trim the edges. Oravel, roll, sweep, and weed fre- 
quently. Chreenhouse plants out of flower, set in a shady place out of doors. Herba^ 
eeous plants, see that they are properly named, and have sticks to each requiring it. 
JZy^nisr^'if^, let attention be given to obtaining new and improved varieties. Inseett 
and grubs, keep down and destroy all that are injurious, leaves and stems, dead or 
decaying, remove. Liquid manure may be given to most choice things out of doors $ 
pits and lights, paint and glaze. Seeds, gather as soon as ripe, in dry weather. 
Sweeping, attend to. Top-dress plants coming into bloom. Water may be given 
early and late, especially to newly removed plants, and in dry weather. 
- CuLTUBAL Dbpabthent. — Alpines and rock plants, similar treatment to that 
advised last month may still be pursued. Anemones, save seed, selected from the finest 
semi-double varieties ; take up as the leaves wither. AmhwUs; sow for autumn bloom. 
Auriculas, place in the shade under a north wall on ashes ; keep regularly supplied 
with water. Pride teedlings in shallow pans or bo]teii; Biennials and perenmdUf 
prick out seedlings* Bulbs require their offisets removed ', dry and place in atore^ 
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Autumnal CrocUfes, CdleMcunu, etc., may be taken up or planted. CamaHotu and 
FicoteeSf stage them, and attend to as directed last month ; Iwndage flowers so that the 
bnds do not split open ; make layers, and prick ont seedlings. ChrysanthemumSi re- 
shift into forty-eight pots, using a compost of good fibrous loam, cow-dung, and a little sand. 
After potting, plunge nearly to the rim in ^es, or in the border in an open situation, 
or they will be drawn up weakly $ attend to them with soft water, giving %uid manure 
twice a week ; if permitted to become dry, the leaves are apt to fall off, and produce 
naked plants. The leading stem of any plant desired to be bushy, and not stopped last 
month, must be done now, in order to f unush side shoots properly, to supply their 
blossoms in due course. Cyclamens, transplant. DaMiaay the plants being so weU 
prepared before planting out, will soon be established, and such as are about eighteen 
inches high most have the top of the main stem stopped, in order to induce the pro- 
duction of aide shoots and that the plants may be biuhy and robust, they will bear 
finer flowers in proportion ; add larger stakes as they increase, and secure the side 
branches. Loosen the surface-soil around the plants, or mulch it with manure, and 
sprinkle over-head, as well as water abundantly in the evening. Fuchsias in beds, 
should the weather be very dry, water well with liquid manure ; tbe roots should never 
be allowed to become diy. Quemsey LUy, transplant and remove as soon as the leaves 
are decayed ; they do better, however, if removed not oftener than once in three years. 
When this is done, the ofBsets should be parted, and may be immediately replanted, or 
kept until Jnly or August. JBoUyhockSy attend to watering, place stakes as required, 
and prick out seedling plants. MyadntAs, take up and store away when done blooming. 
IBffnonette for uriiUer^ take up as many plants from the garden as you require, let 
them be short and stocky, not more than two inches long. Pot singly into four-inch 
pots, and place them out of doors in the shade ; they will only require occasional water- 
ing and stopping-in till August. The soil most suitable is loam, peat, and a little dung 
from an old hotbed, not sifted, and should have plenty of drainage. Tree Miynonette ; 
when the plants have made considerable growth, repot into 48-sized pots, in the compost 
as above. Pansies^ thin out side shoots to induce fine blooms, apply liquid manure 
occasionally, and shade ; put in cuttings, sow seed, and transplant seedlings. Pinks, 
^ade blooms in hot weather ; put in pipings when the plants are in bloom ; if later, the 
shoots will be too long for successfufly striking root. Select a shady situation, and 
having dug over the soil, make it soft with water. Take off the pipings, strip off the 
two lower leaves, and put them in, three inches apart ; cover with a hand-glass, which 
may remain on about three weeks, after which gradually expose them to the air. 
PtBonies, Chinese^ will require a copious supply of liquid manure to encourage a fine 
bloom. Folyanties tuherosa, as soon as flowers appear remove to open air (or 
drawing-room window), Tomegranate^ at the end of the month look over the trees, 
and cut out such shoots as are running to wood ; care must be taken to leave all blossom- 
dhoots and spurs ; repeat this operation about three times during the summer, and fine 
flowers will be the result ; never use the knife during winter, except to remove dead 
branches. Polyanthuses, turn out of pots when the bloom is over, and place them in 
a bed on the north side of a low wall or evergreen hedge, planting them one inch deeper 
than they were in the pots ; they will require shade and water, also tie up the leaves for 
a fortnight, when the plants will have made roots, from every eye under ground. In 
this situation they may remain till required for potting towards the end of August. 
lUmuneuluses^ copious waterings will be necessary, shade the beds from strong sun. 
Bases, keep down green fly, and look after grubs in the buds and remove at once ; apply 
atop-dressing of well-rotted manure, also a liberal supply of water. Those in pots 
place out, and top-dress for autumn blooming. Base stocks, should be staked, and 
attention paid to disbudding and regulating young shoots ; water them freely, which will 
give strength, and cause the bark to rise well. Salvia patens, to prolong bloom and 
make bushy pinch down some of the shoots before flowering, which will produce laterals, 
to saeoeed the first crop of bloom. Btocis, Queen, when those sown last month are 
about three inches high thin out to about six inches apart, and afterwards to a foot^ by 
t-ftlriiig np efvery other one, and plant in a similar border to that in which sown. Tulips, 
ta kft ap as soon as mdyf axid expose to the sun to dry them thoroughly. Verbenas, 
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p«g down so as to coyer the beds. Waiyhwerif 8wMi'ioUU0m9% oti^ (ViJt ia slips t« 
moreaso stock, under a ]iaad<>glass or ondier a noxth walU 

Gbnkbal 0PXBATI0N8. — Air^ admit fhsely to all p«k» of thfrhowe ; the eo«fer the 
pUmts are kept» the longer they remain in flowvr; they are also not so liaUe to be 
attacked by insects. Clmiers will require attention, to prevent theor getting nnsig^y. 
OuHinff* of nearly all kinds of greenhouse plants may be put off; my and Jane an 
the best months for this purpose. Many of the earliest stmek mH make plants for 
antnmn and winter. Decayed leavei and hranehet skoold be remoived; kt neatness 
prevail everywhere. Ghraftmg may yet be performed wiUi soeh things as Onmff^, 
Myrtles, Daphnee, Camelliaef etc., although it is getting rather late; the scions shoold 
be taken from such plants as are retarded, where this is pessihle. lianU^ many of the 
harcKer plants may be set ont of doors, in order to make room ior ftesh importations 
fhmi the pits. SeedHnye as directed last month. SMUng muL tioppimy ptamte^ the 
same as before also. Watery give often and Hbendly ; many plants may have dihfte 
liquid manure where quick growth is desired. 

Cultural Dxpaktkent in ths Q-bsvnbousb.— ^ilMMM#fy those in flower will 
require plenty of water. Jbcaleae, when done blooming will require a moist atmosphere 
and rather a high temperature, to make their wood ; tiie same of OamaiSae, Cfmeranoi^ 
gather seed as it is matured, reduce the quantity of water as they go oni of ftow&x 
Orangee^ Citrone, and Lemons, thin ont bloom, and impregnate where fruit is desired. 
Pelargoniums require plenty of air night and day; attend to watering andshade. See 
also last month's remarks. Primroses, Chinese, keep in a shady situation. Boses in 
pots, cut away the stalks as they go out of bloom ; top-dress and phMse ont of the house 
Ux an autumnal bloom ; cuttings may be put in, and will soon stiuce. 

TS THE STOTB; 

« 

GsinsKAL Opsbatioxtb. — Air, give liberally. Atmosphere, keep moist. Baskets, 
dip in water, or syringe. Climbers, train, and give close attention to keep them neat^ 
Citttinffs, put in where required, and pot off those of last months if rooted. Insects^ 
especially red spider, keep down. Shade plants in bloom> to prolong flowering. 
Syringe, use frequently. Temperature, fire-heat will be nnneoessaxy. Top^ress, the 
whole stook may be gone through, and the pots washed. WaUr libecally and. judi- 
ciously. 

Cultural Department. — Achimenes, those in bloom will require a liberal supply 
of water ; such as are intended to flower in mid-winter months should now be potted. 
Amaryllis, withhold water from such as are going out of flower, and remove from the 
house, to harden off. Aphelandras, place a few in bottom heat foe winter decoration* 
M'oneiseeas and Gardenias, when their bloom is over set them out of the house, in a 
cool frame. Oesnerias, Gloxinias, etc., put off cuttings, and repot young plants: the 
latter will strike well by leaves. Ixoras that are in bloom wiU require plenty of water, 
and occasional syringing, but avoid the bloom ; young plants repot and tie out. Orchids. 
in flower will retain their blossoms much longer if not kept at too great a degree of 
heat. Water liberally with rain or soft water, that has stood some time in thelioqsii. 
Shade should be giyen in bright sun. 



QUESTIONS, ANSWBES, ANP BBMABKS. 

Nlw Bedding Plants. — If yon or any of the able omtribntors to yoior pret^ 
Httle work were to give a list of the best and most approved new things for bedding 
purposes, each spring, I believe it would be very aeo^tt^bie to yoor sidiscribers, and to 
none more so than to-^AmeHa, [We thank our remeted oozNqKxndent for her naefU 
Boggestion ; we had prepared a few deseriptive rem«rtt on theneneii er best beddiii|^ 
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plants, for oar last number, but were obliged, through press of matter and standing 
commimications, to omit them. The following plants are all good: — Verbenaty Duke 
of Cambridge, fine dark purple ; Admiral Dandas, crimson, an excellent bedder ; Miss 
Trotter, a splendid scarlet, which will be an unirersal favourite ; Field Marshal, dark 
purple, a desirable variety ; Madame Abdt and Jacquirita, two new contiueiital varieties 
of excellent habit, being compact and very dwarf, colour rich mulberry or muroon j 
Madame Plantamoar, light rose, with a dark eye, very handsome ; Rosy Gem, this makes 
a capital bedder, bright rose ; Standard Bearer, fine violet-purple, with a distinct white 
eye, makes a splendid object in a bed, being very conspicuous and free flowering ; 
Victory, somewhat like the preceding, but a lighter colour, and must be well pegged 
down ; Mrs, Foster, white ; Noel, rich scarlet, with white eye and dark centre, a large 
trusser ; Blue Bonnet, pale lilac-blue, a rather novel variety. The above are all free- 
growing sorts, and of distinct colours. In Petunias we would call attention to two con- 
tinental striped varieties — Marquise de St. Innocent and Dr. Andry, both beautifully 
striped, carmine and white, the latter variety being the most showy ; Springfield Rival, 
crimson, very good for an effective bed. Scarlet Geraniums : Indispensable makes a 
beautiful edging to beds of the other varieties, being very dwarf and neat in habit, and 
flowers abundantly ; Attraction, a large trusser ; Lady Downes, very free, rosy carmine 
colour, compact and dwarf; Princess Royal, bright rosy pink, dwarf, and very free 
blooming; Alma and Mountain of Light, are excellent variegated sorts, the former a 
great improvement on Flower of the Day, which it somewhat resembles. S^v^hy 
Calceolarias: Orange Perfection, light orange, stiff compact habit, and alundaat 
bloomer ; Gold Finder and Erecta are two excellent yellows ; Aurea floribunda, a very 
profuse-flowering variety, which every one should possess ; General Pelissier, crimson, 
very fine; King of Sardinia, rich crimson-red; Cleopatra, pale sulphur colour, dwarf 
and compact , Kubra, light red; Yellow Dwarf, compact, clear yellow. In Heliotropes^ 
Miss Nightingale is the finest light variety, and Beauty of Boudoir a capital dark; both 
of excellent habit. — Ed.] 

A FEW OF THE BEST FucHBiAS. — One tcho has profited hy the Cabinet will feel 
obliged to the Editor, or any subscriber, who will favour him with a list of a few of the 
best Fuchsias of the light and dark classes. — Truro. [The following are all of first-rata 
merit : — Queen Victoria, crimson tube and sepals, reflexed, with a clear white corolla. 
Queen of Hanover, fine pure white tube and sepals, carmine corolla. Olio, white, with 
ruby-scarlet corolla, free bloomer and stout flower. Mrs. Story, clear white corolla, 
with scarlet tube and sepals ; well rt-flexed, fine. Venus de Medici, tube white, sepals 
light pink shaded, corolla large, violet-blue, distinct. Duchess of Lancaster, tube and 
sepals white, corolla rosy violet, pretty and free flowering. Maid of Kent, white, re- 
flexed, with a plom-oolourcd corolla. Emperor Napoleon, deep scarlet-crimson tube 
and sepals, well reflexed, with a deep violet corolla, a large fine waxy-looking flower. 
Beauty of the Bower, scarlet, with a dark purple corolla, reflexed, fine. Donna Joaquina, 
scarlet-crimson, tube very short, sepals reflexed, corolla violet-blue, distinct and fine. 
General Williams, stQut tube and sepals, reflexed, bright scarlet, corolla violet-purple, 
Ed.] 

D&YiNo Succulents fob the Herbarium. — I believe I have hit at last upon 
the right way of drying succulent plants, and such as are apt to come to pieces ; and if 
nobody has thought of it before, it is really worth telling you. I had previously tried hot 
water, but that made the specimens mouldy ; then a hot iron, but that is tedious, and it 
spoils the flowers ; pricking the leaves all over with a penknife or a fork, so as to let 
the juices escape, is a great assistance in drying Orchids and Hoy as, but the specimens 
look unsightly after it ; and chloride of calcium papers are too much trouble, except in 
the case of pet specimen's. I now simply put the plants into a large bottle, with weak 
spirits of wine, for a day or two, which kills them effectmdly, and makes them dry 
almost as quickly as other plants. —James Motley, Esq., Benjarmassin, Borneo. 

The Lowest Tribes of Vegetables are not only minute, but very simple in 
their structure. The blue mould found in bread and other farinaceous articles of diet, 
when examined by the microscope, will be seen to consist of a number of upright stalks, 
surmounted by a spherical ball at the top. This mould is in fact a species of fungus, 
and the round heads contain innumerable small black seeds or sporules, ifvhich, when 
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the pinnt has arrived at maturity, burst from their coverings, are seattered about, and 
floating through the atmosphere, are ready to fall upon other pieees of bread, and grow 
up into fresh fungi. If an apple is cut across, and allowed to remain in a damp sitna- 
tiou for a few days, the surface will also be covered with a monld of a similar character. 
The fungi here have even more of the arborescent form, and approach somewhat to the 
mosses. The grey lichens which so abundantly incrust rocks and stones are also simple 
vegetables, produced from a small seed, which, fixing itself on the flinty rock, by means 
of a tough mucilaginous juice, becomes the centre from whence others radiaite, till a 
large circular patch is produced. Mosses and ferns are vegetables somewhat more com- 
plicated ; and hence we ascend to herbs and shrubs, the towering palm and the majestic 
oak of the forest. 

Standabd Ornamental Shettbs. — "When grown in tubs or ornamental boxes, and 
placed along the sides of a straight, broad walk, at intervals in the flower garden, or 
terrace, they have at all times a pretty appearance. This is more especially the case 
with the Laurustinus, which flowers from November to May ; the plants may be formed 
by training up a single stem, divesting it of side shoots as soon as they appear, and 
when high enough the head will be readily formed. The Laurustinus, when in bkom, 
far exceeds the orange tree, the numerous heads of waxy white flowers expanded and 
the red buds of thoiie not open have a charming appearance. Standard Rhododendrons 
may be formed in the same way, which will come into bloom when the Laurustinus^ 
are going out. The Bay, also, makes one of the best standards, delightful alike for its 
handsome and finely scented foliage. Arbutuses in bloom and fruit, and red and 
yellow berried Hollies are treated the same. Cotoneaster mtcrophyllAt bujrifolia, and 
rotundifolia bear a profusion of white blossoms and pretty red berries, which, with the 
Hollies and Arbutuses, make beautiful objects throughout the winter. — W. Qreen, 

Amaryllis Bklladonna. — These bulbs are very hardy, but to flower them well 
two things should be kept in miud, which are essential— a strong growth of the leaves, 
and perfect rest from midsummer to their period of flowering in September. If the 
leaves sprout early, and are damaged by severe frost, so that there is not a vigorous 
growth in spring ; or if they are preserved green by a wet summer, after the period of 
rest ; or if they have not moisture in September to promote the blossoming, it will fail. 
In pots, it is very easy to regulate these points ; but in the open ground, it can only be 
done by putting a glass covering or awning over the bulbs, so as to keep off the rain in 
a wet summer. A south wall promotes the drying of the roots, and they very seldom 
flower well in the middle of the garden. — Paul W, 

TussiLAGO FRAGRANS. — I have growu this plant for some years ; and although it is 
not often seen, I know of few things that can afford so grateful a scent at the time of 
year when it is in flower. At the back of my house I have a sloping sandy bank, 
which I prepared for the Tussilago, putting plants in, nine inches apart, in June. The 
whole of the bed I covered with sandy loam. They have done well ; with no treat- 
ment except an occasional stirring of the soil, to keep down weeds. 'I'hey flower from 
October (and by the help of a barrowfiil of leaves, thrown over some of them to 
retard their bloom) until the commencement of spring. — Rusiicus, Derby. 

LiNUH GRANDIFLORUM RUBRUM. — lliis most beautiful and showy annual has 
generally been considered to be difficult to raise from seed, if, however, treated in the 
following way it will be found to succeed well. Soak the seeds in lukewarm or tepid 
water for about twenty-four hours, and when taken out rub them dry with a soft cloth, 
in order to clear off all the glutinous or gummy solution which surrounds the seeds ; 
they may then be sjwn in the open border in the same way as any of the hardy annuals. 
If, however, it is preferred to sow in a frame and transplant, the plants should be 
pricked ont in the open ground when quite young, and the same treatment followed as 
is pursued with the Rhodanthe Manglesii. — ^ G» H. 

Hydrangea inyolucrata, tar. ploee plbno. — ^All the species of this beautiful 
genns are welcome in our gardens. £very one knows the Hortensia (£r. Hortenwia)^ 
the first species introduced to Europe. This elegant shrub was received froni China, at 
the Boyal Garden of Kew, in X790, and from thence plants were obtained by some French 
enltivators, by whom it was soon extensively distributed. The plants produced at first 
oinly small and few flowers, in consequence of its proper treatment being imperfectly 
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known. Bat when sabseqaently they were grown in a peaty soil, and freely supplied with 
water in the period of their vegetation, they soon assumed a very different appearance, 
and their real beanty was discovered. This fact alone might teach as to abstain from 
prouoaacing a decided opinion on the merits of a newly introduced plant before the 
proper method of treating it has been proved by experiment. Many species of the 
same genus have since then been introduced, but these are not so beautiful as the old 
one. Their umbels are smaller, and the blossoms are less highly coloured ; moreover, 
with the newer sorts, the large unfeilile flowers are less numerous than in the old spe* 
cies, the umbels of which arc almost compact. This monstrosity is apparently the 
resnlt of long experimental culture in the Chinese and Japanese gardeus, and it is 
scarcely to be doubted that ultimately tlie smaller flowers will be made to bloom as 
large and as profusely as the others. The beautiful species which has called forth these 
observations would seem to confirm this supposition. Its unfertile exterior flowers are 
double, of a bright rose colour. According to Siebold, who, however, does not appear 
to have introduced living plants of it, it grows on the highest mountains of the island 
of Niphon and Sikok (Japan), where it tiowers daring the months of July and August. 
It is grown plentifully in the gardens of these parts, and forms a handsome plant, with 
a stem about three feet hij^h. According to some travellers, there are four vaiieties of 
it ; one lilac, the others with flesh-coloured, yellowish, aod rose-coloured flowers. The 
leaves are opposite, rounded at the base, or nearly heai't-shaped. — Fan Houtte*a 
Flore, 

Rise op Botanical Scirncb. — At the revival of learning in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the botanieal knowledge of the ancients began to be available in the language of 
the original treatises ; and in the following century, the Germans commenced original 
inquiries into the science, and first began to illustrate their treatises by wood engravings 
of the different plants. The first work of this, kind w as written by Otto Brunfels, a 
native of Strasbiurg. To this succeeded, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the work of Gresner, a professor of Zurich, in which the first attempts are made at a 
classification and systematic arrangement of plants, founded chiefly on the characters of 
their flowers. The taste for botany, now excited, began to spread thi'oughout the chief 
states of Europe. Kings and nobles engaged in the study, and gardens were established 
for the cultifation of the most rare and useful productions of the soil. We are prin- 
cipally indebted to the establishment of learned societies, in the seventeenth century, 
and to the invention of the microscope, for the first attempts at a more minute exami- 
aation of .the structure of plants. In the Boyal Society of London for the promotion 
of science, which was liberally supported by Charles II., several philosophers occupied 
themselves with the dissection and microscopical examination of plants. Of these, the 
most distinguished was Nehemiah Grew, secretary to the Society. His discoveries are 
recorded in his elaborate work, the ** Anatomy of Plants," illustrated by numerous 
engravifigs. In it we find the first notice of the twofold sex of plants, which doctrine 
he had learned from Thomas Millington, a professor in Oxford, Malpighi and Leu- 
wenhoeck also distinguished themselves as investigators of the minute structure of 
plants ; and the same subject was ardently pursued by several members of the French 
Academy of Sciences, founded in 1665. The doctrine of the sex of plants, which had 
been obscurely hinted at by Grew, was experimentally illustrated by Bobart, and fully 
established by Kay. 

Tulips when raised from seed require a peculiarity in management, which would 
not readily occur to any cultivator, who was not either a vegetable physiologist, a 
reader of books on florists' flowers, or a tulip-grower of great experience. The yonng 
bad of the tulip is formed on the radicle which descends from the seed ; and when the 
seed is sown in a bed or in a deep pot of light free soil, the radicle will often penetrate 
to the bottom of the pot or bed, and scarcely produce any bulb at all. The same thiug 
takes place with the different species of bulbous Iris when raised from seed, and, to a 
considerable extent, with seedling bulbs of every kind. In order to prevent this, and 
to cause the radicle to exhaust itself in the form of a bulb, instead of in the form of a 
long slender root, the seeds ahould be sown in pots or pans, not above three inches or 
four inches deep ; or, if in beds, a bed of slates or tiles should be formed three inches or 
four iuches beneath the surface. When this is properly attended to, the bulbs produced 
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by seedlings the first year will be as large as those of three years* growth, where no 
stop was given to the descent of the roots. — E. L. 

Tuberoses. — Last season I had a nice display of these things, which T shonld wish 
to be more commonly grown. Some experience a difficulty in blooming them. I treat 
them thus : — I plant the bulbs in small pots, and place them in a hotbed frame ; when 
the flower-spike has pushed about six inches, they are turned out of the pots, nnder a 
south wall, in a situation protected from strong wind, where they come into bloom in 
July, and continue for a long period. Where there is the advantage of being grown 
successfully near a sitting-room window, the delightful perfume is most agreeable. To 
grow them vigorously they should be planted out in a compost of equal parts of well- 
rotted manure and loam, to the depth of a foot or more, and on a dry substratum. 
When growing they require a good supply of water.— i*. P. 

Acacia Jultbkissjn. — The Silk tree, or the Duntkhti M^^^on of the Persians, 
forms a drooping tree like the willow ; the flower has silky fibres, of a delicate pink 
colour, and would resemble a swansdown puff tinged with rose. It sends forth a most 
fragrant perfume, and its name bespeaks its appearance. It thrives in Teheraan in the 
open air, the thermometer ranging between 16® and llO** Fahrenheit ; but it does not 
succeed so well at Tabriz, where the temperature is colder and more variable. It 
grows wild in the forests bordering the Caspian Sea. There is one in the garden of the 
Priuce Royal at Tabriz, and another in possession of the English officers there, who arc 
obliged to protect it from the winter cold. — KeppeFs Journ.from India, 

Pelargonium tricolor, grafted on the top of tall stems of P. cucullaium or 
P. zonale, forms very handsome heads, which keep in bloom all the simimer, producing 
its crimson and white flowers in abundance. — W. 

On Q-rafting the Moutan P^eony. — The method I practise for multiplying the 
Paonia Moutan is as follows: — In any time from the beginning of September to the 
middle of March, I select some good tubers of P. qffieina/is, or any other hardy 
herbaceous kind, and take off cuttings of P. papaveracea^ or whichever of the tree kinds 
I wish to increase ; I then slit the tuber from the crown downwards about two inches, 
form the scion like a wedge, insert it into the slit of the tuber, and fit the barks on one 
side as exactly as possible, binding them well together with good bass, over which I 
put one turn of copper wire, to prevent the parts from separating after the bass is 
decayed. They are then put into pots deep enough to aUow the mould to cover the top 
of the tuber, placed in a cold frame or pit, kept close, rather dry, and shaded 
from the sun for the first month, and from frost during winter; When they have per- 
fected one season's growth, I plaut them ont and treat them like established plants. — 
J, Nash. 

Culture op Teilliums. — Pew can deny the beanty of this tribe, and also their 
curious form ; the ease with which they may be cultivated renders them well adapted 
for every garden. I find fifteen species mentioned in the ** Hortus Britannicus" as 
being grown in English gardens, but I doubt very much whether so many distinct kinds 
are to be found here. Seven species include all that I am acquainted with, namely, 
Trillium sessile, eryihocarpum, pusillum, cernuum, erect unit pendulum^ and ffrandi' 
florum. The most suitable treatment is the following, and is very simple ; they bloom 
freely with me every year, in April and May, and are a great ornament to my limited 
garden. They grow freely in the open air, requiring no covering in shady places, and 
a mixture of marsh or heath soil, with river sand, promotes their beauty better than 
any other soil, and in this they will in a few seasons form handsome bushes. The seed 
is ripe in August, and if sown directly they will come up the following year. They 
may be sown in pots, or in a shady peat border, and the most of the seedlings will 
blossom the third season. These plants add much to the attraction of a spring nosegay, 
and I should wish to see them oftener than one does.— iS'tf»wj»«' Idem, 

G-UERNSBT Lilies. — Of this beautiful tribe of plants much has been said, and the 
great beauty of the far-famed Guernsey Lily is a recognised fact, but it is sunk into 
comparative insignificance by the varieties coruscans^ Fothergiliiy and venusta. The 
blood-red crumpled petals of the one and the vivid vermilion of the other are exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; whilst the last, when contrasted with the original, is a larger flower, 
nd of a much more brilliant rose colour, the flowers having the appearance of being 
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spangled all over with gold dust when the sun shines upon them. The varieties all 
thrive well in a light sandy loam^ and require encouragement and protection during the 
winter months, with an abundance of air, so as to perfect the development of their 
foliage. Their usual season of blooming is the latter end of August or commencement 
of September, previous to their starting into growth. The following arc some of the 
best varieties : — Nerine coruseans, crimson-scarlet, the edges of the petals are beau- 
tifully undulated ; N,Jlexuosa, delicate shade of rose colour; N. Fotherffiiiiy vermilion- 
scarlet, splendid variety : N. humilis^ delicate lilac, flower prettily undulate, a dwarf 
grower ; N, samiensia, the common Q-uernsey Lily, rose ; N. undulata, small lilac-rose ; 
N. venusta^liarger flower, spangled rose, a splendid variety* — £. Saunders^ Ht. Metier '*• 
Jersey. 

YfELisTJXQjOTniL GiGANTEA.— I have read the description of the ** Wellingtonia,'* as 
found at the Mammoth Grove, California ; in most respects it gives a correct and rlear 
account of those great natural wonders, but I think I can furnish you with some-parti- 
culars that you may consider interesting. Mr. Lane (brother-in-law to Lord Exmouth) 
and myself, while making a tour in the interior of California in March last, visited the Mam- 
moth Grove, and found our anticipations more than realized by a sight of that magnificent 
grove of trees. We had not the means of measuring the height of any of them but 
the one that had been cut down near the inn. We also counted the rings on the stump 
of this tree, from the centre to the outer edge on one side, and found them to be 1568. 
My friend and myself ascended, to the height of 120 feet, the tree that the bark has been 
stripped from, by the aid of stakes driven into the tree. The first branch is some feet above 
this height. The tree did not appear to have suffered from the loss of its bark, although 
more than two years had elapsed since it was stiipped. We picked up several cones, 
principally from the " Mother of the Forest" (the tree that the bark has been taken 
firom), part of which I brought to England, and gave to Mr. Pince, of Exeter, who has 
now in his nursery a large number of thriving young plants from them. I also ob- 
tained, on my return to San Francisco, a lithographed view of those trees, which is most 
accurate, and which I forward to you with the description. I have also a small branch 
with cones attached to it, from the ** Mother of the Forest," which was cut off by a rifle- 
ball — ^the only way to get at it. — Jno. Kelly. Gard. Chrbn. 

Kanunculuses. — At present the appearance of Ranunculuses is strong, and very 
favourable to vigorous bloom. As we are within a very short time of the flowering 
season, I will shortly supply you with some notes on varieties dtrived from this year's 
bloom. — Carey Tyso. 

Treatment of Lachevalias. — These bulbs, which are rather small in size, should 
be planted, two or three in a pot, in September ; select good sound bulbs for blooming, 
and pot the small oflaets by themselves. The soil should be a mixture of peat and 
sand, about three parts of the former to one of the latter, and a small quantity of leaf- 
mould. The pots shoifld be well drained, and when the bulbs are planted, remove them 
to a frame where they 'will have light, and not be exposed to the cold autumnal rains. 
Keep them in this situation until November, or until the nights become quite frosty, 
and supplying very little water. At that time they may be removed to the parlour or 
to the greenhouse, placing them in a light situation, and watering them cautiously 
until they b^n to grow. In February the flower-stems will begin to appear, when a 
more free supply should be given, though still with care ; the flower-stems will now 
shoot up, and in the course of a few weeks will be beautifully in bloom, remaining so 
for two or three weeks, or much longer, if they are kept in a partially shaded place. 
In May, when the foliage begins to turn yellow, the pots may be removed to the open 
air for a few weeks, when the bulbs should be taken out of the pots and laid away in a 
dry, cool place, there to remain until wanted again for planting the following autumn. — • 

j,n. 

Dwarf Trees. — There are many miniature trees, which typify their more gigantic 
brethren of the forest, that mny be introduced with advantage to grounds of limited 
extent, and which, after many years' growth, arrive at only a few feet elevation. Of 
Elms there is Ulmus viminalis; Maples, Acer Creticum ; Beech, Betula nana ; 
Alder, Alnve glutinosa orycanthafoUa ; Chestnut, Favia Jlava ; besides which are 
others lefts known, as Tilia laeiniata; Pterocarpa Caucasica, a type of the Walnut; 
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teqpiiiiing who should he the fecipieata of valuable plants too few incumber to be q^ade 
a Subject of geueral distribulion, «nd the Council intend to ascertlin experimentally 
whether this suggelttion will work. In the meanwhile, in addition to other means of 
satisfy mg thevwishcs of the Fellows, communications have been opened with Peru, 
Cuba, and Southern • Australia, whence it is expected that supplies of seeds will be re* 
ceived.- Arrangements of this nature with distant countries cannot, however, be com- 
pleted without eunsiderabie delay. . / 

Tho annual election of Council and officers was then proceeded with, when y^e 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, Mr. Wentworth Dilke, and Mr. i. B. Scott were an- 
nounced as having been elected into the Council in the room of Sir Morton Peto, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and the Rev. Mr. Hawkins. His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Wilson Saunders, and Dr. Koyle were reappointed Presideojt, Treasurer, and Secretary/ 
for the ensuing yeai*, and Mr. Leach and Mr. B. Glendinning were elected Auditors, i* 

Maif hth. — Kcv. L. V. Harcourt in the chair, forty-three new members were elected. 
Of plants in flowec of different kiuds, there was a good display, among which was a 
magnificent collection of Orchids from Messrs. Yeitch, comprising- Dendrobiumspecio- 
sum, the charmiiig D. Farmeri, D. Pierardi, the rare Uropedium Lindeni, with long 
flowers, looking life Lady's Slippers turned inside out ; Trichopilia coccinea, Cattleyas, 
Vanda suavis, the scarce Odoutoglossum Pescatorei, and other kinds, all well grown 
and beautifully flowered. Mr. Pilcher, gardener to S. Rncker, Esq., sent Burlingtonia 
fragrans ; the new Chysis Lymminghi, with pink-tip})ed petals, a ros6*streaked lip, and 
yellow throat, and a handsome new 'DrichopiUa, of a brilliant rose colour. Mr. Snow, gar- 
dener to Barl De Grey, sent a handfnl of Smith's Yellow Noisette Bose^ firetty, but infe- * 
rior to the yellow, shown at last meeting. Mr. Braid, of Hendon, had Alonsoa Warcsewiczi, 
Boronia Druumiondi, ^nd a white pink-spotted Pelargonium, called Blanchefleur, reported 
to be valuable for forcing. Messrs. £. G. Henderson, sent a variegated-leaved DahlTa ; 
IMr. Gaines a very large-flowered Amaryllis, called magniflca ; Mr. Turner, a collection 
of Auriculas, consisting of some of the best sorts; Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple 
Place, greenhouse plants, consisting of buff-coloured Rhododendrons, several £rioste- 
mons, a bush covered jnrith flowers of Elseocarpus dentatus, Boronia^ of various Icinds, 
etc. Messrs. Cutbush also contributed a collection of greenhouse plants, in which 
were a purple semi-double Azalea, loaded with blossoms ; Hypocalymma robustum, a 
shrub, with spikes closely set with pink flowers, like a Hawthorn ; Statice.jftolfordi ; 
the orange-flowered Erica vertex, and others. From Mr. Forsyth, gardener t|r Baron de 
Rothschild, came beautiful stove and greenhouse plants, among which, Eriea lutea was 
especially striking ; also, some select variegated -leaved plants. Draceena lutea» a drawing 
of Farfugium grande, the very handsome Coltsfoot-like plant, with yellow blotched 
leaves, figm-ed by us, and specimens of rice-paper, with a. plant of it, came from Mr. 
Glendinning, of the Chiswick Nursery. Messrs. Veitch showed a new crimson-flowerisd 
bulb from California; the brilliant red-flowered Correa cardinalis ; Fuchsia Dominiana ; 
Nicotiana fragrans, a kind of tobacco, with long tubular blossoms, like those of a white 
Petunia ; Rhododendron Dalhousieanum, quite a tree, loaded with greenish yellow 
flov^rs ; the charming R. javanicum and jasmiuiflorum^ and a new species irom^ionl- 
mein, with pure white blossoms mea.<uriug five inches across, and «rimped like^zalea 
crispiflora. This we regard as a valuable acquisitjon to greenhouse' varieties of this 
genus. Messrs. Veitch also shovs ed two boxes of cut hardy Hybrid Bfaododfndrons — 
one filled with pale, and the other with crimson sorts, all beautiful. ... From the Duke of 
Northumberland's at Syon, also came ent Rhododendrons from the open ground) where 
they had uo mtotcction. Mr. Ellis, gardener to Dr. Bunce, of Woodford, sent four well- 
grown Lyco^s and Ferns ; also as maqy.f elargouiums..\^r. Allng^t furnished a fine 
bush of Camellia Sasanqua rosea, twelve leet high ; and Mr;.'XiuscoqiDe, of Kingsbridge, 
Dj^von, cut blooms of Cantna dependens ; -the specimens exJldbited were from an open 
wall, but even in.Devonshire the plant is fouifd ahnost too tender ; as a greenhouse plant 
it is difficult to cultivate, and therefore seldom seen. Amphicome Emodi was fuiiiished 
by Col. Fairhcad. The Gardens of the Society supplied three kinds of Chinese i^zaleas, 
three Acbiuienes, Eutaxia myrtifoliay Ceauothus papillosus, Rhododendron formosum, 
and some other interesting things. Of fruits and vegetables, there was an excellent 
display. 
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ILLUSTRATION^ 

EOSE, ISABELLA GEET (Tea). 

HE charming Eose selected for our present illustration 
is one which will be haiLed with pleasure by all growers 
of this lovely tribe. In addition to its possessing all 
those qualities that are desirable in a. Tea Eose, it has 
the additional recommendation of being a very free- 
growing variety, bearing its rich golden blossoms in great abundance, 
while its constitution is vigorous. The flowers are large, full, and of 
a rich golden yellow, not partaking of the usual numerous tints of 
buff, lemon, and salmon, which have hitherto been so common in this 
class. It appears to have been raised from seed by a Mr. Grey, in 
South Carolina, with whom it bloomed most profusely, and although 
exposed to the great heat of that climate, appeared to suffer no 
injury, and in this country it has also kept its character. As noticed 
by us in a late number, a plant was exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society's rooms last April, having forty fully expanded blooms, 
diffusing a rich fragrance, and exciting considerable notice. 

The old Double Yellow Eose, so remarkable for its shy-flowerin^ 
qualities, will now be entirely superseded by the present beautiful 
variety, which bids fair to become a universal favourite, both as a 
pillar Eose, or for planting in the conservatory. For its culture we 
refer our readers to an article on the Tea Roses m the present number. 



ON PHLOXES IN POTS. 

BY MB. J. SMITH, OXOK. 

EING a devoted admirer of these popular flowers, and 
having had considerable experience in the management 
of a large number of plants annually, a few hints on th© 
cultivation of Phloxes in pots may perhaps prove accept** 

able for the Cabinet. I must premise that, in order to 

have Phloxes in. perfection, they should be renewed from cuttinga 

Q 
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eyery three years at least, whether for the border or pot cnltare. 
Early in March I select the most healthy and vigorous plants strack 
last season, and pot them in large-sized pots, in rich loam, with a 
little sand and manure from an old hotbed, trimming the plants te a 
couple of shoots. When the stock is potted off, I make a selection 
c^ aU the dw^-growing kinds; which 1 place near the glass in a cold 
pit ; the taller sorts are sunk out of doors in a sheltered situation. 
The plants under glass require air freely, and attention is ne6es8aiy 
not to let them become too dry for want of water, but, after their 
growth has advanced, they may be stimulated by a little weak liquid 
manure given every other or every third time. This contributes to 
the size of the corjrmbs, as well as to the general vigour of the plants. 
As soon as they begin to show flower, they may be introduced into 
the greenhouse, and with judicious management they may be kept in 
succession from early in summer to late in autumn, making a fine 
display. To have large plants, I plunge them out of doors when 
bloom is over, and cover them through the winter with two or three 
inches in depth of ashes ; in spring I take them up, repot and trim 
them to five shoots. In repotting, I make it a rule not to reduce or 
injure the ball of earth, which I find the plants will not bear with 
impunity. 
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EBMABKS ON THE TEA EOSE. 

SA BOSES require rather more care in their culture 
than most others ; being naturally somewhat delicate, a 
little protection is necessary in the depth of winter in 
our dimate, which is also the case even in the gardens of 
France and Northern Italy. They will, however, bear a 
considerable degree of cold, where the soil is well dixUned, sustaining 
much more injury from the alternate freezing and thawing of a 
naturally moist soil. When a border is formed for the growth of 
Tea Roses out of doors, the first thing necessary is to provide a 
sufficient drainage, and for this purpose the soil should be r^noved 
to a depth of eighteen or twenty inches, and a layer of bnokbats, 
lime-rubbish, or other porous material, laid at the bottom to at least 
nine inches in thickness. Over the drainage a foot deep of prepared 
compost is to be laid next, consisting of good loam and decomposed 
manure in pqual proportions, to which a liberal allowance of white 
or river sand may be added. In this soil the plants will flourish re- 
markably, as thVy deliffht in a Hght rich soil. The bed may be 
made rather4ii^h with advantage, and where the natural soil is light, 
the incor|u»ation of a suffidencv of manure will be all that is 
Beeessary. When winter has fairly set in it is dedbrable to afford a 
little pxotectkm from its severity, and nothing is more effectual 
peibapa than a Sam dry branohea of the oommon wild Earn (Plm» 
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aqmlina\ which maj be stuck iu and about the plauta. Furze, or 
coveringa of straw, may be used, however, keeping in view the fact 
that thej ought not to be covered so close as to exclude the air 
altogether ; a protection from the violence of hard frost is all that is 
required when the soil has been well drained. Many persons take 
their plants up at the setting in of winter, although, under the proper 
precautions, such attention is needless. The foregoing remarks apply 
more particularly to such plants as are grown on their own roots. 
Grafted or budded Tea Eoses, when established, will in general 
brave our severest winters unscathed. 

This class forms excellent subjects for the conservatory; here, 
trained to pillars, trellises, or over wirework, they form handsome 
objects, and few plants look more attractive than a well-grown and 
full-bloomed Tea Eose. Where space is limited, or from any cause 
it is desirable, the stems of the plants may be introduced into the 
house, the roots being planted in a border, properly prepared outside. 
The best stock for working Tea Eoses on is perhaps ^osa JBtanksias, 
var. Fortunii, Mr. Fortune's white Banksian Eose ; although the Dog 
Eose, or Blush Boursault, will answer almost equally w^fcff^^.For 
forcing and pot culture under glass, this class is without equal; 
worked plants force well, and do not require to be established one 
year in pots, for if potted in October or November, and forced in a 
gentle heat in January and February, a fine display will be made in 
March ahd April. The extreme beauty of their lovely blossoms and 
attra<jtive foliage wiU well repay the attention they have received. 
When forced, and in a state of luxuriant growth, the Tea Eoses have 
a peculiar delicacy and softness of appearance that charms every one. 

Among the most distinct varieties known to be worth culture (for 
many varieties which do well in France will not succeed in our 
climate), are the following : — Adam, a fine Eose, of a beautiful blush 
colour, large and very full, of a delicious scent, and vigorous habit. 
Devoniensi^, one of the best in this class ; it possesses much hardiness 
of character, vigorous habit, a fine flower, pale yellow or sulphur ; a 
most desirable kind, now well known ; it excited considerable notorietj 
when it made its first appearance. Princess Adelaide, pale yelloW; 
a large and fuU bloomer, possessing a good habit. Qloire de Dijon^ 
figured already in the Cahvnet\ another extremely fine variety, pale buff^ 
sjdmon, and rose; the blossoms are of immense size, and very full ; thit 
superb flower ought to be in the possession of every grower. JElise Sau^ 
vage, yellow, with an orange centre, very beautiful, of dwarf habit, and 
well adapted for forcing or pot culture. Vtcomtesse de Cozes, yellow, with 
a copper tinge in the centre, very double. Comte de Fans, a superl},large, 
and full flower, clear flesh colour, and dwarf habit ; a good forcing 
variety. B(yugkre, shaded rose, large and fine ; one of the more hardy 
sorts in the Tea class. Goubault, bright pink, with a buff or salmon- 
coloured centre, very large and sweet scented ; adapted more espe- 
cially for pot culture. Safrano, a handsome buff, large, but rather a 
thin flower ; its habit is vigorous. Souvenir d'un Am% shaded rose 
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and salmon, large and fine ; a beautifiil Bose, of vigorous babit, and 
succeeds admirably under glass. Madame Bravy, very double, cream 
colour, rather dwarf, but, like the former, does better in the house 
than out of doors, where the blossoms do not open well. Niphetos, 
])ure white, sometimes pale lemon, very large, full, and sweet, of 
vigorous habit ; a very delicate and beautiful Kose. Princess Helene 
du Luxfiinhourg, light yellow, large and very full, a robust variety. 
Souvenir d'^Elise Vardon, cream colour, WMth a rosy salmon or blush 
centre, large-sized blossoms, and robust habit. Madame Villermoz, 
a large flower, white, with flesh-coloured centre, very full, and of 
vigorous habit. Smithii, pale yellow, or straw colour, does best under 
glass, as the blossoms are not well perfected in the open air. 
Triomphe du Lttxemhourff, a superb, large, and full flower, coppery 
rose, vigorous, and an excellent variety for forcing. Madame de St, 
Joseph, a beautiful Rose, salmon colour, of large size and very double, 
more adapted for pot culture than in the border. Prince Esterkazfff 
light rose, very fine size and double, habit good. 

In the above selection of kinds, such only have been enumerated 
as are among the choicest of the class, it being intended as a guide 
to those who have but a limited acquaintance with this charming 
section, though there are many other varieties of great merit. 




HISTOEICAL EEMAEKS ON THE TASTE AND STYLE 
OF OENAMENTAL aARDENIJSG. 

BT HOBTULANUS. 

(Continued from page 154.) 

LMOST all the ancient country-seats in this kingdom 
were either manor-houses, abbeys, or castles belonging 
to the barons. The first were only superior farm resi- 
dences, surrounded by enclosed orchards, meadows, and 
arable land; abbeys had generally kitchen gardens and 
orchards, and were surrounded with lofty walls and deep moats ; the 
baronial castles were fortified places, with for the most part little 
space for gardens, if we except the terraces with a few beds of flowers. 
Kegal palaces and many of the principal baronial establishments had 
also parks for game, and chases for deer. After the restoration of 
monarchy, in the person of Charles II., the gentry acquired a greater 
taste for parks and ornamental gardening, which, as already stated, 
was carried to a greater extent afterwards, by Kent, and his successors 
in the art of landscape gardening. During the reigns of William 
III. and Anne, the prevalent style in gardens, as well as parks, was a 
mere imitation of the Dutch. . Examples of this were Hampton 
Court, Kensingtoil, St. James's, and the gardens of the two Univer- 
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aities. Many of tlie avenues then planted still remain as evidenoes 
of the formality then in vogue. The fortified mansions of the 
noWes were altered, by pulling down and clearing away the outworks, 
and leaving the building on a naked lawn, removing the gardens and 
offices to a considerable distance, often a mile off, at the boundary of 
the park ; cutting down or removing masses of trees, and making a 
winding approach. If woods were situated too near the house, their 
skirts were thinned, in order to give lightness to the interior and airi- 
ness to the view ; if a bare mound appeared in view from the front, it 
generally had a clump, of trees placed on its summit. A strip of 
what was termed *' pleasure ground,*' consisting of a narrow gravel 
walk, bordered with shrubs, formed the communication between the 
gardens and house. Where water could be brought into view from 
the windows, it was made to assume the form of a square pond, or 
straight canal, and in either case was called " a sheet of water." 

In the time of Henry VIII., when abbeys and monasteries were 
suppressed, they passed, through favour or purchase, into the hands 
of laymen, becoming houses of the richer class of yeomen, or country 
gentlemen of moderate fortune, remaining for a great length of time 
in nearly their original state ; except perhaps so far as the filling up 
of a moat, or the pulling down of a wall or two, the grounds were 
kept for the use of tillage or the cattle, as they had before been 
used, and such of these residences as remained entire, to comparatively 
modern times, kept their character until the rise of a better era in 
the aict of ornamental gardening, when the houses of small country 
gentlemen received a certain degree of embellishment. The hedges 
round the house were removed to extend the pasturage ; evergreens 
flanked the buildings ; trees hid the outhouses, ricks, and barns, being 
also planted in groups on the lawn, in the distant hedgerows^ and 
comers of the fields, to give the whole farm a park-like appearance, 
from which this style received the title of " ferme orn^e." 



HOETICIJLTURAL SOCIETT»S EXHIBITION. 

ONSIDEEABLE interest and much speculation having 
been excited as to the style and character of the forth- 
coming exhibitions of the. Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, consequent on its reinstatement under new 

rules and regulations, the 3rd of June (the day fixed 

for the first exhibition under the new management) was looked 
forward to with no little excitement in the gardening world, mingled 
with some misgivings. We are happy to say, however, the result 
has proved so far satisfactory, that there is now no room for doubt 
on the subject ; the former popularity of the Chiswick shows under 
the new regime is likely to be regained. The exhibition on the 3rd 
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ultimo was a succesfiful one, and indeed exceeded the expectations c^ 
numbers. 

There were several novel features, which we look upon as decided 
improvements, such as the conversion of the large curvilinear 
conservatory into a pavilion for exhibition purposes for the more 
tender subjects, as Orchids etc., which were arranged on stages along 
each side, allowing space for a broad gravel walk up the centre. 
Another good improvement was the exhibition of the large p3n*amidal 
and other pot JRoses placed on raised circular beds, bordered with 
turf, under a large tent on the lawn. There were also some beds of 
Bhododendront in the same erection, and plenty of space allowed to 
view the collection with comfort. The next novel feature worthy of 
being recorded was the display of horticultural erections, implements, 
tools, and manufactures of every description, which is a step in the 
proper direction, and one that we have for some time advocated} 
among these, however, were a number of military tents with camp 
equipages, which we were imable to connect in any way with the 
peaceful pursuits of horticulture. 

The grounds were kept up in good style, and the new American 
garden, recently laid out by Mr. McEwen, deserves praise. This 
gentleman has proved himself well worthy of the important trust he 
has undertaken, and is a most accomplished gardener. 

Our report of the exhibition must necessarily be brief, but as many 
of the plants produced had been exhibited at the Crystal Palace, we 
refer our readers to the more lengthened report of that show, 
especially as concerns the new plants. Messrs. Yeitch showed a 
Cyclohothra, from California, a frame bulb, of a deep golden yellow, 
somewhat in th6 way of (7. harbaia ; also Oaanothui JMbwnMi j&om 
the same region, a very f^ee-blooming, stiff, upright bush, somewhat 
resembling C, papiUosus, bright blue; and a Thibai$di0, vrith rosy 
red-coloured flowers, having a very waxy appearance, and white 
mouth. The same gentleman had some new Rhododendrons, includ- 
ing ^n»o«ww elegans, a hybrid, bright rose, white centre, and maroon 
spots. M. Linden, of Brussels, had Cyanophyllum magnificvm, a 
beautiful variegated plant, with large leaves, eighteen inches long, 
and six wide ; Boemeria argentea, with foliage a foot long, and half as 
much across, lead- green, mottled with bright green in the centre ; 
two Maranias — one, M.fasciata, dark green leaves, with lateral stripes 
of bluish lead colour ; the other, M. pulckella, marked with dark and 
light green, alternately. Mr. Bragg, of Slough, had a new seedling 
Begonia, of dwarf habit, reaching about a foot high, with thick, light 
glossy green foliage, the flowers free, large, and pure white, with 
which the yellow stamens contrasted well. 

Of seedling Pelargoniums several were good ones— as BeUona, 
deep crimson upper petals, edeed with scarlet, lower rosy red, with 
veined blotches of crimson, a showy flower ; Fairest of the Jbir, an 
abundant bloomer, of good habit, pure white, with a lilac-pUrple 
blotch in the upper petals, wants a little more even outiine ) MmejpfA 
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(Turner), deep upper petals, with a narrow edge of rosy scarlet, 
lawer deep rose, with a large spot of maroon ; Belle of the Season 
(Hoyle), very shDWy, upper petals deep crimson, shading dff to 
scarlet, edged with white, lower blush-white, a good trusser, but not 
first-rate form ; Linda (Hoyle), upper petals deep maroon, shading 
off to purple veins, and ed^d with white, lower white, with purple 
spots, distinct and showy. Of Fancies, Mr. Turner showed Acme^ 
deep maroon-crimsonj narrowly edged with elear white, a large pure 
white centre, good habit, truss, and iotm — it was awarded a first-class 
certificate ; Mrs, Turner^ brilliant purple-rose, with a narrow edge of 
white, and clear large centre, good habit, and free bloomer. There 
wad f^lso a good collection of French Spotted PelargoniumSy very 
abtractire, but generally deficient in form ; for decorating the green- 
house, however, they will be erelong more extensively cultivated. 

There was a fine show of Azaleas^ not generally such large plants 
as we toe accustomed to see at exhibitions, but well bloomed. Of 
Wiododendrona^ Mr. Standish and Mr. Noble had some beautiful 
varieties, which had a very pleasing effect on their raised beds. 
Boses, by Messrs. Lane and Son, Paul, and others, were very fine. 
Stove and greenhouse plants were in considerable numbers, and 
comprised some well-grown plants ; the |principal exhibitors were, 
among Amateurs, Messrs. Dods, Green, Taylor, Barter, and Rhodes. 
Orchids were numerous, and exceedingly well-bloomed, fine-grown 
plants ; the principal exhibitors in this class were Mr. Pilcher, Mr. 
Gtedn^, Mr. Wilbams, Messrs. Jackson and Son, Mr. Carson, Mr. 
JSteel, Messrs. Yeitch and Son, and Mr. Parker. The plants remark- 
able for fine foliage were in good condition, from Messrs. Yeitch, as 
also the collection of variegated plants from the same firm ; as well as 
thdse of Messrs. Jackson and Mr. Salter, who showed a collection 
of twenty hardy sorts, some of them remarkably handsome, which 
will furnish matter for the Cabinet in a future number. JBbrns were 
shown by Messrs. Parker, Veitch, and Jackson, which were generally 
well-grown, handsome plants, composing a fine bank, covered with 
their lovely fronds. Lyeopods were more attractive than the Eerns, 
and in greater numbers, principally furnished by the foregoing 
growers. Tall Cactuses^ some of them very fine specimens, and re- 
markably showy, were from Mr. Green and Mr. Mortimer. Cape 
Heaths, from Messrs. Peede, Cutbush, Rhodes, and Taylor, were well 
flowered. Some rare hardy Conifers, from Messrs. Veitch, included 
the Wellingtonia, Thuja giantea, Cephdlotajpus Fortunei, Abies 
Hookeri, and many other fine plants oi the same highly ornamental 
and interesting class. Fruits were limited in quantity, but good on 
the whole. In order to do justice to the exhibition, we should be 
compelled to trench too largely on our pages ; ample materials have, 
however, been afforded us for comment in future numbers of this 
Magtoine. 



DESIGN FOE THE GEOTINDS OF A SMALL VILLA 
KESIDENCB. 

BY. T, BITTaiB, XB(J. 




The design accompanying these remarks is intended for the frontage 
gardens of a Tilla. It is requisite that but little be said in par- 
ticularising its delineation, as the clumps, shrubs, pond, etc., tell for 
themselves. A remark may be necessary in regard to the two circles 
which are placed one on each side of the Uwn, and are intended for 
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circular pavements, whereon to raise pedestals for anything omi^ 
mental to be placed upon them that taste may suggest. A covered 
seaif Of alcove might be erected at the extreme end if desirable, with 
a branch walk to lead to it ; garden seats may also be placed in any 
part of the grounds, where it may be thought they are wanted, and 
if placed on wheels they would be the more easily removed from 
place to place. 



-fMH^ 




GBAJ^D PLOEAL EXHIBITIOlSr, CETSTAL PALACE. 

<" 

N the 30th of May, the first grand floral f6te of the 
season took place at this justly popular place of enter- 
tainment, at which there was a great assemblage of 
visitors, comprising a considerable proportion of the 
_ nobility, as well as of amateur and other cultivators. 

The grounds were in the best possible order, and, together with 
the Palace itself, displayed the best taste and perfect management. 
The shrubberies were very judiciously planted with flowering shrubs, and 
had a very gay appearance: a few of the most conspicuous among them 
were some flue plants of Weigelia rosea, which we never before, saw 
bloom in such profusion ; many fine specimens of JRhododendrpna of 
every shade of colour ; some flue Ghent Azaleas, of all shades from 
yellow to scarlet; Sulphur-coloured Cyiismes, White and Tellow 
Mrooms, Double PinJc and Scarlet Thorns, Laburnums, Chteldres 
Roses, iPersian Lilacs, and Double-blossomed Whin^ intermixed with 
large patches of White, Blush, and Furple Rockets, ^Erysimum 
Rerqffskianum, and other showy things, all combining to produce a 
delightful scene, to which a large mass of Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
in fine bloom, ph^ted on a gentle slope, greatly contributed. Near 
to ^e Rosarium vfQ noticed a plant of Wistaria {Glycine) Sinensis, 
grown as a standard, about six feet high, with a fl^t spreading head, 
measuring from eight to ten feet across. Prom the abundance of its 
bloom, not a leaf was to be seen ; when grown in this style, and seen 
from below,- its large pendent racemes of purple. Laburnum-like 
blossoms are seen to great advantage ; it was an old grafted plant 
that had been well pruned-in annually. On the terraces we observed 
some very attractive beds, planted with large crimson Wallflowers in 
the centre, edged with a row of Cheiranthus Marshalli, A large 
mass of Tree Raonies must not pass unnoticed ; a great number of 
their handsopie white and purple blossoms were fully expanded. 
Some large beds on the terraces were also filled with Ghent Azaleas, 
of mixed colours — yellow, orange, red, and scarlet. 

The interior of the Palace presented a very gay appearance, from 
the excellent arrangements which had been made for the exhibition 
of the plants, as well as from the brilUant assemblage of ladies and 
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visitors. Along the iknmetise nave of ihe building taUeB ezteiided 
to a length of about 240 yards, well filled on both sides ; in addition 
to which, other tables along the great transept afforded eighty yaihEls 
of additional space, which made a total length of plants of six hun- 
dred and forty yards ! — the great majority of which were well grown 
and flowered, and comprised the choicest of eabh dass. The exhibi- 
tion of fruit also was very extensive, and exceedingly fine. 

Among the " new and rare " plants, Messrs. Veitch, as usual, con- 
tributed very largely : one of the most conspicuous was a large 
branch of Embothrivm coccineum, said to be perfectly hardy; it 
appears to form a large evergreen shrub, belonging to the natural 
order Proteacece, a most abundant bloomer; the flowers narrow, 
long, tubular, and curved, of a brilliant scarlet, closely set among 
the dark shining foliage. Other new things comprised a species of 
Pernetfya, from Patagonia ; a much-branched, dwaa*f shrub, somewhat 
similar m growth and bloom to the old favourite Andromeda flori- 
hunda ; the flowers are, however, if possible, more abundant, but not 
so pure a white. Bendrobium VeiUhi, fi*om the East Indies, the calyx 
and petals lemon-yellow, with a large green lip, veined with maroon, 
and a tnft of fine hairs behind each flower. Odtmto^io9sum JBieheth- 
heimi, from Mexico; sepals and petals marked with crimson and 
yellow transverse bands, the liplilac-purple, the flowers borne in a lohg 
raceme. lupofa acuminata^ the blossoms small, white, tube pale gre^i. 
JRhododendi^n jtumiiriflorum, with its waxy white flowers, although 
not strictly new, yet somewhat rare, and very handsome. Messrs. 
Veitch's specimen was well grown. M. VeiiMiy with its lurge crisped 
white flowers^ has already been described. E, Srook&annmy a t^ 
difetinet but straggling grower, the floWers very thick and waxy, of a 
clear golden yellow, about an inch and a half across, its foliage is a 
very light green, long and narrow. B, PrinceH Eoyal, a hybrid between 
the preceding and M, Javonieum, in form intermediate between its 

Sarents, the flowers clear salmon rose ; a strikingly handsome and 
istindt hybrid. A new 0i99ui, with leaves sitailtir in form to those of 
the beautiful 6\ dMcohr, but much larger and not so showy ; their 
grbund-eolour deep green, marked with irregular spots df dull pink 
along the transverse veins, the under sides brownish red. Meyenio 
ereeta, of this plant Messrs. Veitch had Ja large specimen measuring 
two fbet across ; the flowers are peculiarly rich, making a beautiful 
contrast in their colours, the corolla being of a deep violet-plUm, 
with a clear yellow throat, in form resembling Thunbeiyim alata. A 
large plant of ISradeacantia diseohr, with its fine foliage of yellow 
and green. Gre^lha Drammondii, with pale jellowish green flowers, 
and narrow, grai;eful foliage. The satne fiHn exhibited also a healthy 
young plant of Wellingtonia pipaniea, two feet high, well ^othed 
with branches, spreading to the same distance. Mr. G^lendinning 
had two fine plants of hi» handsome Farfkpium ffrdndey kbA several 
specimens of Abies Keinpfm ; he also showed a larg^ plftfit cif 
Q$m§tia Dotickeltfari^ -two f^t high, with a ^ike Inuring 4 l*fg(& 
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nuinfaer of its pretty crimBon flowelrs, the leaves more than a foot in 
diameter. Leptodactyhn Califomioum, a fine plant, was shown, 
eighteen inches high, hearing a number of its pretty, rosy, Phlox-like 
flowers. Messrs. Cutbush had a specimen of Sotanupi purpureum, 
with large, flat, velvety leaves, in form like the common Coltsfoot 
{Tu69ilago)y a foot across, deep olive-green, with the veins pure white, 
wid, as well as the stalks, somewhat spinose» Mr. Epps exhibited a 
couple of seedling Ericas, one with flask-shaped flowers, white, with 
a green band surrounding the end of the tube, glutinous ; the other, 
named JS. tricolor JEppwi, of a like form, the base of the blossoms 
orange-red, shading off to white, with similar green bandj glutinous. 
An ornamental basketful of seedling Oloxinias, of the upright class, 
tastefully arranged in moss, produced a pretty effect. A fine 
standard plant of Mhododendron Dalhousianum, four feet high, was 
exhibited, which had nearly twenty-five fully expanded blossoms, borne 
in threes at the extremities of the branches, measuring from three to 
four inches across, of stiff* and waxy substance, white, tinged with 
green at the base. From Messrs. Jackson were Begonia picta, a 
native of the East Indies, having large foliage, olive-green, with an 
iri*egular blotch of lead colour between each principal vein. JB. vioi' 
nifbiia maeukUa, a pretty cut-leafed species, with a neat cut leaf, 
variegated with brown, ^ucharis grandijiora, a fine stove bulb, with 
beautiful, white, thick, Narcissus-like flowers, and fine large foliage of 
a brilliant green. Mhododendron Blandfordianutn, a large plant of 
this was shown, with but few flowers, small, and pale yellow. Messrs. 
Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, sent a tall specimen of Idlium 
giganteum, with a spike of eight flowers. 

Of new hybrid productions there were a few good things. The 
seedling Felargoniums of 1856-7 comprised Oherry-ripe (Turner), 
delicate flesh, the upper petals with a small crimson spot, lower 
lighter spots of the same tint, distinct in colour, but not first-rate in 
form; Imperatrice (Turner), upper petals crimson-maroon, edged 
with rosoj lower clear rose, large pure white centre, and good sub- 
stance; JSfr. Mamook (Turner), upper petals blotched with crimson^ 
edged with rose, lower ones deep rose, with a distinct spot in the 
way of Sanspareil; Etna (Turner), upper petals deep maroon, with 
a narrow edge of orange-red, lower flame coloured, tolerable sub- 
stance and outline ; Bose Oelesiial, a large flower, upper petals purple* 
mmson, biroadly edged with lilac-rose, lower clear rose, with white 
centre ; Evangeline (Fouquet), upper petals maroon-purple, narrowly 
margined with lighter purple, lower petals deep purple-rose, with a 
veined spot and white eye, good hign colours, and tolerable form ; 
Signora, upper petals maroon, edged with purple, lower purple-rose, 
small spot, white centre, large and good; Heaperm^ upper petals 
brilliant crimson, edged with fiery scarlet, lower petals salmon-red^ 
rather small, but a good flower ; Loveliness, upper petals with a small, 
shaded blotch of crimson, broadly edged with a lighter shade, lower 
deep, dear Bftlmon«>ro8e, snow-white centre, fine form andsubst^neei 
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The Bride, upper petals a large shaded blotcb violet-purple, passing 
off to a broad edge of pure white, lower petals very cleiur white, good 
form and substance, one of the best, and likely to prove the most 
useful flower shown, it being also of excellent habit ; Dorothea, this 
had only one bloom expanded, which appeared as near perfection as 
possible, upper petals intense maroon, with a narrow, even edge of 
rosy purple, lower clear rose, pure centre, and fine substance ; Sosalie^ 
upper petals maroon blotch, broadly edged with rosy scarlet, lower 
petals clear rosy scarlet ; Florence (Foster), upper petals maroon, 
edged with rose, lower petals clear rose, centre white, fine form and 
smooth outline. There were other seedlings exhibited, which our 
space will not allow us to describe ; those above named, however, are 
the most select. 

The successful competitors, first in each class, were the follow- 
ing: — For twenty stove and greenhouse plants in flower (£30), 
Thomas Whitbread, gardener to H. CoUyer, Esq., Dartford; for 
twelve ditto (£18), &. S. Dods, gardener to Sir John Cathcart, 
Cooper's Hill, Chertsey; for six ditto (£10), J. Peed, gardener to 
C. 1'. Gabriel, Esq., Norfolk House, Streatham ; for twenty-five stove 
and greenhouse plants, in or out of flower, grouped for effect (£25), 
Messrs. Veitch and Son, Chelsea ; for twenty Orchids, exotic species 
(amateurs), (£30), Mr, G^edney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesdon; 
for ditto (nurserymen), (£30), Messrs. Veitch and Son; for twelve 
ditto (amateurs), (i'15), S. M. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, 
Esq., Nonsuch Park, Surrey ; for six exotic ditto (£10), G-. S. Dods, 
gardener to Sir John Cathcart ; for twelve greenhouse Azaleas (£18), 
John Green, gardener to Sir Edward Antrobus, Lower Cheam, 
Surrey ; for six ditto (amateurs), (£8), Thomas Page, gardener to 
W. Leaf, Esq., Park Hill, Streatham; for twelve new greenhouse 
Azaleas (£10), John Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus; for six 
Elichrysums (£4), William Laybank, gardener to Thomas Maudeslej, 
Esq., Norwood; for ten Cape Heaths (£8), B. Peed, gardener to T. 
Treadwell, Esq., Norwood; for six Cape Heaths (amateurs), (£6), 
George Young, gardener to W. Stone, Esq., Dulwich Hill ; for six 
tall Cacti, species or varieties in flower (£7), John Green, gardener 
to Sir E. Antrobus ; for twelve Koses in pots, distinct (£10), Messrs. 
Puul and Son ; for six ditto (amateurs), (£5), Alexander JBowland, 
Rosenthal, Lewisham ; for twelve Calceolarias, distinct (£5), Mr. 
John Dobson, Isleworth; for six Fuchsias, distinct (£4), Thomas 
Beed, gardener to T. N. Farquhar, Esq., Sydenham; for twelve 
Pelargoniums, distinct, in eight-inch pots (amateurs), (£10), William 
Nye, gardener, to E. Foster, Esq., Clewer Manor, Berks ; for twelve 
ditto (nurserymen), (£10), C, Turner, Slough; for six fancy ditto 
(amateurs), (£5), A. Bousie, gardener to the Eight Hon. H. Ija- 
bouchere ; for six fancy ditto (nurserymen), (£5), C. Turner, Slough ; 
for the best new or rare plant in flower (£3), Messrs. Veitch, for 
Mhododendron Veitchii; for ditto, not in flower (£3), K. Glendinning, 
for I\a/rfu^tm grande; tot the best hardy ornamental plant, re<- 
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markable for its fine habit, or the beauty of its foliage (£3), Messrs. 
Veitch, for Wellinqtonia gigantea ; for the best seedling Pelargonium 
of 1856-7 (£1), Mr. E. Beck, for Bride; for six plants o^ Nepenthes 
with pitchers (£10), W. Gkdney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesdon • 
for six plants of Ancecto€hilua\\\di Fk^siurus (£3), Messrs. Veitch, 
Chelsea ; for twelve exotic Ferns (£4), Mr. Eobert Parker, Holloway ; 
for British Ferns (£3), Mr. T. bimms. Foot's Cray, Kent. 

The amount awarded in prizes at this magnificent Exhibition was, 
for plants, £760 5«., and for fruits, £139 15*., making a total of 
£900. We regret that we are unable to give a more particular 
account of the many new seedlings exhibited, which, however, having 
ample materials, we shall notice from time to time. The number of 
visitors was large, and every one appeared to enjoy the occasion 
vastly. We caa do no more than recommend our country cousins, 
and every one who has a taste for flowers or fine fruit, to come and 
see the floral f&tes at Sydenham, for themselves. - 




REMAEKS 0]^ THE CULTURE OF THE GREENHOUSE 

AZALEA. 

Br ME. a. W. F0EME8, WINCHESTIEB. 

CARCELT any flower in the greenhouse is more 
attractive than a well-grown specimen of the Indian 
Azalea. The abundance of its bloom, the delicate and 
brilliant shades of its colour, its compact growth, and 
pretty foliage, combine to render it an universal fa- 
vourite for the decoration of the conservatory or greenhouse. A 
well-grown plant, of from four to five feet high and as much across, 
when in bloom, presents a blaze of beauty, with scarcely a leaf to be 
seen, which is not surpassed by any other inhabitant of the same 
house. 

With the following treatment, the Azalea will be found to flou- 
rish well, having practised it myself for many years, with great suc- 
cess. When the plants have done flowering, if it is found neces-' 
sary to give them a shift, prepare some compost, consisting of two- 
thirds of boggy peat and one-third of good rotten leaf-soil, to which 
add a good sprinkling of silver sand. It is not well to sift the soils, 
as it renders them too close, and abstracts all the vegetable fibre. 
They are best mixed by being chopped fine with a spade. The pots 
used should be new, if possible, or very cleanly washed and dried, 
and one size larger than that the plant was growing in previously. 
Copious drainage munt be allowed, for nothing hinders Azaleas more 
than stagnant water ; on this will depend the health of the speci- 
men. 
When potting the plant, it is not well to place its crown too high 
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aboye the letel of the soil, nor too low ; far in one case the roats are 
^t to become exposed to th& air, and in the other, they are liable 
to rot with the water : very slightly raised towards the centre of the 
pot, I consider best. When the plants hare received their shift, I 
place them for a time in the stove, and give them every attention as 
to water, which has been allowed to become tepid and soft, by stand- 
ing near the pipes or flue all night. I also use the syringe about 
once every day, in order to give the foliage a good wash, and prevent 
insects. If the weather is very hot, I apply it two or sometimes 
three times a day. It will be found greatly to assist the growth and 
health of the plants, which, in the course of two months^ will have 
made fresh shoots six or eight inches long. 

They must be allowed to remain in their present situation until 
they have formed their next season's flower-buds, which, if the shoots 
are examined, may readily be felt at their extremities. The plants must 
then be removed into the conservatory or greenhouse to harden them 
a little, allowing, in fine weather, plenty of air ; or, if more convenient, 
they may be stood out in the open air, where they will be cool and 
airy, until the greenhouse plants are taken in for the winter. If the 

Elaqta have bloomed very profusely last season, they will perhaps 
ave in some degree exhausted themselves ; in which case tie some 
moss round the principal stems, and keep it regularly moist ; this 
will cause them to break, and grow freely. Those cultivators who 
have not the advantage of a stove may keep their plants in the green- 
house till the buds are well set, even if it allows but two or three 
weeks for setting them in the open air, which is of great service to 
them. Under such treatment, they will make plenty of root, and 
receive no injury from over-watering, for it will scarcely be possible 
to give it too frequently,.as the close mass of fibres absorb a large 
quantity of that element. Indeed, under any other system, it is 
almost useless to attempt to bloom several varieties ; and all, instead 
of bearing a meagre supply of flowers, here and there one, will be an 
entire mass of bloom, and if the stock of plants admit of the proper 
supply, the blooming season may be prolonged from the autumn to 
June. 

The accompan3dng descriptive list of Azaleas comprises none but 
such as are really good, and may prove useful to the readers of your 
interesting periodical. 

Admiration, a fine flower, pure white ground ; some of the flowers haying large flakes 

of carmine. 
Beauty of Etf/rf^e, pink, striped' with carmine ; a very distinct and f^-hlooming 

variety. 
Coccmea Bwperha^ light scarlet ; a most profuse flowerer. 
Q-Urry of Sunning Sill, bright salmon-rose, a fine double flower j very free bloomer, 

and one of the best. 
Criterion, delicate salmon-pink, edged with white, and spotted with erimson on the 

npper petals ; a fine form and substance, very fine flower. 
Coronata, beautiful bright rosy red ; distinct and free bloomer. 
Sscifufnii, vioktrrose, fine form. 



i ?i i iiff«ff , omkiige-seaiiel, deeply spotted, line form ; ooe^f tke beet. 

ifOpU I{apo^f(m, rich erim»oa-Tiolet ; a very distiapt end showy semi-double flower. 

Madan^ J^eille^s, white, flaked with violet ; good form. 

Arborea j^urpurea, a very large violet-purple flower, with bright crimson spots on ihe 
upper petals. This variety, which is one of the most showy, is known under several 
names, as eonspicua purpurea^ purpurea eleganB^ etc. 

Murra^ana^ clear rose, a fine form. 

Queen of Perfeoiioj^ rosy purple, deeply spotted. 

The Bride^ the best of the whites ; flower very pnre waxy white, and fine foliage. A 
free bloomer. 

PBrryanay orange-scarlet, fine form ; one of the best. 

Sfymmetryy lifrht salmon-red, fine shape. 

JBarelajfanOy large white, striped, and flaked with yiolet ; one of the best of the stripes. 

'kteryana^ a splendidly shaped flower of good substance ; white, some of the blooms 
striped with rose : one of the best. 

Sir Charles Napier^ an immense flower, salmon-red, fine. 

Stanleyana, clear light red, good shape and substance, large flower ; one of the 1 est. 

Nareissiflora, a double white ; free bloomeri 

DUeeta, large, shawy salmon-rose ; good substance, distinct and fine. 

Bulalie Van, OeeHy a fiue large flower, blush-pink: ; a rich spotted flower of good sub- 
stance, distinct, and very fine. 

impress Eu^eniCj transparent rose, well spotted ; a finely shaped flower. 




EEVIEW. 

JPcmttar Greenhouse Botany; containing a Familiar and Technical 
Vescription of a Selection of the Exotic Plants introduced into the 
Greenhouse. By Aoiojs CATiiOW. London: Lovell Eeeve, 
Henrietta Street. Square IGmo, 20 coloured plates, pp. 312. 
Price 10*. 6rf. 

B. EEEYE deserves. the thanks of all lovers of 
flowers and nature in all its phases, for the excellent 
series of little works which he has already brought 
out on various branches of natural history, especially 

_ Botany, and of which series the present is afresh 

volume Tlike the farmer ones, very neatly got up, carefully illustrated, 
and containing some judicious remarks. 

The authoress observes, '^ During the comparatively desolate period 
of winter, when remembrance of the past only brings regret, and 
hope for the following season is rather too distant to afford much 
oonsolation, the greenhouse offers its valuable services, not merely by 
nurturing and preserving our D^vourites, but by presenting to us its own 
peculiar gifi«, m those delicate exotics which will not bear exposure to 
our rude clime, but must be fostered by protection from the outer air, 
and occasionally by artificial heat. A greenhouse is now generally 
oonaidered an indispensable addition to a garden of any pretension ; 
and, as Cowper says, * who loves a garden, loves a ^eenhoase too,' 
for the very efficient reason, that, * there blooms exotic beauty, warm 
and anug, while the winds whistle mA the SKiowft dioacead,' " . . 
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The page^ of this little work are devoted to greenhouBe gardening) 
treating of those plants which are generally introduced under the 
shelter of glass, both summer and winter, and also those that only 
require a security from the cold of the latter season. A greenhouse 
is, in fact, simply a place secure from frost ; for when the thermometer 
falls so low that freezing is apprehended, then a fire to heat the flues 
or pipes will raise the temperature within the house, causing the 
plants to enjoy a propitious climate, whilst all out of doors feels the 
severity of the weather. Here the mild air allows vegetation to go 
on, and, contrasted with the state of the garden, the flowers seem 
doubly valuable, and more exquisitely beautiful at this season thaa 
in the height of summer. A visit to this Crystal Palace in miniature, 
when out-of-door pursuits cannot be followed, is a source of pleasure 
which few will deny themselves who have the means to gratify it. 

In the erection of a greenhouse, and choice of a suitable , locality 
for it, no plans are given, as the style, size, and aspect depend 
entirely on circumstances, and are better left to experienced persons 
on the spot. It is therefore supposed that the house is built in the 
best possible manner ; but it is advised, where practicable^ that it 
should be divided into two parts, one to 4>e kept warmer than the 
other for house Ferns, which also love a moister atmosphere than 
most other plants ; or for forcing flowers in winter, to ornament the 
conservatory or sitting-room ; or this portion may be used for pro- 
pagating. A slate cistern in one corner should not be forgotten, 
which may receive rain from the outside ; the water is then of the 
same temperature as the house, and in a more suitable state for the 
tender plants. It is a good plan also to have a small building 
attached, to be used as a potting-house, fitted up with a convenient 
table, with shelves and drawers lor bulbs, seeds, and tools. 

The house now only requires to be filled with plants, and managed 
with ordinary care, with the assistance of a gardener who has some 
experience in the subject ; one is generally attached to a good garden, 
who has the management of the heating apparatus, who knows* when, 
windows should be open or shut, water used or withheld, and all the 
little details of this kind, which must be attended to by a person 
who is on the spot at all times and^ seasons. Still a few plain 
directions mav be useful to note here ; as, that air must be admitted 
with caution if there be a tendency to &ost, but in summer and all 
warm days freely, or the plants become tender and grow straggling;' 
in winter, water is to be administered very cautiouiy, only keeping 
the earth just moist, but in spring increasing in quantity, and par* 
ticularly when the plants are flowering and in sunny weather. ' The 
sooner flres can be dispensed with, the better it is for the plants in 
general ; but still precautions must be taken against even slight &ost, 
by shutting up the house early and covering with mats. If insects 
appear on the plants, the house must be fumigated, or each plant 
washed carefully. In summer, a rolling blind is almost indispensable ; 
for as the house stands jxiore or less facing the south, the plants wilL 
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otherwise be liable to be scorched, or otherwise injured in their 
delicate blossoms." 

" Popular Greenhouse Botany" will prove a serviceable book to the 
amateur, anft as such we recommend it. 




A PTEAMIDAL BOUQUET-STAND. 

BY MB. D.' STEAD, TLOEIST, MAUSH GBOVE, HUDDEBSFIELD. 

LOWERS being among the choicest ornaments of our 
dwelling-rooms and apartments, I have devised a small 
article intended for the purpose of arranging them with 
better effect than can be done by a mere vase or jar, and 
in which the water is ensured in contact with each parti- 
cular flower-stemi preserving a fresh and beautiful appearance for a 
length of time. 

The following is a description of my inven- 
tion : — ^ 

The upper portion is a metal cylinder, pierced 
with holes all round, each of which is supplied 
w^ith water poured in at a single hole at top. In 
this consists the ingenuity of the invention, which 
I can assure your readers is effected very com- 
pletely: each hole is large enough to admit a 
nower-stalk, the water is close up to the hole, 
and is there retained. By means of this con- 
trivance, flowers with short stalks may be used, 
and they retain their beauty unimpaired for some 
time. 

[We are pleased with this Bouquet- stand, not 
only for the ingenuity displayed in its con*- 
trivance, but for the beautiful appearance it has 
when neatly covered with flowers. — Ed,] 
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JSrOTES ON NEW AN D SELECT PLANTS. 

CHEVEEIA CANALICULATA. Nat. Ord. Grasm- 
lacea. Although introduced from Real del Monte many 
years ago, this interesting Crassulaceous plant has not 
been before described by any botanist. It approaches 
nearly to M Scheerii in the flower, but differs from that 
species, in the leaves being oblong, tapering, and channelled. The 
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item ia short, tbick, uid fleshy ; leaves four to nx indies kmg, 
elaucouB, somewhat tinged with purple ; flowering Btem nearlj^ two 
feet high j raceme about nine inches ; flowers brick-red, orange 
inside, near an inch long^ a five-angled tube. BloaaotOB in the 
greenhouse in April. (Bot. Mag., 4386.) 

83. G-AADEHTA. CITBIODORA. Nat. Ord. Subiaeea. A new Qar- 
denia introduced from Natal by Messrs. Hollisson, in whose stove it 
has lately flowered. It forma a handsome spreading bnsh or 
evergreen shrub, about two feet high, bearing an abundance of 
pretty white blosBams, resembling in size and appearance those of 
the orange, of a delicious odour, similar to that of the same flower, 

' from which circumstaace the specific name originated ; the leaves are 
elliptico-lanceolate, opposite, from four to six inches long, of a deep 
green. Well worthy of cultivation. {Bot. Hag., 4987.) 

84. Begonia. Wagbmebiaita. Nat. Ord. Begtmiaeex. Another 
addition to the known species of this extensive and pretty genus. 
It is a native of Venezuela, where it was discovered by the adven- 
turous botanist whose name it bears, and by hitn forwarded to the 
Botanic Garden at Berlin ; speoimenB have since found their way to . 
the establishment at Kew. It is a free -flowering species, but 
of rather loose habit, growing from one to two ieet high; the 
whole pale sea-green, except the male flowers, which are white, of 
small size, borne in small cymes or panicles; the leaves are from 
three to four inches long, glabrous, cordato-ovate. Dr. Klotzsch, in 
his work entitled " Begoniaceie," proposes to subdivide the old genus 
Begonia ; but, as Sir William Hooker justly remarks, " we deem it 
to be most accordant to nature to preserve the genus intact, and 
consider the so-called generic distinctions recently suggested as 
sectional characters." At any rate, before the new |;enera can be 
finally decided upon, the numerous species, comparatively unknown 
to Dr. Klotzsch, of India and other parts of the world, should be 
taken into account. Dr. Klotxach proposes to call our present plant 
Jibsohoieitxia Wageitenana. (Bot, Mag., 4.988.) 

65. Xajttbosoha SAaiTTiTOLnm. Nat. Ord. Aroidea. — An old 
plant, not often seen in cultivation, but grown in the West Indies 
A3 an esculent, and a native of tropical America. It flowers in our 
stoves during the winter months. The leaves are of large size, some 
attaining almost three feet in length, broadly sagittate ; the flower is 
a spathe, somewhat like that of the well-known Siehardia, pale green 
or whitish, eight to ten inches long. {Bot. Mag., 4989.) 

86. CrpaiPEniiTM hibsutissihuu. Nat. Ord. OreUdete. — From 
Java. It is a very attractive species, blooming in the stove in April, 
are lai^, measuring in their greater diameter about five 
;al3 purple and green, with purple dots; lateral sepals 
deep green, large, with a tinge of purple. The flowers 
ire hairy, but the leaves' smooth, glabrous, a foot or mora 
t. Mag.. 49Sa) 
[LxoiA ixiHiA. Nat. Ord. AmiNMNJooM.— This very 
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prettj Aqnilegia Mas raised bj M. Van Houtte, from Califomian 
seeds obtained by that eminent horticnlturist in a collection gathered 
by M. Boursier de la Riviere. It flowered for the first time in 
Europe at M. Van Houtte's nursery, Ghent, in. 1856. The flowers 
are bright red, shaded with orange, in appearance resembling a 
beautifid coronet, borne on long, gracefully curving footstalks ; 
being qtdte hardy, it will no doubt prove a very acceptable addition 
to our stock of herbaceous plants. (Flore det Serres, 1188.) 

88. Tajtaoetum blvoans. Nat. Ord. Oomp, Anthemidece, — ^An 
interesting new Tansy from California, raised also by M. Yan Houtte 
from M. De la Riviere's seeds. It has a very handsome finely pinnate 
leaf, which, before it is fully developed, is snow-white. The flowers 
are yellow, in size and appearance resembling those' of the common 
cultivated species. (Flore des tSlmreSy 1191.) 

89. AcHiMXNES (NjasesiiiA.) amabiiiIS. Nat. Ord. Gesneriaoea, — 
This charming species, originating in Mexico, is distinguished from 
all its congeners by the form and colour of its flowers, which much 
resemble those of Gloxinia tubiflora, being rather more than two 
inches long, the tube and corolla white, the former tinged with 
yellow, aa is also the throat ; they are borne on a long spike. The 
foliage is large, of a rich green, and pubescent ; the rhizomes scaly. 
It is deserving of a place in every collection. {Flore des Serres, 
1192.) 

90. HjEMAin:HUS oisvabaxustus. Nat. Ord. Amaryllidem. — . 
According to M. Decaisne, we learn that the subject of this notice 
was received from Gtibon in 1855. In habit and flower it resembles 
other plants of the same genus, but is remarkable for the bright 
cinnabar-red of its flowers, which measure an inch and a half across ; 
the stamens are very conspicuous, and of the same tint. It will be 
an interesting novelty to the cultivator of stove bulbs. (Flore de9 
Serres, 1195.) 



NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 

ZALEA INDICA, vab. GEM (Ivery).— A flne rosy 
red flower, slightly spotted at the base of the upper 
petals, fine form and stout substance, of medium size. 

47. Azalea, Geke&al "Williams (Ivery). — Rosy 
red, a large, bold, and stout flower, of good form ; habit 
dwarf and compact. This is a great improvement on lateritaformosa. 

48. Azalea, Lobd Raglan (Ive^).— Distinct, but not striking in 
colour ; it is a sport from the old Ivery ana^ and like it in its compact 
habit, large flowers, and plrofuse bloom; the blossoms are of fine 
form, but dull purple-red tmt. 

49. AzAiiSA, Rosy Circle (Ivery).— An excellent-formed flower, 
the corolla of good substance, and nice outline. Its colour is light 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

Brttng Sfecimsrs. — It may interest such of the ifadera of tlie Cabinet as are 
engaged in the formation of herharia, to be put in possession of a speedy method of 
drying their specimens. I haye tried the phui with great success ; it is as follows :-^ 
Procure some slabs of the clay of which common flower-pots are made, of a size to 
correspond with the paper you intend to uSe, and an inch thick ; have them made with 
cylindrical holes, half an inch in diameter, running right through, from side to side, so 
as to make about a dozen pipes or channels in each slab for the air to circulate through ; 
the clay being very porous soaks up all damp, and as the air passes through them it is 
speedily carried off. Their use is to lay between every three or four groups of speci-' 
mens. Besides being porous, their weight is generally sufficient for pressing, most 
plants flat, without any additional screws or wedges, commonly in use, and I find they 
are superior to the wooden lattice frames which have lately come into use. Their cost 
is trifling, and they may be made at any common pottery. — J. J. S, 

Central Hobticultukal Society of Subket, Leathebhsad. — ^This Society 
held its annual summer show on the 12th ultimo. The weatiidr on the' occasion was 
most favourable, and it must have been very gratifying to the executive that their 
efforts were duly appreciated, the attendance being very numerous, comprising the elUe 
of the town of Leatherhead and its vicinity. The display of plants and flowers was 
good, and the competition of a truly earnest character. Among many excellent speci- 
mens of horticultural skill, those exhibited by Mr. Kail (gardener to Earl Lovelace), 
Messrs. Ohilman, Lavey, and Ansell, were particularly deserving of notice. Of Pelar* 
goniums, the most attractive were eight fancies from Mr. Kail, which were awarded the 
first prize. Messrs. I very and Son were first in Azaleas. In Boses, the cut blooms 
were most attractive and numerous, forming a grand feature in the exhibition ; some 
good collections were shown, and generally in nice condition. British and Exotic Ferns 
were in considerable force, and appeared to call forth marked attention from all present ; 
Mr. I^avey was the successful exhibitor in this class. The stove and greenhouse plants 
were in good condition; amongst them a specimen of Pleroma elegant was a veiy 
conspicuous object, being well grown, and bloomed in a compact head, measuring two 
and a half feet through, and as much high, covered with blossoms. This fine plant 
appears to merit a more general cultivation than it has obtained, and is worthy of a 

Slace in every collection. Some well-grown Achimenes were exhibited, but thinly 
owered ; also a few good Gloxinias. Space forbids notice of many other plants well 
worthy of notice. Of miscellaneous articles there were some very interesting objects, 
one of which, an exquisite basket of flowers in wax, made by Miss E. Lloyd, of 
Leatherhead, was awarded an extra prize. A very compact design or model of a flower 
garden, the production of a very intelligent gardener, Mr. J. Clarke, of Nutfield, also 
obtained a prize, being very tastefully executed ; two other interesting models failed to 
gain the good opinion of the judges. On the whole, this exhibition was of a superior 
character, and could not have failed to realize the highest expectations of its, supporters. 
The Society is much indebted to R. F. Remington, Esq., for his urbanity and kindness 
in throwing open his grounds for their use, being admirably adapted for the purpose.-:- 
A Correspondent, 

Bhtnchospebmuk Jasminoides. — This is not a plant remarkable for great beauty, 
either in blossom or foliage. It is, however, very sweet scented, and on that account 
well worthy of cultivation. It does not usually bloom well, although I have had it 
sometimes almost covered with its spreading corymbose heads of white jasmine-like 
flowers. Cuttings root freely in sand, under a bell-glass in bottom heat ; they are made 
from the half-ripened wood. When rooted, pot them off into a light, rather rich com- 
post, well drained, and set them in a close frame until established ; after this, a warm 
place in the greenhouse suits them best. As they will here make quick progress, they 
will require liberal shifts, and when in mature luxuriance they may have weak liquid 
manure in small quantities, or alternating with the other waterings ; in winter, it is 
best to keep this plant rather dry. It is a capital thing for training on a greenhouse 
trellis, the strong shoots being stopped to equalize the growth. It is a native of Sliang- 
' -% introduced by Mr. Fortune to the Horticultural Society. — B. B, 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

PELAEGONIUM ZONALE, vab. FONTATNEBLEATJ. 

INCE the introduction of Flower of the Day^ by 
Messrs. Lee, a few years back, there has been a rapid 
and very marked improvement in the class of Scanet 
Geraniums, especially with regard to ornamental 
foliage. Eor bedding purposes we have numerous ex- 
cellent varieties, displaying great variation both of flower and leaf; 
and instead of the iU-formed and scarcely attractive sorts previously 
in cultivation, we have many flowers of fine form and beautifully 
contrasted foliage. The striking variety we figure in the present 
number is a very effective plant, either as an edging for a border, for 
massing, or as a pot plant. The flowers are of good form, produced 
in fine large trusses, and of a beautifiil bright rosy pink. The foliage 
is large, and must be ranked as the most distinct of any yet out ; the 
centre is green, surrounded with a clear rosy red zone or band, and 
broad, clear, sulphur-coloured margin, very deep and ample. Its habit 
is good, and the stems stout ; altogether it is a decided novelty. Beds 
of this, with Scarlet and Purple Verbenas, will produce a charming 
effect. Mntainehleau was raised by Mr. Elphinstone. 

"We have appended a few descriptive remarks on the best sorts 
now in cultivation, all of which are much esteemed for their hand- 
some foliage. 

Jlma. — Flowers clear scarlet ; white variegated foliage ; neat and compact habit. 

Annie (Kinghorn). — Flowera bright scarlet, fine size and form ; leaves large, mar- 
gined with light cream coloor ; robust. 

Bridal Bouquet. — Flowers equal to the preceding variety ; foliage with a shaded 
red band, edged with white, very neat ; habit dwarf and compact. A very pretty 
plant for pot culture. 

Countess of Warwici {Kmghom) . — Flowers scarlet; foliage with a dark horse- 
shoe mark shaded with pink, and margined with white. 

CuJford Beauty (Grieves). — Resembles FioAver of the Day in habit 5 flowers of 
brilliant orange-scarlet, and leaves edged with deep sulphur. A fine trusser, very 
effective either for beds or vases. 

JSmperorl — Flowers bright scarlet, of fine form and size ; foliage margined with 
pure silvery white. 

S 
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Golden, Admiration, — Flowers scarlet; foliage silver striped; habit dwarf and 
compact. 

Golden C/Msiit.-— Valaable for its distinct foliage, flat and &ti£^ edged with golden 
yellow. Makes a beautiful border for a bed, and fine contrasi when intermixed. A 
very usefhl an4 pretty variety. . . . . • 

Boiel d€ duny (Elphinstone).~!Bloweri clear scarlai ; leaves amall, witH green 
centre, surrounded with a red and dark band, bordered with pure white. A very neat, 
compact grower. 

Lady Coventry (or Mangle's Silver Bedding variety). — Flowers worthless ; foliage 
distinct, variegated with white; habit trailing, and well adapted for covering beds 
when pegged down. 

Mrs. Lennox. — Flowers fine scarlet; leaves margined with very clear white ; good 
for bedding. 

Mountain of Snow. — Flowers scarlet ; foliage edged with white. 

Feach Blossom. — Flowers rosy salmon, or deep peach colour; leaves margined 
with white ; habit dwarf, and adapted for pot cultivation. 

Silver Queen. — Flowers pink ; leaves variegated with white. An excellent variety 
for bedding or pot culture. 




THE AUEICULA. 

BY P. THOMSON, ESQ. 

F all favourites of the garden, none is more worthy the 
attention of the florist than the Auricula ; a flow er of 
humble habit, but a perfect gem of teauty, and an en- 
dence of the perfection which may be attained by the 
cultivator in his attempts to mould a flower to a given 
standard. In its wild state, and on its native Alps, it is a far dif- 
ferent thing to the ** green-edged," "white-edged," and "self-coloured*' 
favourites that adorn many humble cottages in England. There it 
produciBS self-coloured and, generally, yellow flowers, growing on the 
steep and rugged mountain sides, often buried under a thick mantle 
of snow, that serves it as a protection from the rude frosts of the 
ungenial Alpine winters, and from being stimulated into premature 
vitality under the influence of rapidly increasing light and warmth. 
As the snows melt away, it makes quick growth, being assisted by 
the moisture and good drainage aflbrded by -the sloping sides of its 
native mountains. As soon as its flowers and seeds are perfected 
it begins to decline, and sinks again into a itate of torpidity. 
Although the Auricula of the florist is so diflerent in appearance to 
this humble wild flower, so much so, indeed, that many would not 
credit the fact of its being the same plant, the nearer the treat- 
ment under culture Is approximated to that nature gives them on 
their Alpine heights the better they may be expected to succeed, 
making perhaps a little allowance for the plant being somewhat more 
tendei*, and liable to disease in cultivation, than when in a Vild 
state. 

, The desideratum of the florist is to produce the finesi-sbaped 
nbwerSy to approximate as closely as possible to the ideal standard 
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ot h&mitf in this flower that good florista have established, and to 
hav^ the lai^gest trasses or clusters that are to be obtained. Ill order 
to pl*bdticfe the last requirement, however, it is necessary to stimulate 
the pknt by an uncommon richness of soil or compost, and fls regards 
the ingrfedient$ of this compost, almost all ^orists differ from each 
othfer. Soils recommended by various cultivators for almost any 
particular florists' flower differ very much, but in none so greatly as 
iii that recoriimended for the Auricula, insomuch that the young or 
iilexperlenced cultivator is either at a loss which to choose, or perhaps 
loses A considerable per centage of his stock before he is able to 
assert on what food they succeed best. As an old cultivator, I 
WOttld liever advise the admixture of so many ingredients as have 
oeen recommended by some growers ; several of a very disagreeable 
!tnd fantastic nature — blood and offal from a butcher's shambles, 
putrid yeast, and other things equally offensive as unnecessary, have 
each had their advocates, especially among old cultivators, It has 
begun to be seen, however, that the Auricula may be well grown 
"i^ithout such things, and for my own plants I employ a simple 
mixture of the following character, in which they flourish and pro» 
duce as fine flowers as any that I have had the pleasure to see, viz., 
one- third of fresh light loam and river sand in equal proportions, and 
two-thirds of thoroughly decayed and rotten cow-dung, so old as to 
have the appearance of black soil. These three ingredients, when 
well incorporated, are capable of growing the Auricula in robust 
health, and flowering it in constant perfection. All that is necessary 
is, tb keep a stock of the ingredients on hand, to supply the demand 
for top-dressing and repotting. 

With reference to the management of this flower, there is less 
difference among florists than as regards the nature of the compost 
in which it should bo grown ; all admit the advantage of imitating 
nature's proceedings as closely as possible : the frame or pit takes 
place of the covering of snow as a protection from cutting wind and 
intense frost, and the free drainage of the mountain heights is secured 
by the use of a sufficiency of broken crocks and charcoal. In the 
depth of winter, at such an altitude as they grow, little or no moisture 
falls upon them, being almost always in the state of crystalline snow, 
and from this circumstance the cultivator may take a hint to see that 
his lights are well glazed and secure at the laps, to prevent the ilj 
effects which, as might be inferred, result from drip or excess of 
moisture. My pots are always placed on a thick stratum of ashes, 
spread over the bottom of the frame, which secures them from damoj 
as well as offers a pretty good obstruction to the progress of snails 
and slugs of every description. Under this protecting man^g^mentj 
the plants will be preserved in health during the rudest blasts and 
storms of winter. With the first opening bud of spring they jnay 
be exposed to sun and air, unless the temperature be very loWj or 
winds boisterous. The Auricula begins to make rapid progress a# 
March gomes in^ and this is the best time to top-dres9 them, w4 
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indeed the only time during which they can receive much benefit 
from the operation. The way it is done is this : the soil must be 
removed as much as possible from the surface, consistently with-the 
safety of the upper fibres of the roots (which will not bear much 
interference), and its place supplied with fresh compost of the de- 
scription already pointed out. After this, water may De given once 
or twice a week with safety and advantage to the plants ; it is best 
to give sufficient to moisten the soil thoroughly, rather than to 
pursue the plan of " little and often." The vigour of the plants will 
evince the propriety of the treatment, and as the season draws nigh 
for reaping the reward of the florist's pains, every precaution should 
be taken to protect the expanding blossoms from strong winds, 
which otherwise would speedily deteriorate their beauty, and spoil 
their rich velvety corollas ; the power of the sun's rays must also 
be subdued by a screen, or their brilliance fades, and the " paste *' 
will crack. 

In full bloom, their rich and varied tints afford a pure source of 
gratification, on which I never gaze without being reminded of the 
beneficence which has strewn our path with such floral gems. 

" God might have made enough — enougli 
For every want of ours ; 
For luxury, medicine, and toil. 
And yet have made no flowers." 

When the flowering season is- past, and the Auricula ceases to 
grow with vigour, choose a convenient situation with a northern 
aspect, to protect the plants from the direct rays of the sun, and 
where they may be sheltered as well from heavy rain. It is a critical 
time, and the plants which have been confined in the frame are 
liable to sustain injury if exposed to such influences too suddenly ; 
many plants are annually destroyed from this cause alone. If a 
stage, covered with liglits overhead, and having a northern aspect, 
can be appropriated to this plant, it leaves nothing to be desired in 
this respect ; at all events, it is easy to secure a few lights by means 
of temporary framework, and so secure the stock from such untoward 
casualties. 

Early in August offsets may be removed and potted in the same 
compost as the parent plants, and it is the best time for repotting 
such as require it. The offsets taken at this time are not so liable to 
exhaust themselves, the wounds caused by the operation heal over 
more rapidly, and the old plants bear it better. Kepotting is quite 
unnecessary to be done every year. I believe every other year is 
sufficient, as the soil in the pot is not generally exhausted in a single 
season. Plants that have had offsets removed require care in potting, 
to see that the soil do not cover the wounds about the necks of the 
plants, or they will infallibly damp off*. In the wet and cold months 
of the closing year, the Auricula must be kept dry ; look to the 
glaring of the lights in time, and thus guard against drip ; let the 
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pots stand on a dry stratum, and when it is absolutely necessary to 
give water, administer it with an abstemious hand. 

On a future occasion I shall offer a few descriptive remarks on 
the best show varieties, and for the present take my leave of your 
readers with the single observation that no flower is more worthy of 
the florist's care than the **Beare'sEar" of our ancestors — our Auricula. 




ON PREPAEING THE CHETSANTHEMUM EOE 

EXHIBITION. 

BY MB. JAMES SUTTOK, -BEXLEY. 

HEYSANTHEMUMS are so hardy, and capable of 
suffering so much ill usage with almost perfect impu- 
nity, that it would appear to be almost unnecessary to 
say how they should be managed. Notwithstanding 

this, however, the great difference between growing for 

the garden and for exhibitional purposes may serve as an apology for 
offering a few remarks on managing them for show. ' 

The natural habit of the Chrysanthemum is bad and rather untidy, 
most of them growing tall, and too often naked. When the plant is 
designed for exhibition much care should be exerted to correct this, 
and present a handsome specimen. If the plants are to be shown in 
pots, and the object is to have bushy specimens with many blooms, 
take your struck cutting, or a healthy sucker early in spring, and cut 
off the top within two or three eyes of the ground ; let it have plenty 
of pot-room, and put it in the cold pit, where it may be shaded. It 
wiU begin to push out, and where one shoot takes much lead of the 
others, take off the top. By the commencement of May set the 
plants out of doors in a shady situation, or where at least they may 
be screened from the mid-day sun. Here they will require watching, 
aud must have moderate watering, the pots oeing frequently turned 
round, as well to help the appearance of the plants as to prevent 
their striking root through the pot. As the shoots push out again, 
continue to shorten them until the plants have formed nice bushes, 
or are furnished with as many branches as may be desired. By the 
end of September set the plants in a frame, so as to be secure from 
early frosts. Before doing this, however, turn the balls gently out 
of the pot, to see how they are accommodated for pot-room, as it is es- 
sential to good growth that they be not cramped in the least. Such 
as require it should be repotted in good time, so that they may not 
have to be shifted at a more advanced period, when the buds are 
much expanded. In blooming-time, if a little behind the season, they 
may be placed in the greenhouse, where they will be hastened. When 
coming into bloom, water with a little manure- water, made &om a 
shovelful of decayed cow-dung to three or four pails of water; it 
should be supplied with due caution, however, and after every third 
or fourth common watering will be sufficient. Plants thus treated 
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make handsome specimens, and are noble objects, although the flowers 
will not be so large as when fewer of them are allowed to remain on 
the plant. 

To obtain larger blooms it is a good plan to strike the top cuttings 
of a plant in July, and grow them in small pots in the open' air, shift- 
ing them as the roots require it; these wiJl bloom earlier than the 
others. After having a shift and being well watered, place them in 
a frame in September, where they may remain a while, and afterwards 
be placed in the greenhouse, where they will have a little increase 
of temperature, and their blooms wiU be developed to a much superior 
size to those on bushy plants grown as before specified. Being made 
from late cuttings, the plants will be much more dwarf than they 
would otherwise have been; early cuttings especially, Wlien not 
made of the extremities of the shoots, would tend to produce tall 
plants. The cuttings tal^en off in July may be grown either in 
small pots, and afterwards shifted from time to time, or transferred 
at once to six-inch pots, on the one-shift system ; the advantage of 
using small pots to begin with is, that we have a means of checking 
any tendency to over-luxuriance by lengthening the intervals of the 
several shiftmgs. To produce the largest-sized blooms, there is no 
superior plan to that of growing the early cuttings or suckers as 
luxuriantly as possible, without regard to the height of the plants ; 
and when the blooms exhibited are to be cut, the habit of the ;^lant 
is a matter of no importance. The early-struck cuttings ^ sliould be 
placed in thirty-two-sized pots in rich soil, as soon as they will bear 
j*emoyaJ, and when fit, shifted into a larger size ; and if they should 
not ))ioom before they have filled these pots, water them with dilute 
licjuid manure every two or three days. All blooms intended for 
ajiow must be screened from the effects of frost, which may come on 
unexpectedly : a greenhouse or pit is therefore indispensable. 

of tne large-flowering show varieties the following are some of 
the )!)est: — Aijred Salter, delicate pink, incurved, large and fine. 
Annie Salter, clear golden yellow, large. Beauty, peach-blus}i, 
incurved. Calypso, lilac, edged with white, incurved. C%risiophe 
Colomh, reddish violet, large, incurved. t>ejiance, white, incurved. 
J)upont de VJEure, orange and carmine, incurved; a fine show floWer. 
JElizaheth, incurved, white ; very fine. Formosum, pale sulphur, 
incurved. Goliah, very large, incurved, white ; a fine show flbwer. 
Sermine, blush, tipped with purple, incurved ; a perfect gem. 
Jenny Lind, sulphur, yellow centre, incurved. King, light peach, 
incurved, large and fine. Le Frophete, golden fawn ; splendid show 
fower. Madame JPoggi, chestnut-crimson; an old but fine show 
I jiwer. jljJiars, light red ; a large, incurved show variety^ Miss Kate, 
4^cpte lilac, fine Fio Nono, Indian red, with golden yellow tips ; 
\ niie, inourved sho\y flower. Queen of England, splendid blush, in- 
curved, jfiabefais, carmine and yellow, incurved; a fine shoWVariety. 
^ffcine^ gold an4 Ifrbwn tips, early and fine. Mosd mysiic'd, ci'iBamy 
•ose, incurved, good. Stetlaris glohosa, deep carmine and "White, 
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incurved ; fine show flower. Versailles Defiance^ bright rosy lilac, 
fine. Vesta, incurved, ivory-white. Vuloan, bright red-c|rimson ; a 
very fine show flower. 

Amongst the Anemone-flowered show flowers I can recommend 
the varieties named below. Diamant de Versailles, pure wliite 
guard petals, with a rose centre. Fleur de Marie, splendid snow- 
white. Gluek, splendid golden yellow, large. Madame Qorderau, 
fine sulphur. Madonna, sulphur-yellow, with a deeper centre. 
Marguerite d^Anjou, fine nankeen. Marguerite de York, canary and 
dark yellow. Nancy de Sennet, beautiful pure white; fine form 
Meine Marguerite (F.), large, fine yellow. Jtose Marguerite, bright 
rosy guard petals, with a light centre ; very distinct. 

From the above lists, which contain all the best in each clays, tlie 
amateur will be able to select a very distinct and fine collection, and 
may compete at the autumn Chrysanthemum shows with every 
chance of success, if the remarks on their culture be followed up. 




ON GAEDENIA EADICANS AND FLOEIDA. 

BY A nobleman's FLO WEE GAEDENEB. 

JVtONQ- the most delicate and fragrant early flowers 
these Gardenias may be classed ; for they are now 
forced forward in abundance to meet the demands of 
our markets and gardens, and cultivated to a great 
extent for. cut flowers. Both the above species strike 
freely from cuttings placed in silver sand, under bell-glasses, if 
favoured with a gently bottom heat ; their after-management is 
equally simple, if, after sufiicient root is made, they are potted off" and 
transferred to a common hotbed, plunged to the rim, and kept grow- 
ing till they actually flower ; the principal thing to bear in mind in 
their cultivation is, that they delight in moist peat, and in nothing so 
much as a common hotbed. A few pots in a cucumber frame will 
do well, insomuch that they who grow for supplying Covent Garden 
find it the most profitable as well as the most effective ; the heat 
afforded is just what the plants require, keeps off" red spider, thrip, 
mealy bug, and other entomological pests, to which they are so liable 
in the stove- When the plants are large, they should be transferred 
to a moist stove or orchid-house, or they are in danger of receiving 
a check they do not get over without considerable care and trouble, 
and frequently not at all. If cuttings are taken off at the time when 
last year's shoots have made all their growth, they will root and flower 
before they are more than three inches high, and even in thumb-pots, 
although for specimens ttiis would not be allowable. Few plants 
lurpass them in delightful fragrance, and they yield an abundance of 
W^ly blossoms ^t a time when they are very serviceable. 



DESIGN FOH THE GROUNDS OP TWO SMALL VILLAS. 

BX T. BDT&ES, XSQ. 



Smaxl villa residences are occasionally attaclied in couplets. The 
accompanying design embraces rather more than half an acre. The 
garden fronts of tGe houses are intended to be entered through a 
plant-cabinet, or small conserratory. Prom the coach-entrances 
there is a walk leading to the domestic apartments of each honse. 
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The houses are supposed to be elevated, and are entered through a 
porch with steps. In the corners of the shrubberies there is a small 
summer-house to each, and a site indicated on the lawn for a vase, or 
for some article of embellishment. 

Eeference, — Fig. 1 1, house ; 2 2, kitchen department ; 3 8, 
plant-cabinet, or conservatories. 




SEASONABLE HINTS ON THE PELAEaONIUM. 

BT MB. JAMES GLABKE, inTTFIELD, NEAB BEIGATE. 

HILE the display of bloom which the present season 
has afforded is fresh in the minds of cultivators, I 
avail myself of the occasion to submit a few season- 
able hints to the readers of the Cabinet, with the 
_ full assurance of their utility, and the conviction 

that tbis favourite flower cannot be grown to so great advantage 
under any other system ; in this opinion my experience fully bears 
me out. 

At no other period is the future success of the cultivator so much 
at stake as from the present time to the close of the year. When 
the plants have been cut down, and as soon as they have pushed 
shoots to a suflRcient length for them to endure the operation of dis- 
rooting, not a day should be lost in performing it, after which every 
encouragement should be given to assist their progress and growth 
before the close of tlie year. That this is most essential to the pro- 
duction of bloom no one will question, neither does it require a 
repetition of facts to establish what must be self-evident ; for if left 
to form both their wood and flower in the ensuing year, neither is 
brought to perfection. "Where such is the case, all possible means 
are employed to obtain growth, and thus the quantity, as well as 
quality, of the blooms becomes impaired, and are necessarily inferior 
to those plants that have had their growth promoted during the 
autumnal months. 

While on this subject I may also refer to over-potting the Pelar- 
gonium, which I consider generally objectionable; its effects are 
distinctly shown, in most instances, by long shoots and a very flexible 
growth — a deformity open to the censure of all having any preten- 
sions to floricultural skill. Erequent and judicious shifts — the bene- 
ficial exposure of every part of the plants to the influence of sun and 
air, watering, and careful attention in tying and shaping them, are 
the principal points to be attended to in their after-management. 
As they are coming into bloom, shading is an almost indispensable 
requisite, although, where the foregoing system is acted on, this will 
be found less necessary. The best time to flower the Pelargonium 
is from the middle of May to the close of the third week in June. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE EOTAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 

EEGENT'S PAI^K. — 

HE last floral fete of the season took place on July I, 
under rather uufavourable circumstances arising from 
the state of the weather, consequently, as might be ex- 
pected, the number of visitors was not nearly so great as 
is generally the case. The display of plants was good, 
however, ancj the same may be said of the fruit. Collections of 
stove and greenhouse plants were in abundance and in good condi- 
tion, comprising Allamandas in fine bloom, Ixoras, Heaths, Dipla- 
ijfeniag, MondeletiaSy Fleromas, Upacrises, etc., and an immense speci- 
men from Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, of ]\feyenia erecta, 
nearly six feet high? covered wifch its lovely blossoms, excited great 
interest. Orchids were contributed by the usual exhibitors, the best 
,!f)eing from I)r. Butler, of Woolwich, reflecting great credit on his 
intelligent gardener, Mr. Keel. Messrs. Veitcb had also a fine group, 
in which we noticed two plants of Saccolabium guttatum, one with 
sixteen long spikes of its lovely blossoms. Plants with ornamental 
foliage were well represented by several exhibitors ; the finest came 
from Mr. Parker, of Homsey. Mr. Salter, of Hammersmith, showed 
an intieresting group of hardy variegated plants, deservedly admired. 
0ape Heaths were very good, and JEhichsias also ; Mr. Brav, gardener 
o ^Paron Goldsmid, showed a group, each plant clothed from top to 
^otjiom with flowers, and ranging from six to eight feet high. Tfie 
collections of cut blooms of Moses were in great number, and highly 
admired : one variety only. Lord Itaglan, need be specially noted 
iiere ; its blooms were very fine and large, of a brilliant scarlet — indis- 
pensable in every good collection. Ferns were in excellent condition 
and in considerable numbers. The Pelargoniums were scarcely so 
good as at J;he previous exhibition, but comprised a few promising 
novelties. Among new plants Mr. Epps showed Acer Negundo, a 
yariegated Maple ; Messrs. Veitch, Thujopsis dolalrata, and the 
white Ixora acuminata ; Mr. Matthews, of Clapham, had fine speci- 
mens of Jfji\ium excelsum, with bufl-colpured flowers ; Mr. Smith, of 
^ornsey, a new white corolla Fiichsia, very piire, and of good form, 
named Princess of Prussia ; Messrs. JacWsoii, of Kingston, two new 
Orchids, one an Anguloa, with creamy w'hite blossoms. A few Pinks, 
Pansies, and ^alsams were fine. Mr. "^atson's new double purple 
Petunias were large and showy, as were some variegated-flowered 
y^rieties. 

EoUowing so nearly on the previous exhibitions, a more extended 
notice of the present is unnecessary. 



\ 



GlUJrHNe-WAX.— Take four proportions Jjy weight oj pitch, an equal quantity oi 
resin, two of bees* wax, one of hog's lard, and one of turpentine ; melt and mix them weQ ; 
spread it on brown paper, which, when cut into atrips, can be easily applied. — Nemo. 
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ON BOSE-STOCKS, AND BUDDING. 

BT KB. HBITBY DYEB. 

T may not be out of place perhaps at this season to offer a 
few remarks on the management of Bose-stocks in summer, 
together with a hint on budding them, more especially as 
early in this month is the beet time for performing the ope- 
ration, 
'iiie number of stocks collected every winter for budding on has 
now reached A prodigious amount, and the number of those who bud 
their own plants has also vastly multiplied. When we consider the 
enchanting grace and beauty of this favourite flower, and the ease 
with which varieties may be propagated by budding, we need not be 
surprised at such a result. 

Autumn, and even through the winter as late as January, is the 
proper time to collect stocks ; previous to planting, let them be 
trimmed, but not too closely, at the root, so as to leave but little of 
the old stump, cutting off all decayed parts. The stems are to be cut 
to the reouired height, a short distance above an eye, sloping a little 
from it, and then they are ready for planting in a rich soil. They 
will make an abundance of fibres, and during the ensuing summer 
produce a number of shoots on which to operate in budding. 
jLltbough it id a very general practice to trim the stocks to the few 
branclies required for budding on, and frequently to cut in these, 
it appears tb me contrary to sound practice, and the principles of 
Vegetable physiology ; for where the branches are shortened and the 
lungs of the plant (the leaves) nearly if not entirely got rid of, the 
^ap remains ih the cells of the stock in a crude state, and the follow- 
ing spring it often happens that the buds fail or the stock dies off ; 
especially is this the case when the more delicate kinds have been 
budded, as Tea, Bourbon, and China Boses. The vigorous kinds 
have a better chance of taking hold, though ,not so well as if the 
'branches had been left unmolested. My practice is to leave the 
f^tocks to grow, and when budding to remove only such leaves, and 
rtther parts as happen to be in the way ; on this plan it AVill be found 
fch(3 buds "take** more readily than by the old plan. The stocks 
iieed no further attention until the buds have united, when they 
require to be untied ; the branches may be left entire to the com- 
inencement of the following March, when such as are unbudded 
should be* cut in close to the stock or branch, and the budded ones 
shortened to about four inches from the bud. "Where the stocks 
have been allowed to grow and elaborate sap, the effect is surprising, 
to see the luxuriant shoots made from the bud during the first season. 
The proper time for budding depends, in a great measure, on the 

§onditio<i of the stock and buds : July and August are in general the 
Wda/i taonths. The Dog-roii6, generally used for working on, may 
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be budded at this time and tbrough September ; though in this case 
a great deal depends on the weather and the free growth of the stocks 
and buds. Those Roses that perfect their growth early, as Gallica, 
Proveuce, Moss, Damask, and Austrian, are best budded in August, 
while the stocks that are late, and those of luxuriant growth, as 
Manetti and Crimson Boursault, succeed better if worked in Sep- 
tember, choosing warm weather, when they take readily ; Perpetual, 
Noisette, Tea, Bourbon, and all the autumnal Boses of late growths, 
for which the Manetti StK)ck is so excellently adapted, may be worked 
during the latter month. When autumnal Roses of the classes just 
mentioned are intended to be budded as standards on the Dog-rose, 
they may be worked as early as July or August, and with, consider- 
able advantage. 




NOTES ON SEED AND SEEDLINGS. 

BY AK OLD AMATEUB, MIDDLESEX. 

HERE was a time when, with all the enthusiasm and 
jealousy of the old school, florists indulged in the dog-in- 
the-manger-like feeling that induced them to throw away 
or destroy any really good seed rather than sell it or give 
it away, so that others might have a chance of raising 
new varieties equal to their own. In my past experience I have 
known many whom nothing would induce to part with a single grain 
of seed that was at all likely to produce a good flower, yet it was not 
bad feeling *that produced this exdusiveness. If Hortulanus were 
lucky in his Pink seed, and saved an ounce instead of a few pods, he 
could not find room to sow perhaps a twentieth part of it, nevertheless 
he had an excellent chance of producing a good novelty among the 
few that he could sow and grow ; but if he let out his seed, he would 
be giving a rival, or a dozen rivals, an equal chance of beating him, 
therefore nothing would induce him to part with any portion of it. 
Put forty years to a man's life, and he thinks differently ; for times 
have changed, and much of the selfishness and exdusiveness so pre- 
valent at that time has vanished, and it is much easier to obtain good 
seed than formerly. In consequence of this, a marked improvement 
has taken place, and really good flowers ai'e produced in an mcreasing 
ratio. The late Mr. Baron raised the character of the Hollyhock 
from a coarse, flimsy, and almost worthless flower to very near per- 
fection ; Mr. Hunt, of Wycombe, did the same with the Sweet Wil- 
liam ; Mr. Thompson, of Iver, was equally successful with the Pansy, 
and Mr. Glenny with the Balsam. Mr. Baron was one of the first 
liberal men who let his seed go among the florists, and every on6 who 
purchased it raised good flowers. Mr. Hunt presented his seed to a 
nurseryman, but from want of care the improvement stopped, and 
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has not since been equalled. Nothing is easier than to lose high 
ground if we are careless. To take a case in point : a gentleman, with 
whom I am well acquainted, purchased six classes of Balsam seed, 
but, in ignorance of which were the proper flowers to save seed from, 
he saved all he could, even when the plants, which were many of 
them ill grown, had exhausted theii; strength and were bearing 
weakly on their lateral branches, which always seed freely ; he saved 
even the pods from the semi-double blooms. Here, then, the character 
of the seed was destroyed ; yet he advertised his seed as obtained from 
the stock of the party he had purchased it of, and even gave it away 
under the same high character, a proceeding not only damaging to the 
fame of the grower, but leading to disappointment and distrust. This 
arose entirely from ignorance of the proper principles of seed-saving. 
Paying a visit the last season to Mr. Glenny, who has raised the 
finest Balsams I ever saw, I found in his possession twelve hundred 
potted plants in fine condition, and furnished with maguificent blooms* 
From this stock, as I was since informed, that gentleman saved but 
four ounces of seed that he could depend on as first-rate, and two 
pounds that was of a more doubtful character, and which he refused 
to let out. It were much to be desired that growers generally would 
imitate the foregoing examples; then reliance could be placed on 
having something good, and we should be saved the vexation and, 
too frequently, disgust which arises when inferior flowers are so 
generally raised from seed supposed to be the best that is to be got ; 
and, nevertheless, saved from weakly and worthless flowers, mixed 
perhaps with some that is really good, although, under such promis- 
cuous saving, the proportion is very small indeed. 

I would urge amateurs to save seed themselves, and always have 
ajittle to spare. Let them obtain a few of the very best plants they 
can get, whether Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Pansies, Pelargoniums, Antir- 
rhinums, Sweet Williams, Pinks, Carnations, Picotees, Tulips, Auri- 
culas, Polyanthuses, Calceolarias, Verbenas, Cinerarias, Petunias, or 
any other flower they delight in, or that they would be famed for ; 
grow them together, but away from all other inferior plants of the 
same family, and save the seed. It may be they obtain but a few 
grains (for the higher the breed, the less are the plants inclined to 
perfect their seeds), and raise novelties for themselves. When they 
have done all they can, and have made use of the best means, there 
will always be plenty of inferior character among the progeny, and 
indeed worse than the parent plants ; the amateur may proceed, 
however, vnth. a well-grounded hope that he will speedily obtain a few 
worth keeping. On the other hand, if seed be saved from the best 
plants, and there be inferior ones in the neighbourhood, his hopes 
will be disappointed : so much more influential is a common thing 
than a good one, that it will often spoil the whole. It is a very 
common practice for those who grow quantities of anything, to go 
over the stock, and mark the best to save seed from separately. They 
might as well save it from the whole, however ; and such persons 
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wonder at their produce being bo inferior. A doable bliie Con- 
toIyuIub has recentlj been introduced irom Germany; and of this I 
obtained seed, and sowed a qnantity for cnridsilT ; it happened that 
out of three dozen plants I obtained but five double-flowered oneSj 
and those showing single blooms I pulled up as soon as ihe^ showed 
themselves, leaving the doubl/B to seed by themselves. Perhaps the 
|)roduce from these will come more true to their character ; but there 
can be little doubt that the German seeds were saved from doubld 
flowers, merely marked for that purpose, and lefb to grow atnong the 
mass of single ones by which they were surrounded. The invariable 
rule should be to save seed as long as you please from first-fate 
flowers removed from the influence of inferior ones ; for if there be A 
space that bees or flies can thrust their trunk into, or introduce A 
leg so as to reach the pistillnm or point of the seed-vessel, you will 
not fail to have plenty, indeed a great majority, of worthless flowers 
among the produce. Some flowers may be profitably fertilized bj 
ourselves, simply applying the poUen or dust from the anthers of 
one flower to the pistillnm of another, before it |has had a chance of 
being impregnated by others ; but if we select flowers of good pror 
perties and different colours, and grow them together, the insects will 
often do the work better than we can. If any one be ambitious to 
improve an annual, and is therefore obliged to begin by sowing se^d, 
let him pull up any plant that is no better than ordinary, as soon as 
it shows flower, to distinguish its character ; where there is a visible 
improvement let it stand, and continue to destroy the rest. When 
this rule is followed for a few seasons, the result will certainly be 
most gratifying. 



NOTES ON HAEDT BVEBGREEN8. 

BY CLEBIGU8. 

{Continued from pa^e 15t).) 

^^ INUS LAEICIO, Corsican Kne.— A very Valuable 
B^ timber-tree, and a noble omdment fi^r large grounds. 
^* It is remarkable for its large spreading roots, which 
^^ often creep above the surface of the soil; it attains a 
■ height of a hundred or a hundred and thirty feet, and 
is of r^pid growth, reaching maturity in about seventy 
years. The leaves are nluch longer on young tree^ tha^ on old bnes; 
being in one case about four inches, and in the other aboiit half that 
length, twisted, and ofadqtk, intense green. The cones are egg- 
shaped, sometimes slightly curved, four inches long, Sienna brown; 
frequently two or three together, bgrne horizontdly.. Its wood is 
^ry resinous, and the bark sometimes peels away. Erom Gorsica, 
?ilj) Spain, Cal^bria^ and Greece. 
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JPlpimilid; Motintain titi€i:— At it great elevtttirtii thi« form» A 
low spreading bush, and even in other situations it rarely attains 
more than from twenty-five to forty feet. The leaves are from one 
to ttf Inches long, stiff, curved, and often twisted ; cones an inch 
and a half long, olUnt ♦ branches slender, the lower oiies creeping, 
and feometimes rooting in the ground. It inhabits Switzerland and 
the central parts of Europe. 

P. resiiMsa^ Resinous Pine. — The clear red colour of the bark Of 
this species had giten it the common name bf Red Pine, and irt North 
Afflferica the immeuse forests of this tree have a grand effect. It 
grows from seventy to eighty feet high, and averages j when full 
grown, two feet in diameter of trunk. The leaves are six inthes 
long, collected in bunches or tufts at the ends of the bratiches, dif- 
fering in this particular from the Corsican Pine, to which it has in 
other points some resemblance ; cones two inches long, upright, 
sometimes singly and occasionally two or three together. Its wobd 
is much esteemed. 

P. unciiiata, var. humilis, Mhugo Pine. — Inhabits the mouii- 
tainous districts of soath-western Europe. It is a very dwarf species, 
averaging only six or seven feet, forming a much-branched, low tree, 
and composing almost impassable thickets in its native localities. 
The leaves are placed very close, from one to one inch and a half 
long, slightly curved; conbs small, roundish, scales destitute of 
hooks. This variety is suitable for grounds of limited extent. 

P. cemhroides, Cembrian Stone Pine. — Highly ornamental, and 
well deserving cultivation in limited grounds, as its growth rarely 
exceeds twenty feet ; its slender branches are produced in whorls, 
the leaves rather more than an inch long, light green, and covering 
the branches closely ; cones from two to three inches long, somewhat 
ovate and conical ; bark nearly smooth. It inhabits mountains in 
California, growing at an elevation of 10,000 feet, and is therefore 
perfectly hardy with us. 

P. Fremontiana, Premont's Stone Pine. —Like the preceding, this 
is a dwarf-growing kind, from California, reaching about the same 
height when full grown ; the trunk from eight to ten inches 'in dia- 
meter. The leaves vary from one to three inches in length, of a 
bright shining green, more or less curved ; cones two inches and a 
halt* long, ovate, glossy brown. The seeds are eaten by the Indians, 
and have a pleasant iiavour of almqnds. Premont's Stone Pine is 
found on the sides of the Great Snowy Chain, in California, extending 
over a length of three hundred mile^. Very ornamental. 

P. Pinea, Italian Stone Pino. — A tree of slow growth, but of very 
peculiar appearance, contrasting well with others. When full grown 
it forms a flat spreading head, and bears but few side brancnes. The 
leaves are dense,, of a deep green, the young ones whitish, from 
seven to eight inches long, and the bark reddish brown ; cones ovate 
or roundish, nearly six inches long, and arriye at maturity the thir^l 
year. Its seeds are white, of an agreeable taste, and nearly an in$hi> 
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long. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and grows 
from fifty to sixty feet high. 

Araucaria exceha, Norfolk Island Pine. — This striking tree is 
now well known, and although not perfectly hardy, as a little pro- 
tection in winter is required, especially for young plants, it is indis- 
pensable in every choice collection of trees and shrubs. In Norfolk 
Island it is a very lofty tree, reaching two hundred and thirty feet in 
height, with a perfectly straight trunk, which is free from branches 
up to about one hundred feet, and bears a pyramidal head. Young 
trees are very beautiful objects, with horizontal spreading branches 
in whorls, closely set with foliage. As the trees increase in age, the 
branches become pendulous. The leaves are about half an inch long, 
of a light green ; the cones from five to six inches in diameter, almost 
globular, of a light brown colour. 

Ounninghamia Sinensis, Chinese Cunninghamia. — ^This species will 
stand our winters in a sheltered situation, and there forms a hand- 
some middle-sized tree, with branches in whorls, the upper ones 
ascending, and the lower horizontal. The leaves are stiff" and sharp 
pointed, about one inch and a half long ; the cones are small, about 
the size of a walnut, round, and drooping. It inhabits the southern 
provinces of China, and is also cultivated in Japan. 

No. II. — The Cypbess Teibe. 

Thuja orientalis, Chinese Arbor VitsB. — A well-known handsome 
shrub, very suitable for forming hedges, being of a compact upright 
growth. In its native countries, China, Japan, and the islands of 
Niphon and Sikok, where it is found in rocky situations on the 
mountains, it forms a large tree. 

T. pendula, "Weeping Arbor Vitse. — A very elegant plant, indige- 
nous to Mount Halkan, in Japan, and is extensively grown there as 
well as in China for its very graceful and ornamental habit. It is 
perfectly hardy, and forms a small tree, from ten to twelve feet 
high. 

T, cuneata, Chili Arbor VitaB. — A very beautiful hardy species, 
of rapid growth, forming a tall tree in some situations in the cool 
valleys of the Andes of Southern Chili. It [somewhat resembles an 
upright Cypress in growth ; foliage a shining green. 
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FLOEA OF THE INDIAN AECHIPELAGO. 

HEEE is scarcely any part of the globe more richly 
adorned with fioral gems than the islands of this group. 
The most conspicuous are those of Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Java. Here Nature has strewn her richest gifts ; there 
is no form of magnificence and beauty under which she- 
'uoesnot present herself, from the quiet loveliness of the secluded 
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yallej, to the grandeur and sublimity of aa alpine landscape, *^ You 
breathe," says an old author, ''in the Eastern Archipelago an air 
impregnated with the odours of innumerable flowers of the greatest 
fragrance, of which there is a perpetual succession the year rounds 
the sweet savour of which captivates the soul, and inspires the most 
delightful sensations. The inhabitants of these spots are passionately 
fond of flowers ; there, females are never considered dressed unless 
decorated with a profusion of them, and whmi any beautiful thing is 
to be expressed, the name of some flower is made use of." 

The prevailing colours of the floral productions in these islands 
are yellow and red, though other tints are frequently seen. Some of 
the most showy of the Indian flowers are produced on large trees, 
although great quantities grow on shrubs and humbler plants. 
Creepers and climbing plants are here found in great abundance ; 
their per^me is generally oppressive and heavy when near, but when 
inhaled at a distance they are found to be of the sweetest odours. 

The island of Borneo produces many gaudy and elegant flowers. 
One species of Rhododendron may well be termed gorgeous ; it grows 
with its roots twining around the trunks of the forest-trees, and bears 
large heads of flowers of pale but rich yellow to a reddish salmon 
colour, which in the sun sparkles with the brilliancy of gold. There 
are several other species of this showy tribe — crimson, red, and mix- 
tures of the two colours. The Clerodendron here forms a shrub ten 
to twelve feet high, bearing at the end of 6very branch a loose spikQ 
of rich scarlet-crimson flowers, projecting two feet above its foliage. 
The stems are red, while in the centre of every flower is a white spot, 
the whole forming a handsome pyramid. When this shrub has gone 
out of bloom there remain on every stem four-seeded berries, of a, 
deep blue, which, contrasting with the crimson stalks, render the 
plant as gaudy and attractive as when in full bloom. There are also 
varieties of the Clerodendron with white and scarlet coloured flowera. 
The Bringa Kasihan {Ctelo^yne), or *' Flowers of Mercy," are highly- 
fragrant, tinted with delicate white and orange. There are many 
beautiful flowers which grow most abundantly on the banks of the 
Eornean rivers, amongst which is a very fragrant Bignonia. Of 
climbing plants, this island produces a great abundance, one of which, 
a Bauhinia, is totally new and un described ; when in full bloom it 
bears luxuriant clusters of gaudy crimson flowers. The Hoi^a impe^ 
rialis has been found loaded with bunches of its purple and ivory- 
coloured blossoms. Another of the same genus, named after the 
Earl of Auckland, is hung with bunches of a large size and rich 
hue. 

In the woods many beautiful parasitical plants are seen. Captain 
Mundy mentions some of them, adorned with lovely blossoms, com- 
pletely wrapping themselves in close, thick matted folds round the 
supporting trunk, which they continue to encircle until it perishes 
in tiie close embrace, and moulders into a heap of vegetable matter« 

Several species of the curious Pitcher-plant {Nepenthes) inhabit 
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these ialandB. The N. Sqfflem grows on the rocky islands in the 
neighbourhood of Singapore, and seldom exceeds fire feet in height, 
while the speciea named after Sir William Hooker is found in the 
bottom of deep jungle-valleys in Borneo, climbing to the top of loft^ 
trees. Some of the pitchers, at the eitremities of the leaves, will 
hold & pint of water. Two epecies have been observed : one deep 
green above, and reddish peach colour beneath, and the other green, 
spotted and speckled with purplish red. 

.AT. ampuUaeea is also found here ; it is a climbing plant, the sterna 
drop by degrees from the supporting trunk, and moulder on the 
ground^ when they are covered in a short time with vegetable matter, 
which forms a coating of earth about them ; from this spring nume- 
rous shoots, which in time become new plants, and the spot of ground 
is thus gradually covered with a carpet, as it were, of these curious 
formations, over which are scattered a number of the pitchers, and, as 
the leaves gradually develtme, wither and disappear, when the plaata 
begin to flourish luxoriantly and climb among the trees. 
[To be continued.) 



NOTES OK NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

. UTA VIBESCENS. Nat. Ord. Bromelweee.—JL plant 

A of very little beauty, bearing spikes or scaues of greenish 

S' white flowers two feet high, in March. It is a natire of 

some part (the exact locality unknown) of South America, 

_^_^ probablr Venezuela or New Granada, and requires stove 

treatment. The plant is of moderate size, the leaves pale green, 

Taoca-like, from one and a half to two feet long. {Sot. Mag., &91.) 

92. Baososzirssoii Txitohuhith. Nat. Ord. Xlrieaeem. — Our 

readers will have already become acquainted with this fine plant from 

the notices of it inserted in the accounts of the exhibitions at tbe 

Crystal Palace and Chiswick Gardens. It is a small or moderate 

sized shmb, the branches covered with smooth, shining red or deep 

brown bark ; the leaves obovate, from three to four inches long ; the 

flowers are home three or four t^ether, very lai^, measuring five 

inches and upwards across the mouth of the corolla, which is pore 

white, with a stripe or tinge of green at the base of the upper lip ; 

the margins are curied and crisped, much resembling Azalea crwjM- 

■ ' I respect. Messrs. Veitch, after whom the species is 

duced it from Moulmein. {Bot. Mag., 4992.) 

)BOBiiiM CRBPiDATUM. !Nat.Ord. Orekidece. — Avery beau- 

bium from Bengal. '1 he blossoms, which measure about 

a half in diameter, are creamy white, the petals and s^ala 

pale rose, and the centre of the labellum widely blotched 

yellow. Although resembling in some decree D. erefa- 

owera of this species are considerably lai^r, and the 
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petak and sep&ls broader, and more rounded at the apex. It is a 
desirable addition to this lovely tribe. {Bot. Mag,, 4993.) 

94. DosomcTJH BoxjBOiBi. Nat. Ord. Composita.^M, Bourgeau 
detected this highly ornamental greenhouse plant at Barraneo 
del Angostura, in the Canary Islands, in 1855, whence seeds were 
forwarded to the Kew establishment, where plants have bloomed 
profusely. It is much like a Cineraria both in dower and habit, 
differing, however, in minute botanical peculiarities unnecessary here 
to mention. The flowers are light purple, with a deep crimson or 
maroon-coloured eye, borne in large corymbous heads. It grows 
from one and a half to three feet high. (Bot Mag,, 4994.) 

95. EoBSTTHiA BUSPENSA. Nat. Ord- Oleacew, — ^An improvement 
on the well-known J^. viridissima, the segments of the corolla being 
broader and larger, and of the same golden hue. This appears to be 
the original species on which the genus was founded, although named 
by Thunberg Syringa suspenta. It was introduced by M. Yerkerk 
Pistorius into Holland as far back as 1833, but does not seem to 
have been brought into this country until recently. Notwithstanding 
its being obtained from Japan, it grows there only in a state of culti- 
vation, and is, doubtless, indigenous to China. It forms a straggling 
much-branched shrub, of somewhat pendulous habit. When trained 
against a wall it has a handsome effect, producing its rich large 
flowers before the leaves make their appearance. {Bot. Mag,, 4995.) 

96. CiBBHOPETALUH CuMiNOHii. Nat. Ord. OrohidecB, — -An early 
spring-flowering Orchid, which originally bloomed in this country 
with Messrs. Loddige as far back as 1841. It owes its introduction 
from the Philippine Islands to Mr. Cuming, whose name it bears. 
Its flowers are arranged in a small depressed umbel, spreading in a 
semicircle, and are of a rich reddish purple colour. {Bot. Mag.^ 
4996.) 

97. Bbyokia lakiosa. Nat. Ord. Oueurhitaeem, — ^This plant, 
although possessing no very attractive flower, is, nevertheless, in leaf 
and fruit ; the latter is of the size of a small cherry, perfectly sphe- 
rical, banded and marbled with white on a bright green ground. It 
is half hardy, and has a pretty effect when trained on a trellis. It is a 
native of Ceylon, and therefore requires to be raised in a rather warm 
temperature eariy in the spring, without which precaution it will not 
ripen its fruit in this climate. It is a vigorous grower, and was culti- 
vated at Paris, at the Museum of Natural History, in 1855. {Flare 
des Serrety 1202.) 

96. LiLiUK suriCTTM. Nat. Ord. Idliacea, — Introduced in 1824 
to the gardens of the Horticultural Society, but was afterwards lost. 
It has been reintroduced by Mr. Fortune, who forwarded it from 
China to Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot, where it has again 
flowered. A dwarf-growing species, not exceeding about a foot in 
height. The flowers, which are produced in an erect, loose raceme, 
are three inches across, of a rich orange-scarlet. It is a good acqui- 
sition to this numerous and beautiful family. {FUre des Serres, 1206.) 
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frequeatly, and give water in moderatioQ ; Tree, re-shift into larger pots, cat df aU 
flower-buds and Literal shoots chat iippear till December, they will then have attained 
several feet in height, and may be allowed to flower. Nicotiana^ sow seed towards the 
end of the month in pots of light, rich, finely sifted soil, just enough to cover them, and 
place in a hotbed. PetUttemon speeiontm, this seeds freely, and ripens towards the 
close of the month. The seed should be sown in pots or pans, in a compost of loam 
and sand, as soon as gathered, for if kept till spring, the plants rarely come ap till the 
foUowing year. Place the pots in a cool firame, where Uiey may remain through the 
winter. Those raised last year will now require shifting into larger pots, allowing 
plenty of air and water. Rose*, see last month's directions. 

CuLTu&AL DsPABTKBjiT IN THE G&EKNHOUSX.— ^za^iM, and othcr planta of 
this class that have set their buds, may be removed out of doors to a sheltered situation. 
Calceolariat, repot and place in the shade. Chryeinthemums, procure a stock now of 
any desired ; stop the leading shoots, if bnshy specimens are wanted. Erica* and 
EpacrUe*, when out of flower cut them in judiciously, to make them bushy. Pelar- 
gonium*, the plants that were cut down last month, and are now broken sufficiently at the 
eyes, may have the soil shaken off, aud be disrooted, after this they should be placed in 
a close frame, or gentle bottom heat, until again rooted to the sides of the pots, then 
give plenty of air, but shelter from heavy aud sudden rains. Shift' and stop cuttings 
that are well rooted. Seed may be sown as soon as ripened ; cover slightly with soil, 
and when required, water with a very fine rose or brush ; when sun is strong, shade. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Gekeral Operations. — Air^ admit freely, unless the temperature oot of doors be 
low at the end of the month. OuUinga, as soon as sufficiently rooted to bear removal, 
pot them off to get established before winter. Decayed leave*, clear away as &st as 
they appear. Insect* are now abundant, keep them nnder by every availaUe means. 
Moisture, afford daily, by waterii^ the paths where Orchids and oUier succulents are 
grown. Plants in beuket*, dip in water every few days j those in flower may have 
reduced temperature. Temperature, see that it is not too high ; also look to the heating 
apparatus, to have it in good order. Top dres* and tie up occasionaUy. Water, reduce 
in quantity as summer passes over ; nse the sponge fireely to keep foliage dean. 

OuLTiTBAL Department. — Achimenes, when done blooming, lay the pots on their 
sides out of doors, where they may be preserved from wet and damp, to keep the bnlbe 
in a quiescent state. Dendrobiums, when their new pseudo-bulbs are perleeted, reduce 
the supply of water, and place them in a lower temperatnre ; the same treatment may- 
be pursued with Epidendrums. Ge*neria* and Gloxinia* may have the same tnat* 
ment as Achimenes. Ixoras, last month's directions may still be carried out if ne- 
glected then. JusHcias, Clerodendrons, and other rapid-growing plants, may have a 
shift. Passiflora* and other Climber*, prune-in freely, and tie up. 
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Fexnch Pelabgoniuvs. — During my attendanee at the recent HorticnHnral flutes 
at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, I was much starndE with the a^iearanoe of that 
class termed ** French, or Spotted " Pelargoniums, and would feel obliged to the Editor 
of the Cabinet if he would favour me with a descriptive list of a few of the best and 
most attractive varieties in present cultivation.-^ jIjbmw«. 

[Ernest Duval, lilac-purple, all the petals veined and blotched with maroon. 
Eugene Duval (Mielle^), rosy purple, with a light centre and "edging ; showy. James 
Odier, violet-rose, with a white centre. Madame Gorbay, bri^t rosy scarlet, with 
white centre ; very striking. Madame Heine, upper petals deep maroon, edged with 
white ; lower, white, with a reined spot of rich maroon. Madame James Odier, rosy 
searlet shading to violet ; extra fine. Madame de Xjamoriciere, salmon flesh oolonr, petals 
iqiially blotched with crimson-maroon. Monsieur Droqnet, earmine^ ^tn^fsd and shaded 
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with maroon, wbife centre. Monsieur de la Galiss^rie, rich orange, with a distinct 
maroon spot in each petal. Ne plus UMra, bright deep crimson, with very dark veins 
and blush centre. Perujgino, large, deep rose, with a maroon spot in each petal. 
Pescatorei, orange-red, with a tinge of salmon, each petal equally spotted with maroon, 
centre white. Princess Matilda, upper petals deep black, edged with white ; lower, 
white, with maroon spots. Roi des Pourpres, dark purple, blotched and veined with 
chocolate. Triomphe de la Tour, deep rose, strongly veined with crimson. Verschaf- 
feldtii, upper petals deep chestnut-crimson ; lower, rosy flesh, with crimson spots and 
veins. The above selection comprises the most distinct and striking of this pretty 
class, which, although wanting in form, are very showy, and please by the brilliancy of 
their colouring, and beauty of tiicir regular spots. Few plants are more ornamental for 
the conservatory. — ^Ed.] 

Tea Rose, Mrs. BosanqiTet.— I have a fine dwa^ budded plant of this Bose 
which has not bloomed since the first season it was planted, now three years ago ; its 
bloom was then very profuse. The plant seems in excellent health, and is very vigorous, 
with strong shoots, which havB been pruned-in regularly in the month of November. 
It is in good strong and rich soQ, well manured each season. If you, or any of your 
numerous correspondents, can inform me where I have erred, or what is the cause of the 
failure, I shall be much obliged. — Jufia. 

[We have no doubt it has been treated too kindly ; the soil is too rich, which 
causes it to produce wood instead of flowers. If taken up early next year, about the 
beginning of March, and roots pruned (shortening the largest, but not interfering with 
the fibres), and replanted in a poorer loam, without manure of any kind, we doubt not 
bnt a profusion of bloom will follow.— Ed.] 

Pomegranates in Pots. — "Will you inform me how I am to treat these plants in 
order to make them bloom well in pots ? — J, M. L. 

QFhey must not be allowed to grow too luxuriantly ; for if stimulated to produce 
wood, no flowers can be expected. They require a dry, warm atmosphere ; generally 
car climate will be found too damp for them to succeed well. They must have all the 
son possible during summer, and especially the autumn months ; allow them to rest 
during winter ; push them forward in the greenhouse in early spring, and agaiu expose 
them to the action of the sun in autumn. Do not water too liberally, and you will 
succeed. — Ed.] 

LuiCTNOUS Plants. — The phenomenon of phosphorescent dead wood is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in some parts of the humid mountainous provinces of India, and I am 
perfectly familiai* with it. At Darjiling, in the Sikkim Himalaya, during the damp warm 
summer months (May to October), at elevations of 5000 to 8000 feet, it may be wit- 
nessed every night by walking a few yards in the forest— at least it was so in 1848 and 
1849 ; and during my stay there billets of decayed wood were repeatedly sent me by 
residents, with inquiries as to the cause of their luminosity. It is no exaggeration to 
say that one does not need to remove from the fire-side to see this phenomenon, for if 
there is a log of partially decayed wood amongst the fire-wood, it is almost sure to glow 
with a pale phosphoric light, if the candles be removed and the fire low. A stack of 
fire-wood collected near my host's (Mr. Hodgson) cottage, at 7400 feet elevation, pre- 
sented a beautiful spectacle for two months, and on passing it at night, I had always to 
quiet my pony, who strongly objected to it. The phenomenon invariably accompanies 
decay, and is common on Oak, Laurel {Tetranfhera), Birch, and probably other tim- 
bers ; it equally appears on cut wood and on stumps, but is most frequent on branches 
lying close to the ground in the wet forests. I have reason to believe that it spreads 
with great rapidity from old surfaces to fresh-cut ones. I'hat it is a vital phenomenon, 
and due to the mycelium of a fungus, I do not in the least doubt, for I have observed 
it occasionally circumscribed by those black lines which are often seen to bound mycelia 
oh dead wood, and to precede a more rapid decay. I have often tried, bat always in 
vain, to coax these mycelia into developing some fungus, by placing them in damp rooms, 
etc. When camping in the mountains I have caused the natives to bring phosphorescent 
wood into my tent, for the pleasure of watching its soft undulating light, which appears 
to pale and glow with every motion of the atmosphere ; but, except in this difference of 
intensity, it presents no change in appearsuice night after night. Alcohol, heat, and 
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dryaeii looa diuiute il ) electricity I aater tried. It Ium no odour, aad mf dog, who 
had ■ Sne ume of Bmcll, paid no heed when it was laid aoder hit noM. As fiti u mj 
obterrMioai go, Mi pbiaameaoa of light ia eoafined to the lower orderi of Tegetable 
life, to tbe fuDgi aloae, aod i« not depeadent oa irritabilitjr. I hare never wen lumi- 
noa> flower! or rooti, nor do I kuow of mj authenticated iDitaace, aoch, namely, as may 
not be explained bf the pretence of mycdium or of animal life. In the enimal king- 
dom lamiaoaity is eontined, 1 belieie, to tbe lavertebrsta, and is eapeciallj commoa 
amongst the ftadiata and Molliisca ; it ii also frequent in the EntomosCraeoiu Crastaoea, 
and in larioua genera of inost orders of insects. In all these, even in tbe Sertalarin, I 
have iiivariabl; obsericd the light to be inereaied b; irritation, in which nspeet tha 
Inminositf of animal life differs Crom that of the Tegetable.— /. D. ZT. (Sard. Ciroa.) 
ClBBUS DiaooLOB.— I anccesd in growing this well in eqnal parts of light torfj loam 
ud pest, with a little leaf-soil and coarse grittjr sand, to Iceep Uie compost porons. It 
mnst be well druned with lu^ crocks, covering them over with rongh lurly peat, as 
drainage made vith unall crodu soon becomes choked np. II is worse than useless for 
any pisnt after It has been removed from a three-inch pat. The Ciiuaa require! a high 
tamperatare, and mait therefore he placed in the hottest part of the store or orchid- 
home, and shading most be particdarlf attended to on bright days. This latter is 
esaentiallj reqnitite, in order to prodnce that inlensitf of colonr which makes it so 
charraing. Moit pWti require strong solar light tfl bring out their colonra to perfec- 
tion ; but the one imdei consideration is an eiception, whidi is readily accounted for hy 
tracing the plant to its natural habitat, where the aun ii scarcely able to dart his fiery 
rays through the dense mass of lumriant vegetation by which it is surrounded, but 
whose burning heat, acting on the saturated moas-clad soil, causes a thick vaponr to 
eihale, which is highly congenial to vegetable life, but Cai otherwise to the botanical 
rambler who may prolong bia stay among these unhealthy Bhadea. It is admiraUy 
adapted for trailing np a pillar, oi on the end walls or diiisiona of the stove. If trained 
np the rafters the young ahoots mnat be allowed to hang down, or the effect wonid be 
partially destroyed by the snrbce of the leaves turning to the roof instead of facing 
the observer's eye. It is also equally anitable for pot onltore, and in this ease any 
trellis may be used that taste may suggest ; probably one of upright piUar-Uke farm 
will be found to be as suitable for displsying its varied tints as any that may be devised. 
A* antumo approaches, the supply of water must be gradually diminiihed, and the 
plant kept rather dry from November till February, allowing it only juet sufficient 
water to keep the roots healthy. This partial rest will enable it to start into growth 
with renewed vigour in the following spring, when the former treatment may be 
resumed. — 3. P. 

OLlAHTHira Funic BITS.— This is loo often treated as if it were very lender ; but, 
in common with moat plant* of New Zealand, it may be made to bear our climate most 
readily, if grown against a ^nth wall, with the slight protection of a mat in winter, 
'ffheu grown aide by lida with the Wtitaria SiitmRi, they make really a aplendid con- 
trast, as I have seen in the garden of a friend of mine. Notlui^ can look bettei! than 
these two plants for a wall.— £. F,. T., Truro. 

AirruMNAL Crocuses.— These bulbs grow freely in a rather dry, deep loamy soil, 
and may be regarded as hardy in our climate, if they are preserved from the injurious 
infloenee of dunp in the soil ; as their vegetative development takes place during oar 
moat inclement weather, it may be proper to give them a abellcied situation, such aa 
the foot of a wall or building. Dutil they become much more abundant, however, they 
can hardly have much iuQnence on ont-door gardening. They are invaluable, neverthe- 
iB pot plants for the deeoratioa of greenhousea and sitting rooms dnring the later 
inal months, when few flowers remain. In pot-cniture they ahonld have good- 
d well^drained poIs of sandy loam and leaf-mould, and should he grown in a cold 

Jiey may be removed while in bloasom to the situations they nre required ' 
1 after flowering ahonld be returned to the frame, and slightly protected 
reatber. They are increased by tbe offsets from the old conns ; and also 
y seeds, which may famish the means of increasing the variety of these 
aents, a point to which greater attenlion deserves to be paid. Will. 
) interesting tribe in bnndF — (^Hoqiie. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GLOXINIA SPECIOSA, tab. HYBEIDA EEECTA. 

No. 1, Madams Picotjline. No. 2, FuLGBirs. 

No. 3, Helen op Oelbans. , ' . * 

|HE erect-flowering Gloxinias are now universal 
favourites, and since the original or type of the class^ 
G, Ff(flana, was raised, about twelve years ago, a marked 
improvement has taken place, which is still going on, — an 
instance among many others of the result of careful hybri- 
dization. It is a remarkable circumstance that the accidental variation 
from the normal structure or habit of the Gloxinia should have been 
perpetuated in the erect- flowered varieties, all having their rise from 
Mffiana. As ornamental plants for the stove or greenhouse, and 
adapted alike for pot or basket culture. Gloxinias possess merits of a 
high order, not only arising from their beautiful flowers and foliage, 
combined with dwarf, compact habit, but from the ease with which 
they may be cultivated or propagated, and the length of time during 
which a succession may be kept in bloom. Any one possessed of a 
warm close pit may grow them very successfully in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand, the peat being broken up into lumps. Free drainage 
IS essential, as they require an abundance of water when in a growing 
state. When the leaves begin to decay, in the autumn, the supply of 
water must be graduallyjdiminished, and when they have died off, the 
pots containing the tubers may be set away on any dry shelf where 
they are secure from frost. In spring they may be repotted, and 
started in succession, to keep up a supply of bloom throughout the 
summer. K started in autumn they may be had in flower during 
winter and spring. 

The three handsome varieties figured this month were raised by 
M. Jager, gardener to the Grand DukeofSaxe Weimar, at Eisenach, 
a gentleman who has been very successful in raising many novelties, 
and who has devoted a large share of attention to this favourite 
flower. 
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In addition to the three kinds figured in our illustration the 
annexed descriptive list of a dozen choice erect-flowered varietieB 
comprises some of the best at present in cultivation. 

Alba Aurifi^lata. — Pure w^itet with, carmine-rose-coloofed throat. 

J)Umyd%8, — Centre of the tube white, the upper part sorroaaded with pale rose, 
mottled with earmiae apots, and deepening as the colour extends half- way up the seg- 
ments of the corolla. 

JDonna Colonna. — Centre of the tuhe pure white, surrounded at the month with a 
circle of rosy violet, extending half-way up the segments of the corolla. 

Eloisa. — Centre of the tube p^e bkisht passing into purple near the mouth, seg- 
ments of the corolla separated by a narrow sinus or opening, blotched with deep crimson, 
nearly covering the entire petaL 

Gentiana. — Tube and segments fine purple or plum colour. 

Imperatrice Eugenie. — White tube and segments, with bright purple-crimson throat. 

Ipomoea. — Tube pure white, segments violet-blue. 

Marie Paulotona. — Tube and throat white, segments porcelain-blue. 

Princess Royal, — Corolla large, tube white, or pale sulphur, s^glne^t3 4^<si^te lilac- 
blue, with a white spot at the base of each, surrounded with a ring of dariter lilac. 

lUn des Belget, — Throat white, shading into pale crimson and rich plum-purple in. 
the segments, which are blotched about hair-way up ; a very distinct, neat flower. 

Tarragona. — Throat pale, carmine, deepening half-way up the segments. 

Watertoitch. — ^Tube white, with a zone of delicate rose surrounding the mouth. 




A DBSC»IPTIVE LIST OF ONE HUNDRED OP THE 

BEST BOSES. 

»r OKj; WHO b:as attehdbd ths jsxmBiTioHS, 

S the time for planting Bones is drawing near, it may- 
prove serviceable to manj of the amateur reader* of 
the Oahinet to give a descriptive list of some of the 
best Boses in cultivation, as an ^jssistance to intending 
purchasers. 

In making out the following list, I haye been guided by my notes, 
taken during the course of my attendance at the late exhibitions, 
corrected by one of the most extensive growers of this favourite 
flower, and, to make them more select, I have confined the list to one 
hundred varieties ; as such, it may perhaps prove useful, and is at 
your service. 

The great beauty of this class fully repays the e&tra care and 
attention tha high cultivation which they require demands. Luxemr 
bourg and Princesse Adelaide are robust growers, and ought not to be 
ov^-pruned, but thinned out, and their shoots tied down to induce a 
more abundant bloom; the dwarfer ones may be pruned doser. If da- 
sired, th^y may be grown ae pillar Boses. JBaronne de Waaaenery ronj 
red, vevy double, large, and flowers in dusters. De Meta, large and 
double, fine bright rose. Lainii, rosy crimson, with a tinge of purple. 
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large, fine, and double; a Tigoroiu grower. Lusrnnbtmra, crimaoiipred, 
tinged with purple, large and double ; very Tigoroua. i^rinceste Ad^ 
hide, light rose, in clusters ; a splendid flower. Unique de Frwenee^ 
superb white, blooming in large clusters ; very double. . 

PBOYENOE, OB CABBAGE. 

This class contains some varieties that are remarkable for their 
fine globular flowers and delicious scent. The soil in which they are 
grown can scarcely be too rich, and they should be pruned in closely 
Adrienne de Cardoville, deep rose, large and fiill ; a distinct flower 
Crieiata, clear rose, with lighter edges ; the buds prettily created 
Beine de Provence, pinky lilac, large and double ; a strong grower. 

OALLIGA. 

These Boses form very compact heads ; their flowers are valued 
for their bright, high colours and extra form, and are all first-rate exhi- 
bition flowers ; moderate pruning is best for them. Boule de NanieuU, 
. purplish crimson, the centre sometimes glowing crimson-red ; large, 
distmct, and good. Dtichess of Bucoletteh, deep rose, with bluah 
edges, large and very double, fine. Latour d^Auvergne, rich car- 
mine, sometimes inclining to purple, with a brilliant centre ; large 
and fine. (Eillet parfait, ground pure white, broadly striped with 
rose and crimson, very double; a superb flower. 8ha]beepeare (or 
JSjgan), velvety crimson, shaded with purple^ fiery centre ; large and 
very full. William Tell, rosy blush, with paler edges ; a superb, 
large, and full Rose, of vigorous growth. 

HTBBID PBOTBNCB. 

This section being mostly moderate growers, require pretty dose 
pruning. They are of delicate colouring, closely allied to the Pro- 
vence and Ghdlica Eoses. Blanehefleur, white, suffused with delicate 
rose ; an abundant bloomer, large, and perfect form. Oomieeee de 
Segmr, light flesh, delicate, full, and fine. 

HTBBID CHIKA. 

In pruning, these Boses should be weU thinned, and the flowering 
branches shortened but little. The strong growers make fine jdllar 
or climbing plants. Most of these Eases are almost perfection itadif 
in form and size. Blavrii, No 2, rosy blush ; very large and fi^e. 
Brennue (or Brutus), vivid carmine, superb, large and foil ; a vigo- 
roua grower. General Jacqueminoi, purple-crimson ; fine form, and 
very large. Madame Plantier, white, blooming in laige dusters. 
Magna Boeea, fine light pink, very large. 

HTBBII) BOTJEBGN. 

The foregoing remarks on pruning Hybrid China Boaea are 

equally applicable to this section. Charles Omal, rosy pink> e^oal- 

.e«t fiirm and sise. CUnedoU, brUUant crimson, extra large and 
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double ; a superb flower. Comtesse Molsy delicate rosy pink ; fine. 
Coupe d^RiU, fleshy pink ; a noble flower. Las Cases, bright rose; 
an immense^flower. raul Perras, beautiful shaded Eose ; large, full, 
and^flne. Paul Eicaut, bright rosy crimson, globular, and iiill ; a 
splendid flower. 

ALBA. 

This comprises a limited but beautiful section that require but 
ordinary cultivation. The dwarf growers may be pruned rather closely, 
and the more vigorous kinds not so much« JffeHcite Parmeniier, rosy 
blush, with lighter edges ; very double. Madame le Oras, pure white, 
centre tinged with cream colour ; a beautiful large flower. Sophie 
de MardlUf, delicate blush, with rosy centre ; fine when in bud. 

damase:. 

The damask section will bear a rather free pruning, are perfectly 
hardv, and form a very attractive class. Madame Hardy, snowy 
whiter fine. Madame Stoltz, lemon-white; compact and superb. 
Semiramis, rose, with a creamy buff" centre ; very large and double. 

HTBEID PERPETUAL. 

Bich soil and rather close pruning are necessary. They are excel- 
lent pot Eoses, and the strong growers make fine plants for pillars. 
The long period during which they continue to bloom, from early in 
June to the beginning of November, is alone a great recommendn- 
tion, without respect to their brilliant colours. Alexandrine JBaeh- 
metoff, bright rosy carmine ; large and full. Auguste Mie, light rose ; 
a beautiful, large, globular flower. Augustine Mouchelet, rosy crimson, 
with a deeper centre ; blooms in clusters, and fine size. Bacchus,, 
crimson-scarlet, free; an improvement on Geant des JBatailles. 
Baronne Mallez, crimson-red; large and fine. Baronne Prevost, 
rosy blush, large and extra ^1 ; a very fine Hose. Caroline de San» 
sal, clear blush, beautifully cupped; large and fine. Colonel de 
Bougemont, deep rosy pink. (hmte de Nanteuil, deep rose, with 
shaded edges ; fine form. Duchesse d^ Orleans, lilac blush ; very large. 
Duchess of Sutherland, light glossy rose ; a magnificent fiower. Empe* 
reur Napoleon, deep crimson, shaded. Oloire de Bosamene, bright car- 
mine ; large and showy, semi-double. Giant des Batailles, scarlet-crim- 
son; double, and very fine. General Jacqueminot, scarlet-crimson ; very 
large. Impiratrice des JFranpais, flesh colour, w^hitish centre ; a&ee late- 
blooming variety. Lion des Combats, reddish violet, sometimes shaded 
with scarlet ; splendid. Lord Baghn, deep velvety crimson, edges 
rather tinged with violet ; new and fine. Madame DSsire Giraud, 
lush white, striped with carmine ; large and distinct. Madame Do- 
\age, light rosy crimson : fine. Madame Laffa/y, crimson ; beauti^. 
\Ladame de Manoel, light shaded pink. Madame Masson, superb 
haded crimson. Jfa<2a«i« P^oe^, rose; fine -shape. Madame Vidot, 
ilusby tinged with salmon ; a finely cupped flower* Mrs, Bivers, 
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light flesh ; good habit and form. Pauline Zansezeur, bright crimson, 
changing to violet. Prince Leon^ brilliant crimson; very double, 
new and fine. Queen, bright rose ; large. Queen Victoria, white, 
shaded with pale pink ; large and full. Beine dee Flews, rosy pink ; 
a perfect flower. Souvenir de Leveaon Gower, crimson-red, changing 
to ruby ; very fine. Triomphe de Paris, rich deep crimson ; one of 
the finest of the section. William Griffiths, lilac-rose, compact. 
William Jesse, crimson, tinged with lilac ; very fine. 

PEBPETUAL MOSS. 

Similar treatment to the foregoing suits these autumnal moss Eosea 
also. Alfred de Dalmas, rose, with lighter edges ; blooms in clusters. 
Madame Edouwrd Ory, light rosy carmine ; full. 

BOUBBOK. 

These are a very free and hardy class, generally blooming in au- 
tumn. The vigorous-growing kinds make beautiful pillar or climbing 
Roses. Addale, blush white ; large. Aurore de Ghnde, deep crimson ; 
superb. Comte de JRobinski, deep scarlet-crimson ; large, full, and a 
beautiful flower. La Quintine, bright crimson, changing to velvety 
maroon ; new and fine. Madame Nerard, silvery pink, with a deeper 
centre ; superb. Paul Joseph, deep velvety crimson ; large and mie. 
Queen, delicate creamy salmon ; free bloomer. Souvenir de la Mai' 
maison, clear flesh colour; a magnificent fiower. 

OHIKA. 

Adapted for planting in beds or borders, as well as for small 
pots. Eugenie Beauhamois, lilac-lake colour; a beautiful flower. 
Madame Bureau, fine pure white. 3Bellez, white, with a lemon 
tinge ; excellent for pots. Mrs. Bosanquet, delicate pale flesh ; 
flowers in clusters, large and beautiful. 

TEA. 

Tea Eoses are rather tender, requiring a protection of fern or 
other branches in winter, and free drainage ; they are unequalled 
for forcing. Adam, blush pink, with salmon centre; very large, 
and sweet scented. Bougere, bronzy rose ; very large. Comte de 
Paris, creamy rose ; large and perfect. Devoniensis, lemon-white ; 
very large and fine. Blise Sauvage, pale yellow or straw colour, 
with buff centre ; very fine. Gloire de Dijon, buff'-yellow, shaded 
with salmon, very htrge ; one of the finest Aose?. Madame Wilier^ 
morz, very light nankeen, with salmon centre. Nareiste, pale yel- 
low ; beautiful. Niphetos, lemon-white, sometimes pure white ; very 
large and beautiful. Safrano, apricot colour when in bud, changing 
to nankeen ; a splendid flower. Souvenir d^un Ami, shaded rosy 
salmon. Ticomtesse de Cazes, yellow, with bronzy centre ; large and 
double. 
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Noiaettes bloom in eummer and autumn, many bearing inunense 
cluBtere. Tbe true NoiBettes are perfectly bard;. The Btrong-grow- 
ing kinds are also well adapted for climbers. Jaune Detpres, bronsy 
biS"; large, Zamar^ve, lemon-yellow ; large and superb. Mitt 
QUgg, pure wbite, with a tinge of blush in the centre ; dwarf habit, 
good. So^terre, large, bright sulphur-yellow. 



PLANTS SUITABLE yOR SUSPENDING IN BASKETS IN 

THE GEEENHOUSE AND CONSEEVATOET. 

BY A hobleuait'b FLOWEK BABDEKEB. 

^NE of the ohief attractions of a greenbonee or conBerva- 
I tory conBiBtB in viewing a number of handsome tnuliDg 
b plants, growing in buBkets and other neat-looking recep- 
' tacles, suapended from the roof and hanging gracefoUy 
__^_ down. Indeed, there are many plants which cannot be 
seen to so great advantage in any other situation, and in some plaoM 
where olimbera cannot conTenieutly be trained, a few pretty pots or 
baaketB, judiciously introduced, will lend a charm to the house which 
it would otherwiae be destitute of In the cooler temperature of the 
greenhouse or eonserratory we may avail ourselves of a great range 
of subjects, far more numerous indeed than in the stove ; but while 
deacribing Buitable plants, I have in the following list ccmflned my- 
self to such as are easily managed and prodsce the best effect. 

Aotut graeillimvt is an excellent subject, bearing long branches, 
drooping down on all sides, and covered, when in flower, with elegant 
little yellow and orange pea-shaped btosaoms.^ It may be increased 
and grown like Heaths in sandy loam and peat, (hlampelit tcaber (for- 
merly Eccremocarput) grows well and bloasoms freely for along time; 
bright orange, OampamttafraaiUg,BxiitMe for tmaR 'baaketB; blossoms 
i^ear blue ; branches long and slender ; grows well in leaf-mouldj peat, 
and loam, and readily increases by division. C'«reu« ; of this genus there 
toe several species suitable for basket culture, and in euch a position 
they not only do well, but are very handsome when in flower; the' 
only thing necessary to be remarked in their treatment is that they 
' ept almost withont moisture throughout the winter. 
mt ; few plants are more showy than this, when bearing 
iiglove-like flowers, and we generally find it occupying 
□B as we are now treating of, however few other plant* 
I. It requires a rich soil, and should have a rather large- 
with plenty of room to droop. Seed sown in a hotbed 
ords an easy method of obtaining stock for the purpose 
kets ; prick out the young plants while in the seed-iea^ 
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and keep repotting until large enough^ but take care to stop them 
in firequentlj, to obtain plenty of lateral branches. Dillwynia sessi- 
liflora, a New Holland plant, bearing very numerous drooping 
branches and small orange flowers ; suitable for small-sized basKets, 
where it is a pretty object when in blossom ; flourishes in peat, 
mixed with a little loam and silver sand. Disandra prostrata, a plant 
of a naturally drooping habit, bearing numerous, pretty, yellow star- 
like flowers* It is easily propagated by division of the root, and 
grows IQ a rather rich soil, ^piphyllvms ; like the Oereusea^ there 
are many plants of this genus oithe Cactus tribe that may be made 
to do well in such situations, and have a gorgeous appearance when 
in bloom« Their treatment has nothing peculiar, except the with* 
holding of water in winter, and a liberal supply in summer, with a 
rather rich soil, rendered open by a mixture of broken crocks and 
some lime rubbish, to ensure a &ee drainage. Some of the best are, 
Jir. Ackermanni, flowers scarlet ; U. aufantiaeum, orangC'red ; E, 
Bridgesii, scarlet, shaded with bright purple, a very fine species ; E. 
tTenkmaonii^ bright scarlet^ leaves large ; J?, splemens, light scarlet, 
rety abundant bloomer ; JS. Bussellitmumj light purple ; E. tnmoatum, 
pink ; and E. trtmcatum, var« violaceum, a splendid species^ bearing 
mther large, rich, violet-purple flowers. Euoheiaa ; there are many 
of pendent habit that may be grown in baskets, and few thiiigs look 
better, as any one who has seen the splendid plants suspended at the 
Crystsd Palace and elsewhere can bear witness* Geranium ; the Ivy- 
lefued variety is another plant well adapted for this purpose, and 
when mixed with other things, the rich green of its leaves has a 
happy effect, as well as its pale pink flowers* Hardenbergia mofw 
ph/lla is a rather straggL'ng plant, but with judicious treatment looks 
well, and bears its pretty spikes of blue flowers in abundance. Peat, 
loam, and sand suit it well. Seliotropium ; several varieties are 
excellent for smaU-sized baskets. Hihbertia ffrossulariafoliay i^ith 
leaves resembling those of the Gooseberry, coloured on the under side, 
and bright yellow flowers ; makes a capital plant ibr suspending, as it 
aot only has a good eflect, but continues in bloom foi' a long time, 
which is no small recommendation. Loam and sandy peat grow it 
well, and cuttings strike freely under a bell-glass in sand* Kermedya ; 
of this genus there are several plants that may be made use of, all 
beautiful^ bearing neat showy flowers, of varying tints of red and 
orange. Sandy-peat soil is most suitable, and stock may be increased 
either by seed or cuttings. Zantana miniata, ofocea^ Sellowii, and 
several others, are nice things for baskets, and look well when mixed 
with Lobelias and Heliotropes. Lohelia erinus and such like pro- 
cumbent varieties are elegant, either by themselves, or as a mixture 
with other plants. Lophospermum scandens is another of the best 
subjecti, used extensively for famishing the baskets in the Crystal 
Palace. Propagated bv seed sown in a hotbed in March ) pot off 
whan large enough, and continue shifting until requited for the bas^ 
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kets ; cul^ngs taken off at midsummer will strike in sandy loamy in 
a frame shaded from the sun. Old plants generally become naked 
near the base of the stem ; it is best, therefore, to renew them as 
soon as they become at all unsightly. Lottt9 Jacobceus ; a pretty 
little plant for small baskets or mixtures, contrasting well by its rick 
velvety brown. flowers with the other plants. The soil should be 
rather rich, and light ; seeds and cuttings afford a ready means of 
increase. Ltfswutehia nummularia, although a hardy, native plant, 
answers basket purposes, and should be grown out of doors in pots, 
and introduced into the house while in flower ; it is very pretty, bear- 
ing a profusion of pendent stems and yellow star-like blossoms. Xy- 
copodium; several of these ornamental ''mosses," all of the easiest 
culture, are valuable as affording a green undergrowth to Fuchsias 
and plants with rather naked stems ; others hang down a con- 
siderable distance from the pot, and their Hght, airy appearance 
has a charming effect. They serve also to keep the soil cool 
and moist, when planted with other things. MtmrandyoB ; several 
species answer well, and may be treated like Lophospermums. Me- 
sembryanthemums ; there are a number of species weU adapted for 
basket culture, requiring similar treatment to the Cactus tribe. The 
following are among the best : — Jf. cnMnmHum, orange ; M, hlandvm^ 
white ; M, coeemeum, scarlet ; M, deeumbens, pale red ; M, inclaudentf 
purplish pink ; M. micans, scarlet; M. speciosum, scarlet ; and M' 
motaeeumy violet. Mimulm fnoschatus, when grown in baskets, is a 
charming plant. Nemophila msignis and others are excellent sub- 
jects. Nleremhergia eatycina, flowers freely and early in the season; 
it requires rich soil and liberal water in summer, but should be kept 
rather dry in winter. Petuniw look well, if not allowed to become 
too long. Bone Vieomtesse de Cozes does well, and makes a very 
desirable plant, if previously trained downwards in pots. Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, a very common but pretty plant, frequently seen in cot- 
tage windows. Its flowers are pink, and foliage large, marked with 
white, and purplish underneath. Eeadily iucreased by taking off the 
young plants that are produced at the joints of the stems. SoU^/a 
heterophylla does well with a little management, and is really a charm- 
ing tmng ; heath-mould, or peat and loam, is proper compost for it, 
and it may be increased by seed ; cutting's are rather difficult to strike 
without bottom heat. The pretty blue bell-shaped blossoms are very 
elegant. Torenia Asiatica is a beautiful plant for this purpose, more 
on account of its handsome purple and white flowers, as its habit is 
rather loose. It should be transferred to the stove when it has done 
flowering in the greenhouse. Tropaolums ; many of this fine genus 
are handsome basket plants, especially Lohbianus, and the numerous 
hybrid varieties raised from it ; they require, however, annual re- 
newal. VerhenaSf such as venosa and others of that class, look well. 
In large conservatories, where the plants have abundant room to 
hang down, and plenty of light, some of the more rampant-growing 
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plants inconsiderable-sized baskets look remarkably well, as Phmbago 
CapensiSy Fassifioras, and Glematises, 

I must now conclude this rather extended list, although there are 
a number of very good plants that may be made use of for basket 
culture. Much effect is gained by a judicious mixture and arrange- 
ment of the plants as regards habit and colour ; small baskets, con- 
taining the more compact and small-flowered plants, alternating with 
larger ones having a mixture, look well, and relieve the heavy appear- 
ance which they might otherwise have. Those who have baskets to 
fill ought by all means to pay a visit to the Crystal Palace, and see 
^^ how they manage these things there." 




REMAEKS ON POPULAE PLOWEES AND OLD 

GARDEN PAVOUEITES. 

BY MB. SnWA.BI> SHEFFABD. 

No. I. — Thb Eosemabt. 

" There's Bosemarj for you, that's for remembrance ; I pray you, love, 
remember.'* — HcmUet. 

E we consult the pages of those old worthies of the spade, 
G-erarde and Parkinson, as well as the writings of other old 
" cullers of simples" and gardening " apothecaries " of two 
himdred years back and farther, we shall be told that '^ Eose- 
marie"' " comforteth the brayne and strengtheneth the hearte 
of man ;" moreover, from these considerations we shall learn that it 
" helpeth the vnderstanding and memorie." I do not know whether 
this supposed influence on the faculties of the mind led to its being 
held an emblem of fidelity in love, and of remembrance, but such was 
the case, and to this virtue of the herb Shakespeare apparently refers 
in the lines spoken by Ophelia, quoted at the head of this article. 

Drayton, in his " Pastorals," has preserved a similar reference to 
this emblem, where he says — 

'* He from his lass him lavender hath sent, 
Showing her lore, and doth requital crave ; 
Him Bosemary Hs sweetheart, whose intent 
Is that he her in remembrance have." 

Eeaumont and Fletcher, and, if I mistake not, Wharton and 
Spenser, have similar allusions. 

We find it was customary with our ancestors to wear sprigs ot 
lElosemary at the joyful festivities of a bridal, and one says — 

*' Since wedding will come after wooing. 
Get me some Bosemary, and let us be going." 



\ 
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Our fore&thers would appear to bave been Bomewhab fiintaBtic in 
their choice of emblems, for we find Boaemory also a tepresentatiYe of 
sadness, and although worn at weddings, it was also an attendant at 
the funeral ; sprigs of it were thrown into the grave, and plants 
plaeed in the mournful churchyard. The poet Gaj alludes to this in 
his '' Shepherd's Week," and from other sources it may be gathered 
that it was a common practice in his time to make this use of it. He 
sayii — 

^ To show their love, the neigbt)OTirs £» and near 
Followed with wistful looks the danis^rs bier; 
Spngg'd Sosemarj the lads and lasses bore, 
While dismally the parson walked before. 
Upon her grave the Bosemaiy they threw. 
The daisy, butter-cnp, and etidire bine." 

In some of our country churchyards we may even now find this 
plant growing among the tombs. 

In former times Eosemary wHs held in much greater estimation 
than it is at present, and it was a principal plant in the gardens of the 
great during the time of Elizabeth and James I. Shenstone says — 

*' Here trim Bosmarin, that whilom crowned 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peeif. 
Ere driyen from its enried site, it found 
A. sacred shelter for its branches here; 
Oh wassel days ! Oh customs meet and weU ! 
Em this was banished £K>m its lofty sphfire." 

The wise and amiable Evelyn tells us jfrequently in his ** Diary " 
of the beauty of his hedges of Kosemary, which At last were Almost 
killed through excessive firost, as appears in his letter to the Royal 
Society, published in an early volume of their Transactions, wherein he 
details the damage done to his plants by the severe weather. This 
pretty, modest shrub was famous in the concoction of a liquor known 
as "Hungary-water," which the good dames who managed such thingd 
in the olden time (instead of, as now, killing time by knitting, nettings 
and crochet) extracted by spirits, and preserved as one of the rarest 
cordials. 

Bosemary grows wild all over the South of Europe, and around 
the shores of the Mediterranean, being met with in Algeria and the 
Levant. In our climate it is not often injured, but bears our winters 
well in the border ; in pots it is better to afford it the protection of a 
roof over its head in that inclement season. Slips or cuttings vnH 
root if taken off early in spring, but perhaps the best plan is to layer 
them, and after they have rooted sever the connection of the young 
plants with the parent gradually, cutting them half-way throum first, 
by which means they are not so likely to receive a cneck. i have 
propagated a hundred nice little plants in a single season by this 
plan. 
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Ok my sending the accompanying design to the late Mr. Loudon, 
for his Arboretum et Fruticetum, he introduced it for an "Eri- 
cacetum," or Heath Garden ; it may be seen at page 1184 in the 
second volume of that work, with his remarks (at page 1186). As 
it is equally applicable for a flower garden or a rosarium, I send 
it you for insertion in the Cabinet, should you think it worth a 
place in one of its pages. A proper situation for such a flower 
garden would be on a lawn, surrounded with a shrubbery, having in 
it recesses for garden seats, or arbours ; and vases with other devices 
might be placed on the grass for embellishment. 

Mr. Loudon, with other designs in connection with that of mine, 
enters largely into the subject in his article on Ericacetmns, with 
regard to soil, site, etc., and does not conflne the Ericacetum ex- 
clusively to the growth of Urieas, but extends it to other genera 
belonging to the order Ericaces, and should any of your corre- 
spondents be inclined to form an Ericacetum, they will find much 
valuable information in the article above alluded to. 



-•i*" 
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{Continued from page 218.) 

lEEBAGEOUS plants are found in great numbers on the 
exposed and damp roads of Borneo, and in mossy, low 
places several species of Antectochihu abound, of which 
the golden-veined variety is pre-eminently beautifiil. 
Eajah Brooke has a garden before his house, in which 
there is a profusion of Jasminum and a number of Camellia J(/poniea 
shrubs, and he appears to avail himself of every opportunity to enrich 
his grounds with some of Nature's choicest productions. Captain 
Mundy also has a very good garden. Throughout the different 
islands of this extensive group, it appears to be an almost universal 
custom to cultivate certain plants for planting among the native 
tombs. In Java, the Samboja, or JPlumieria obttisa, is grown for 
this purpose, and it is a plant well adapted to occupy such situations, 
its dark green foliage giving it a solemn appearance, and it has at all 
times an ancient look ; the blossoms, which are white on the outside 
and yellow within, are the real mourning tints of the Javanese. 
Another flower, called by the natives Sulasi, an Ocimum, is gathered 
annually for the purpose of strewing over the graves of their vene- 
rated dead ; these blossoms possess a highly aromatic odour. 

Sumatra is rich in beautiful as well as singular plants. One tree 
found in this island, and named the Eiinango by the inihabitantB, 
grows to a large size, and bears a great pro^sion of flowers of a 
greenish yellow colour, which at a little distance can scarcely be 
mstinguished &om the leaves; they possess a pleasant fragrance. 
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diffasingitself for a considerable distance around, especially in the 
evening, when the flowers open. 

The Boongorio, Fandan, and Melattee are all handsome shrubs 
and fine flowers ; the latter is frequently found planted by the native 
houses. Ladies of this island make use of the flowers of the Tanjong 
tree for head-dresses ; they have a delicious scent, and are star- 
shaped, yellowish, or cream colour, borne in vast numbers among the 
dark rich foliage of the tree. There is a remarkable flower found 
only in this island, named the Sandool MaUam, which opens only 
after the sun is gone down, and another, the Jeering Landa, a pea- 
formed flower, whose seeds rattle loudly in the capsules. The Tab- 
kong-broo, or Monkey-cup flower, is rather scarce, indeed we have 
never seen it ; but, from the description of the natives, we are led to 
consider it a species of Pitcher-plant. ;Many other remarkable plants 
are indigenous to the island of Sumatra, which we cannot allow 
ourselves space to particularise. 

In one of the Din-ding islands '(which though not properly 
forming any portion of the Indian Archipelago, yet are in the 
vicinity) Mr. Pinlayson discovered an Epidendrum of giant growth ; 
its flowering stems, six feet long, frequently bearing about a 
hundred blossoms, each between two to tliee inches across, and four 
inches long, of a rich yellow colour, speckled with brown, and giving 
off a very perceptible and rather pleasing odour. The island of 
Celebes luxuriates in an abundance of the floral creation. The hills 
are covered with flowering shrubs, while the valleys bloom with the 
most delicate creepers, and its broad, soft, meadow lands are lavishly 
ornamented with handsome plants; its forests are clothed with 
lovely parasites, orchids, and other orders of plants, and the rivers 
and lakes, which are numerous, are studded with Water Lilies 
and other gorgeous aquatics. Amidst the mountain ranges, where, 
secure in the repose of numerous little vales, the processes of agri- 
culture are earned on, gardens are found decorated with trees and 
shrubs, hung with fragnmt and beautiftd blossoms. 

In the recesses of those vast forests, which cover so extensive a 
portion of the islands of these seas, we occasionally pass under 
avenues of trees often rising to the height of a hundred feet before 
throwing out a single branch, adorned with every variety of parasite 
and creeper, which, uniting and clinging together, form garlands and 
vast festoons of various colours, which depend in beauttful wildness 
from the branches, or sway to and fro with the wind. The rocks, 
too, are not destitute of their plants — ^here beautiful Ferns, Lycopods, 
and Mosses " of all hues" blend into one another, and the green 
sward revels in an almost ceaseless change of pretty blossoms. 

Balambangan, the island on which Mr. Dabymple unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to found a colony, is a lovely spot, producing large and 
fine timber trees ; one, with leaves like the bay tree, has flowers of 
great beauty, and highly odoriferous ; various species of Nepenthes, or 
Pitcher-plants, are found in the morasses of the interior. The 
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found that thej haye made a few rootlets, pot them off ia equal pro* 
portions of rich fibrous loam chopped up» well-decomposed stable 
manure, and peat mixed with a little silver sand, using thumb«pots ; 
the loam and peat should be chopped into small lumps, and neyer 
sifted, as it is rendered too dose oj that means^ In the course of 
the following month, October, thej may be potted off and placed in a 
pit where thej will have a gentle heat, and in three weeks or a month 
more remove them to a warm greenhouse, placing them on a shelf 
near the glass. In January they may be shifted into a larger size, 
and should have an increase of temperature. Here they will grow 
rapidly. 

lYhen bushy plants are desired, it is best to encourage all the 
branches, and stop them into the second eye (except the leading shoot) 
until the proper height is attained. To form tall plants or standards, 
such as are now frequently exhibited, and look very handsome with 
their drooping branches reaching down nearly to the pot, the plan is 
to remove all the buds on the main stem to within four eyes of the 
top ; when as tall as required the leader is cut in, and as the four 
eyes push on, stop them also at the second joints to make a hand- 
some-branched head, although they will not have attained a fully 
developed appearance until the course of the second year. On 
coming into bloom, they may have a little weak manure-water occa- 
sionally, and will require attention to fumigation, syringing, and 
shade (especially the light-coloured sorts). 

After bloom, the plants should be placed out of doors, to strengthen 
the wood for the following year ; they should have a shady situation 
until the middle of October, when they will require shelter £K>m 
frost and wet. They may be repotted at that time, if intended to 
flower early. 



EPIMEDIUMS. 

BY AlCATOB ELOBUM. 

ABLY spring-flowering plants are valuable and, com- 
paratively speaking, their number is rather limited, the 
great proportion consists of bulbs) which are themselves 
by no means to be despised) ; but it is an advantage to 
have a good selection to intermix with them, unless the 
^urden or parterre be designed exclusively for that class of plants. 
The genus Epimedium is a very interesting one, comprising several 
3cies which flower at the above-mentioned season, and, if not hand*- 
Qe, yet pretty or even elegant Uttle things. I am astonished 
do not see them grown to a much greater extent. In gardens 
lerally we find for the most part one eternal round of certain 
ats, whilst there are many that have met with little or no favour 
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except in the gardens of more refined taste and greater pretensions 
than ordinary. 

Epimediums are all dwarf-growing herbaceous plants, of neat 
appearance, well adapted for planting in beds or borders, and have 
pretty, lively, green foliage and interesting flowers. Their culture 
does not require anything remarkable, or present any point of diffi- 
culty ; they are (at least the following) quite hardy, and one species 
is a native of our own country, namely, E. alpinum. They will grow 
well in any light garden soil — the addition of a little sandy peat 
being, however, beneiicial ; and may be readily propagated by division 
of the roots. JE, alpinum grows about ten inches high, and bears 
straw-coloured and coppery red blossoms. JE, diphyllum is very 
dwarf, not reaching much more than half the height of the last species, 
and bears white flowers ; the leaves are in twos, which has given the 
name to the plant. JE, grandiflorum, one of the best : the flowers 
white, tinged With delicate purple, above the usual size of this flower ; 
it grows from eight to nine inches high. This and the preceding are 
natives of Japan. E, Jl^usschianttm is a rather tall plant, and bears 
small straw-coloured flowers. E.pinnatum is singularly pretty ; its 
flowers clear yellow, with broader petals than the other kinds ; it 
always reminds me of a cluster of golden stars ; then, again, there is 
its very neat lively foliage to recommend it, which should make it 
a favourite with everybody; it grows abouf nine inches high, and 
comes from Persia. E. violaceum bears larger panicles of flowers 
than the preceding, and of a deeper tint of purple ; it is another 
Japanese plant, which country, according to Sieboid, possesses other 
and probably finer species than anv of the above described. It is to 
be regretted that our opportunities of communicating with the into- 
rior of those islands are so limited as to deprive us, perhaps for a 
lengthened period, of many very handsome hardy plants. 



A FEW HINTS ON WINDOW OARDENINQ. 

BY MB, BOBBBT SCOTT. 

EEHAPS a few remarks on this subject may not be unin- 
teresting, especially to ihe fair portion of the readers of 
the JElfOricultural Cabinet^ for whom these hints are prin- 
cipally intended. 
_ There are many who have not the convenience of a 

greenhousci but are, neverthless^ equally fond of flowers, and spend 
considerable sums yearly in purchasing plants, and bestow a great deal 
of pains in attending to them. It is not to be denied, too, that after 
all their endeavours their plants often look sickly, and finally die. 
The blame is frequently laid at the door of the florist who supplied 
them, for not furnishing healthy plants, when in almost every instance 
the fault lies with the buyers. The plants, it is true, which come 
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into the market, and purchased from their respective florists, have 
generally been regularly watered, potted in soil according to their 
different habits, and crown in pots according to their size. The heat, 
air, and light have all been arranged and regulated as the utmost skill 
and experience could suggest. 

The transition from all this regularity to the tender mercies of 
the purchaser is soon felt. Drowning or starving, or neglecting 
altogether, is no uncommon fate. The plants are taken home, pots 
placed in pans or saucers deluged with water, and the water left in 
the saucers, or they are set in some conspicuous place, and ]efb to their 
fate. In the first case the leaves turn yellow and drop off, the flowers 
fall, and in a very short time all that can be seen of them is their 
naked stems, with little tufts of greeuon the tops of the shoots, which 
a few days before were in perfection. In the latter case the plants 
die with all the leaves and bloom upon them. Nearly all the evils 
attending plants grown in windows are to be traced to these two 
causes. I must not omit to mention another reason of the sudden 
decline in the health of young and tender plants taken from the 
greenhouse of the florist to the private parlour, which is the great 
atmospheric change. In the greenhouse they have been all their 
previous lives accustomed to an atmosphere exceedingly damp ; and 
when removed from thence to the parch ad-up atmosphere of a heated 
room, they feel almost like a " fish out of water." To prevent this 
shock to the health of the plants, they ought for a fortnight or 
more after they are brought home to be turned on their sides, so aa to 
prevent saturating the soil in the pots, and thoroughly sprinkled or 
syringed with lukewarm water everv other day. 

I will nowattempt to lay down a few general rules, which, if properly 
attended to, will do away with nearly all the complaints under this 
head. 

1st. Never to water but when the plants are actually in want of 
it ; that is easily known by feeling the soil with the finger. While 
it is moist no water is needed. When it feels dry, then water, which 
will not be found to be necessary oftener than three times a week in 
autumn and winter, and once a day in spring and summer, giving it 
copiously every time, and allowing it to run away entirely from the 
plant, so that the pots may never stand in it. The water used should 
oe either rain or river water. If necessarily from the pump or spring, 
it should be allowed to stand in the air for a day or two before using. 

2nd. To give plenty of air at every possible opportunity, toJien the 
weather w mild^ either by having the wmdow up, or by removing the 
plants outside. If, in warm weather, this is done under a burning 
sun, the pots will have to be shaded, as the sun upon the sides of the 
pots would prove injurious to the young roots, and would greatly 
injure the plants ; if in bloom and exposed to the sun, the flowers 
would soon fade and drop. 

8rd. To keep the rooms where the plants are at as uniform a tem- 
perature aa possible, and the plants themselves as near the window aa 
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ecnLvenient, except in Berere weather, when thej are better near the 
middle of the room during the night. 

4th. To examine them occasionally, to eee if the pots are full of 
roots. When this is the case, if the plants are thought worth it, 
shift them into pots of a larg^ size, potting in good soil, or if not 
shifted^ more cave must be used in supplying water, aa they require a 
larger quantity when ip this state. In summer, water frequently over 
the foliage, but not unless they also need it at the root as well. 

These may be adopted as very general rules, though more abso* 
lutriy necessary to some plants than others, but will be found benoi 
iicial to all. 

There is a good deal to be considered in buying plants, in making. 
the pr<^er choice ; for, however gratifying it may oe to have those 
which look the best in full bloom, it is most satisiactory to have those 
which last the longest in perfection, especially those which have a 
succession of bloom, and wkate^foUage is interesting when the hhom is 
pne. This rule may be deviated from in behalf ol Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, and other bulbs, which are valuable when little else is in 
flower; they will also bloom in the darkest streets of our cities. These 
should be purchased either in the beginning of November, when the 
roots ore dry for planting, or in pots, when they are beginning to 
grow ; for if delayed till they are iu bloom, nine*tenths of their value 
is lost, because they are interesting in every stage of their growth, 
from l^e first formation of the leaves to the perfection of the flowers. 
Every day of development has its charm, and therefore they ought to 
be possessed from the first. All these require a plentiful supply of 
water when in a growing state ; and if kept cool after showing flower 
their season of blooming is prolonged. 




REMARKS ON WISTARIA SINENSIS. 

BY AW OLD STTBSCRTBEB. 

HE most magnificent specimen of thi)» splendid climber 
I ever saw was trained upon the walls in the garden of 
1^ the Horticultural Society, and occupied a space three hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet in length. When seen in 
_ _ full flower it was exquisitely beautii'ul, and few could look 
at it without wishing to have in their possession an ornament so ex- 
ceedingly graceful. 

Judging from the comparative unfrequenoy of its occurring in s^iall 
gardens, it woidd appear not to be known that it is increased so 
readily as to be purchasable in roost nurseries for a small sum, tha^ 
it is perfectly hardy, and that it may be cultivated with tjie gi^eatjsst 
ease, as weU aa in a considerable variety of ways. In stating the&e 
plain feci* therefore, and referring to the plant itself as an evidence 
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of its deBirableuess, I shall just elance at the seTeral modes iu whicb 
it may be advaDtageouslj treated^ 

Aa a greenhouse or conseiTBtoiy climber, its attractionH are miffi- 
cieutly familiar and recogmsed, although, cooBidering its extreme 
beauty and fragrance, and capacity of blooming several times in a season, 
besides flourishing in almost any aspect, and being by no means pax- 
ticular as to wbere it is planted, we should expect to find it in every 
greenhouse and conaerTatory throughout the country. In the cha- 
racter of a tall shrub, however, or a pole plant, for placing in beds or 
borders of conservatories, or as a covering to any of the pillars which 
support the roof, or even pruned into a state of awarfness, and kept in 
a pot, or made to trail on rustic-work in the centre or back of a green- 
house, it is almost entirely unknown. To adapt it for any of these 
forms or positions, scarcely any treatment is required beyond a dne 
attention to pruning ; but it is absolutely necessary that this pruning 
be rigid, and followed up with the greatest strictness. 

The natural habit of the plant being to produce very long and 
comparatively weak shoots, it, of course, commences to form these from 
the very earhest periods of its growth. Indeed, as soon as a layered 
branch has become a plant, by throwing outroota from that part whicb 
is plunged in the ground, and which haa been partially cut tbrougb to 
facilitate the process, it will begin to develope those tenuous branches 
whicli are peculiar to the species ; and where a bushy specimen is 
required, the pruning must be immediately started. Kor nill it be 
at all prudent to cease this close pruning until the plant baa been 
reared into the desired form, when it will also have acquired that ten- 
dency to bear short-blooming spurs, instead of stout branches, which 
will render the subsequent prunings light and trifling. 

By this kind of routine therefore — taking care to keep the shoots 
cut back very closely, at least every year, and, in the first stages, 
twice or thrice each season — good shrubby or pillar planta may 
readily be obtained for the conservatory. Nor is it to be questioned 
that both the novelty and beauty of such objects would greatly con- 
tribute to the adornment of appropriate plant structures. But inde- 
pendently of the suitableness of the Wistaria for attaching to the 
pillars of a conservatory, and for being so confined by pruning as to 
cover them alone, without extending over any other portion of the 
building, it possesses an equally striking adaptanon for amling to poles 
whether of wood or iron. 

Anil hope I cannot hut digress a little, to express my wonder that, 
to those fine climbers which are in well-kept estabUsh- 
e to depend so naturally from the roof of the house, instead 
etcuned to that trim, restricted form which was once so 
he interesting open-ground practice of training climbers 
not more freely introduced. A pillar of climbing fioses, 
s, supported by a pole, and standing out amidst the Taried 
1 trees of the conservatory, would be a most delighti^ 
1 there is scarcely a climber of any description that might 
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not be similarly managed ; for, when once they have been brought, 
bj pruning, into a duly compact form, with a tendency to produce 
earlif lateral shoots, these last will, if left almost untouched, soon 
fling themselves out around the stem in every direction, and gradually 
take that drooping and waving character which renders these objectis 
so exceedingly graceful. The Wistaria is an excellent plant for this 
purpose, as experience has fully proved. By efficient pruning it will 
acquire, when at the height of ten or twelve feet, such a number of 
lateral branches, about a foot long, that after it has reached this state 
it will bear only blooming spurs ; or, if it should happen to throw out 
a few of its long slender shoots, these will only serve to increase its 
beauty during the summer, and be pruned away in winter. 

Treated as a dwarf shrub, and cultivated iu a pot, it is, moreover, 
an extremely manageable plant, and makes a very agreeable object for 
the show-house, as well as for its actual interest, because the fra- 
grance of its flowers can be better enjoyed. As in the cases before 
spoken of pruning is the means by which it is to be brought into this 
dwarf condition, and since it grows in most common soil, the com- 
post supplied to it in a pot should be of the simplest nature, such as 
ordinary garden earth, while the pot itself need not be over-large. In 
alluding to the Wistaria as a pot plant, I must not omit to mention 
its capabilities for forcing under such circumstances. Under the 
stimulus of a little heat it developes itself finely, as most cultivators 
well know ; and when its attractions are duly considered, it will I 
think be frequently, ere long, subjected to the treatment indicated. 
As a plant for forcing under any circumstances, it is a real acqui- 
sition to the rather limited number of such plants, and I shall be 
pleased if this hint should bring it into more general notice. Its re- 
commendations are great freedom in the production of its flowers, 
great beauty, and an exquisite fragrance. 

When grown out of doors as a a wall-plant, and trained over the 
face of a house or other edifice, the circumstance of its blooming before 
the leaves appear, though not in itself an interesting one, is a thing 
which might properly exercise the attention and inquiry of the cul- 
turist, in order to associate it with some other plant which would supply 
the lacking verdure. Perhaps the Ivy, being the most verdant of all 
plants with a climbing habit, might be very appropriately blended with 
the Wistaria in clothing a wall or a portion of a building. From the 
spreading and rampant nature of the Ivy, it would necessarily require 
a great deal of thinning and pruning, to prevent it from over-running 
the Wistaria, and smothering it ; but this could be easily prevented, 
and if only half a dozen branches of bloom were here and there visible 
amidst the dark and glossy foliage of the Ivy, the effect would be 
most charming. But perhaps the Oytisus laburnum is more appro- 
priate than the Ivy for the purpose ; it blooms nearly at the same 
time, has an allied character, and possessing a greater profusion of fine 
foliage, might be happily mingled with the Wistaria, There is no diffi- 
culty in training the Laburnum against a wall ; and by intermingling 
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the brancfaea of the two plants, their similar racemes of blue and 
yellow blossoms would create a peculiar and pleaaii^ effect. 

In treating the If^toriaasanopen-groimd plant,it has hitherto been 
chiefly employed for walls or against houses; and its singular adaptotion 
for decoratingarbours, bowers, etc., deems to have beenquite overlooked. 
It is exceedingly well fitted for covering those trellisea arches of wood 
or iron which are sometimes placed over the walks in flower gardens 
and pleasure grounds, as notning could be more delightful than a 
walk beneath its lovely blossoms. Those open-roofed pavilions or 
canopies, too, which are occasionally made of rustic wood, and put up 
in similar places, afford an equally good position for this charmitig 
plant. 

What so appropriate in the way of a climber for arboura, or the 
retired erections for rest and cool enjoyment, so common in some gam 
dens, as the Wistaria ? To look through its noble racemes of bloom, 
fringing the edge of the roof, or surrounding the pillars along the 
front, would constitute the perfection of a foreground to a scene either 
of rural beauty or of enriched and elaborate cultivation. 

The Wistaria is quite as hardy as the Laburnum. I have spoken 
of it fully as it deserves, and hope enough has been said to increase 
its cultivation, and to give it that diversity so essential tx> the produe* 
tion and maintenance of interest. 



•«tH^ 




LEAVES AND ROOTS, THEIE FUNCTIONS AND 

STEUCTHBE. 

BY GLEBlCtrS. 

O the practical and scieutiiic culdvator, a knowledge 
of the organs of {^ants, their uses and functions, must 
not only be highly interesting, but most important. 
When we look at a plant, no matter how minute and 
delicate, or how gigantic and magniflcent its prcuxur- 
tions, we behold a thing endowed with life, in which 
are various organs necessary to the sustentation and production of its 
several parts. Let us for the present consider the structure and 
functions of those organs which more immediately call for observation, 
f . 0., the leaves and roots, as it is in these that the most important 
duinges take place, by means of which the produce of the juant is 
perfected, and upon which the gardener must bestow his attention, 
that he may reap his due reward. 

The functions of the leaves are intricate, and not easily under- 
stood. They are composed of numerous vessels, reticulated and 
interwoven one with another ; of cellular tissue, which .fills up the 
intervening spaces ; of a membrsEnbus covering, which on the upper 
aur&ce allows of trcuupiratiouy that in pknts ma^ be compared 
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to the iiiseusible perspiratiou of the surfooe, and the humidity 
exhaled from the lungs of auimak, and on the under surface ttomaia 
or reservoirs for the reception of certain .gases which are contained 
in the atmosphere. Here, then, we shall find a most important part 
of the vegetaole economy taking place ; here the sap of the plant is 
elaborated into the proper juices, the absolute article which that plant 
is to yield. Hence we can under»tand why the vigour of a plant 
depends upon the healthy green state and luxuriance of its leaves ; 
and hence we can understand, also, why a plant having its leaves 
destroyed or eaten off as soon as they are unfolded cannot be expected 
to yield fruit the following season. 

Let us enter farther into the structure of the leaves. It must ha 
plain that if such important ends are to be gained in the leaves, we 
must expect an organuiation of a complex order. Yet the subject 
admits of elucidation ; and a few observations may div.est it of much 
of its complexity. It is not \inlikelj that the sap in the leaf may be 
compared to the capillary system in animals, and that while some of 
the ascending vessels terminate in the returning vessels, yet that 
much of the juices are transferred from one to the other by imbibition. 
I have said that the leaf is composed of numerous vessels, interwoven 
through each other. Hence you will .bear in mind that there are two 
sets of vessels here intermixed ; the one containing the sap which has 
ascended from the roots, the other those which aare to convey away 
that sap after it has been elaborated into the proper juice of the plant. 
It is in the leaves that the product of the plant is formed, that the 
ascending sap is elaborated or assimilated into the pi^per juice of the 
plant, and this is effected by the combined action of bght, the solar 
ray, and the atmosphere— affording a beautiful exSimple of the won* 
derful and most effectual works of nature, a chemical laboratory in 
the minutest leaf, exceeding in beauty and design the most elaborate 
and ingenious of the works of art. Thus, to form our compound, in 
the leaves, we derive the water and inorganic constituents of plants 
from the soil, the carbon and nitrogen from the atmosphere. 

The carbonic acad of the atnK)apbere is supposed to amount to 
from the 1000 to 2000 part of its bulk ; the atmosphere being composed 
of four parts of nitrogen and one part of oxygen, having the small 
portion of carbonic acid gas already stated— carbonic acid gas, as the 
reader is no doubt aware, being a compound of one part of carbon to 
two parts of oxygen. Now the stomata, or pores of the leaf, being 
open, inhale or receive the carbonic acid of the atmosphere ; and as it 
is a peculiar property of the solar ray, Acting upon green vegetable 
matter, to decompose carbonic acid gas, this chemical decomposition 
is effected in the stomata. The carbon permeates the sides of the 
vessel, is taken into^ and combines with the juices already there, 
while the oxygen is liberated in a free state. Now, carbon is the 
absolute neeegsary ingredient required for the growth and substance 
of plants. It is that, in fact, which forms the ligni% or greatest 
portimi of the wood, which, wben burnt and divested of its extra- 
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neous matter, is carbon in its solid state. Bnt we are now spealiing 
of carbon in its gaseous form, which, however, is never formed, and 
cannot be realized pure, or in a free state, but always joined with 
some other gas or substance; thus, while floating in the atmo- 
sphere, it is in the form of carbonic acid gas. You are aware that 
this gas is most noxiouS and detrimental to animal life, and but for 
this wise provision of nature, would accumulate in such quantities as 
to depopulate the world. But the Great Buler of the universe has 
ordained that this deleterious compound should be the very food and 
substance of every tree of the forest and blade of grass which clothes 
the fields. In many of the natural processes of this life, and in decom- 
position after death, this gas is generated. When we breathe we 
inhale an atmosphere of oxygen and nitrogen, with a very small pro- 
portion, as already stated, of carbonic acid gas ; but we expire on air 
loaded with it. The act of combustion is to generate carbonic acid 
gas. Fermentation and decomposition, or putrefaction, all generate 
this noxious gas. Nay, the generating of this gas exists in the very 
act whether of germination, vegetation, combustion, fermentation, or 
putrefaction. H, then, this gas, so destructive to the animal economy, 
is generated in such quantities, that if some means were not at hand to 
again resolve it into its elements it would render the globe uninhabit- 
able, it is gratifying to know that those means are at hand, in every 
leaf which is exposed to the surrounding atmosphere. Light and 
sunshine are the two great influences which act on vegetable matter, 
in restoring to a proper state a deteriorated atmosphere ; the former 
having the peculiar faculty of giving the green colour to vegetable 
matter, and the latter, by its influence on green vegetable matter, 
in decomposing carbonic acid gas, the carbon being retained, and the 
oxygen set free. You are, of course, aware that oxygen is the grand 
supporter of animal life ; without its aid and application, animal life 
would quickly become extinct. It is the supporter of combustion, 
and its presence is required in the germination of seeds and the vege« 
tation of plants. 

The leaves, then, are the organs of assimilation. In them the sap, 
having in solution the inorganic constituents of the plant derived from 
the soil, and deriving the carbon, which has been retained in the 
Homata, from the atmosphere, as also its nitrogen, elaborated now into 
the proper juices of the plant, returns through the descending vessels, 
on the inner side of the bark, to the root. 

On the subject of carbon being derived from the atmosphere 
Professor Liebig says — '^ It is not denied that manure exercises an 
influence upon the development of plants ; but it may be afBrmed, 
with positive certainty, that it neither serves for the production of 
carbon, nor has any influence upon it, because we find that the 
quantity of carbon produced by manured lands is not greater than 
tiiat yielded by lands which are not manured. The discussion as to 
the manner in which manure acts has nothing to do with the present 
question, which is, the ori^n of carbon^ The carbon most be derived 
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from other sources ; and as the soil does not yield it, it can only be 
extracted fr»m the atmosphere." 

Eelative to the nitrogen of plants, Professor Liebig states, 
" Plants, and consequently animals, must therefore derive their 
nitrogen from the atmosphere." And again he says, " Nitrogen is 
found in lichens which grow on basaltic rocks. Our fields produce 
more of it than we have given them as manure ; and it exists in all 
kinds of soils and minerals which were never in contact with organic 
substances. The nitrogen in these cases could only have been ex- 
tracted from the atmosphere." ** No conclusion can, then, have a 
better foundation thau this, that it is the ammonia of the atmo- 
sphere which furnishes nitrogen to plants." 

I have already said that the stomata, or pores of the leaves, as it 
were, inhale the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, where it under- 
goes decomposition, retaining the carbon, and, as it were, exhaling 
the oxygen. This, by the older physiologists, was compared to the 
breathing of animals. Hence the leaves were termed the lungs of 
plants, the organs of breathing, or of respiration. 

I shall say a few words on the functions and structure of the 
roots in an early number of the Floricultural Cabinet, as I fear I 
should be trespassing too much on your valuable space at present. 

{To he continued.) 



EECENT IMPEOVEMENTS IN HOETICULTUEAL 
APPAEATUS, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANUFACTUEES. 

HE Horticultural Society of London deserve the thanks 
of the gardening public for their praisewortliy efforts to 
bring together specimens of all improvements and new 
inventions connected in any way with our science, at their 
exhibitions. The result of the gathering at the late 
Chiswick show was certainly very satisfactory and will probably lead 
to a more extensive display in future. Inventors and manufacturers 
will find it conducive to their interests to exhibit a new tool or speci- 
men of any manufacture used in horticultural operations at these 
annual ga thering cf the gardening public, and the gardener will derive 
sound instruction as well as a knowledge of those improvements cal- 
culated to assist him in his labours. Believing it will be interesting 
as well as useful to our subscribers, we shall, from time to time, notice 
such of these inventions as appear to be most valuable, for which pur- 
pose we have made notes from the collections brought together at 
the Horticultural Exhibitions and the Crystal Palace, as well as 
from specimens forwarded to us by the inventors. 

Messrs. Gidney and Son, manufacturers of horticultural tools and 
implements, East Dereham, Norfolk, have brought out many useful 
articles, of which we shall have occasion to speak more at length here- 
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atler, for the present we ahsU notice a few. Theirimproved Prussian 
hoes are t^xtremelj useful, aod capableof beinp; used wittugreat effect. 
They are made with both single and double edges, giving a cleui cut, 
aud leave the ground remarkably level after it hae been hoed ; an 
expert hand will get through considerably m(»« work with these tools 
thau vrith those of the old form. We understand theee boea have 




Single Bdgfi . DoublsBdgs. ImproTedHorfblk Hw. 

received ailTer medals at various esbibitioDS. Gidney's improved 
Norfolk hoe is recommended for heavy work, and posseBsee the 
advantage of cleaning itself, as the mould cannot adhere to and clog 
about the neck, aa in the old form of " eyed hoe." 

Two other hoes are worthy of notice, namelT, the horizontal hoe 

and the improved drill hoe ; the former has the blade set at the same 

angle as the Prussian hoes, is not Uable to clog, and ents np weeds 

without destroying the evenness of the ground ; the latter implement 

supplies a vrant that has been long felt by gardeners — a tool ftiat will 

make a good drill, of any re- 

A quired depth, and angular to the 

Mm y^. bottom, in oiiler to ensure aper- 

Mm ^J^ feetly straight line of plants. 

^Kf Mm^ "^^^ the implement alluded to 

^m ^^r performs moat satisfactorily. 

^^ ^^^ The self-acting fumigator erf 

W ^^ MeBsre. Gidney is a portable 

w W article for use in conaervatories, 

t ,^V w 1 greenhouses, pits, and &ames, 

\mK 1^ and is really a tmeful invention, 

tHV ^^^^ ^ ^y '^ means the unpleasant- 

W ^^^ Tsc^^ of contact with smoke is 

\ I ^^L avoided. It merely requires to 

„,^„„,,i u„ , _^ n ■„ D he liffhted and set in the creen- 

HonzBnUI Moo. Impraid Dnll Hoe. "" ' 6 " . %. ^i_ 

house, when it gives off the 
fumes of tobacco or sulphur, etc., without any iarther attentim, and 
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Aoea not require the cousbtot blowing of other similar apparatui, 
either by bellowa or fun, an improvement that must recommend it to 
all who nave experienced tbe annovance and inconvenience attendant 
on the use of the old forma of mmigatora. To 
uee it, the tobacco should he moderately dry, and 
be placed In the small moveable troyat tbe top of the 
tubulitr chimney ; the lamp, fed by naptha or spirits, 
is then lighted, and the tobacco bums with a dense 
smoke ; tlie tubular chimney becomes heated, and 
a regular draught of air through it for some time 
serves to keep up the combustion, as a very small 
quantity of naphtha serves in the lamp, which may 
therefore be allowed to burn out. Another re- 
commendation of this fumigator is its small cost, 
for there ia nothing expensive in its construction, 
and very little tobacco suffices for a charge. 

The same eminent firm have also brought out a 
small barrow for distributing liquid manures, or to 
act as a handy water-cart. It is made of strong 
galvanized iron, with a funnel at the top, and the 
supply can be easily regulated by the person who 
drives tbe barrow. This supplies a want that baa aeif-udug PanAptor, 
long been felt, and enables us to apply liquid manure or water 
in an easy and utisfactory manner. Wrought iron barrows, lighter 
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and stronger than wooden ones, are now made eztenHirely by Uessrs. 
G-idney, and are much more lasting and easier to work with than 
others. 

Mr. W. Henderson, of the Oardens, Dunkeld, has effected an im- 
provHoent in that most useful article the broom, by his newly pa* 
tented broom-heads, which are made of metal, and allow of the hroom 
being renewed whenever it has become old and worn out. The 
metal ia made so as to embrace tightly the material of which it is 
deeired to form the broom, whether tvrigs, whalebone, or cocoa-nut 
fibre, etc, and is designed bo as to be formed into any shape, aa 
round, broad, and narrow fan aha[>e8, et«., and the size of the broomi 
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may be varied at will, wbOe the material is firmly held by teeth and 
regulated by the Bimple turning of screws. Another recommendation 
is that these brooms are not liable to come loose, or to get out of 
order, and they are very light. Any gardener or workman can make a 
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broom with these " heads" in a few minutes, and they will be found 
very economical in use. We particularly recommend them, and 
believe every purchaser will be pleased with Mr. Henderson's 
invention, 

{Ta be continued.) 




OXrvIEANDEA FENE3TEALIS. 

(See Eliuiralioa) 
ERHAPS, without exception, this plant presejits one of 
the most wonderful forma in the whole range of the 
getable kingdom, and is certainly a great curi- 
ity. It is an aquatic, from Madagascar, a country 
whose botanical riches are even yet imperfectly known,' 
"nd from whence we have received several very fine 
toirartdra, as might be expected, requires stove treat- 
stove Aquarium ia a singular ornament. By refer- 
.e it will be seen that its leaves, supported on long 
imposed of a net-work of veins, which look very 
iting on the surface of the water. It may be grown 
, or pan of water, in the stove, where the t«mper»ture 
aaiutained as nearly as possible at 70'. 
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NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

ELAMPTETJM INDICTJM. Nat. Ord. Scrophu. 
larinecB. — A distinct species, occurring in Khasia, 
Eastern Bengal, where it forms a slender twiggy herb, 
about two feet high, bearing small lanceolate leaves, 
^and scattered flowers of a blood-red colour, half an 
inch long. (Journal of Botany , vol. ii. p. 8. ) 

100. Thunbebgia Habbisii. Nat. Ord. Aeanthacea, — A splen- 
did species, resembling the lately described T, laurifoUa^ but 
with larger and more deeply coloured flowers. It has flowered 
for the first time in this country with Messrs. Veitch, of the 
Exeter and Chelsea Nurseries, who received young plants from the 
Kew establishment. Its native locality is Eangoon, as also Moul- 
mein, where it is a very common climber, of vigorous habit and, most 
profuse bloom. Although this striking plant has been cultivated for 
some time at Madras and Calcutta, it has been but very recently intro- 
duced to England, and never before figured in any botanical work. 
It will doubtless become a great favourite in the stove. The flowers 
resemble in form those of a ITexacentris, to which genus some have 
been ready to refer it, although Sir William Hooker has clearly esta- 
blished its claim to be considered a true Thunhergia ; in size they 
measure three inches and upwards across the corolla, having a large 
spreading limb, which as well as the other segments are of a fine por- 
celain-blue, shading off to white towards the mouth of the tube, which 
is orange-yellow inside, and buff shaded beneath, with pink on the 
exterior; they are borne in large clusters, or pendent racemes, of 
twenty or thirty flowers in each, and make a fine contrast with the 
rich green foliage. The leaves, which are ovate-acuminate, measure 
about five inches long, and two across. It is a climbing shrub, and 
win be found to do well trained against a wall, or for trellis- work, 
and is doubtless the finest climber for the stove that has been intro- 
duced for many years. (JBot, Mag.y 4998.) 

101. BuBTONiiL SCABBA. Nat. Ord. Leguminosce, — This beautiful 
plant was originally introduced upwards of fifty years back by Mr. 
JPeter Qood, from King George's Sound, in South Western Australia 
but was apparently lost within a few years afterwards. It has been 
brought into cultivation again through the means of Archbishop 
Whateley, who gave seed to Mr. Bain, of the Botanic Gardens of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, with whom it has flowered in the spring of the 
present year. Burtonia scahra is a small Heath-like shrub, bearing 
abundance of small pea-shaped blossoms, resembling a Gomphohbium, 
the wings bright pmk, and the keel deep red. The branches are 
thickly clothed with narrow, rather downy leaves ; the habit of the 
plant is stiff and erect. It produces its lovely blossoms in great 
abundance in a well-aired greenhouse. (^BoL Mag,, 5000.) 
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102. C-«tOGTlfE ELATA. Nat. Ord. Orehidea. — A native of 
BhotAD, Nepal, and eeveral other districts of the East Indies, chiefly 
remarkable as belonging to a group of this genus, baring hard imbn- 
cated scales immediately below the flowers. The scape bears a rather 
long spike of eight or ten blooms, about an inch long, cream; white ; 
the lip spotted and blotched with orange, baring three «ljghtly raised 
wavy ridges, dotted with bright red. It flowers in April. (Bei. 
Mag., 5001.) 
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Ocean and River Gardens ; a WUtory of the Marine and Freth-inater 
Aquaria, uith the best Methods for their Estitblishment and Pre- 
tervation. With tw.nty coloured plates from life. Bj H. Nosi. 
HnuFHBETS. London : Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Lud- 
gate Hill, pp. 225. Price 10«. &d. 

IHreetion* for the Preparation and ManiKenient of the Marine Aqua- 
rium. ByB.M.HxABK. Edinburgb: EdmonatonandPouglaa, 
pp. 30. Price 6d. 

& HE pleasing study of the natural history of the waters is 
JT becoming daily more popular ; and as a means of diffusing 
an extended knowledge of nature in some of her most 
lovely aspects, aa well as of an increasing and almost end- 
leas source of amusement, deservedly so. 
To meet the demand for information on the management of 
aquaria, both salt and fresh-water, several works of more or less pre- 
tensions have appeared in rapid succession, for although tb«« is no 
great art in treating the contents of an aquarium properly, and 
aecurins the health of its inmates being simple and easy when one 
knows bow to do it, it is a matter in which the beginner will pro- 
bably fail, unless he be acquainted with a few main points \a which his 
attention should be chiefly directed. To point out the best subjects 
for "cultivation," and the most successful method to be pursued, 
the aquarian may now avail himself of a variety of works, — two 
excellent ones we have great pleasure in introducing to the reader ; 
the one by Mr. Noel Humphreys, a gentleman of acknowledged taste 
rience in this fascinating study, and the other by 
inburgh, who has made cryptogamic botany and mi- 
gation bis peculiar study. The two works are 
ly the wuntd of the beginner as well as tho more 

Sttwr Oardem," is an excellent work, written in Mr. 
it pleasing style, and supplies a ftmd of information. 
ould imagine, no admirers of aquatic natural bist<ffy 
t the outlay of half a guinea tor this book, for nfflt 
n in a most attractive style, and illustrated with 
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twentj beautifully coloured plates, but it contains an amount of 
sound, practical information we have not hitherto met with. Speak- 
ing of the " floor of the ooeao,*' Mr. Humphreys o')serves— 

" The wonders of the ocean floor do not reveal themselves to vulgar eyes. As 
the oracle was inaudible to sacriligious listeners, and as none but poetic ears heard 
the cadence beating of the feet that danced to unearthly music, near the fountain 
haunted by the muses of classic fable — so none but the initiate can see the myriad 
miracles that each receding tide reveals on the ocean floor. The initiation, how- 
ever, is not mysterious ; there are no dark rites to observe — no Herculean la- 
bours to accomplish, as I have sai(^, before entering upon the noviciate which at 
once opens a large area of unexpected pleasures, and an ample field for admiration 
and investig<ition. A. few elementary works carefully studied, or even this present 
little book attentively perused, would supply thefirot helps towards seeimi^ at all 
events, a portion of the * wonders of the shore,* as the brilliant author of ' Glaucus,' 
has eloquently termed those revelations of the retiring deep. * * » 

** Those who cannot see nature, wlio cannot see more than an unclean thing in 
the little creeping beetle, are like one gazing at the carved record of an obelisk, 
who perceives in the hieroglyphic scarabseus simply the sculptured figure of a 
beetle, and no more. They are in a .state of * Egyptian darkness' as regards one 
of the highest and most enchanting fields of human research. But to those who 
have acquired this rare though easy art, and learned to see nature, even to a mo- 
derate extent (for in that art are an infinite number of degrees and (gradations), 
the aspect of the ocean floor must present an appearance aa beautiful and strange, 
and seemingly as supernatural, as the wildest imagination oould depicture. 

" When poets would travel, in their inventive flights, to other floating nnd 
revolving worlds than oure, they describe rosy skies, instead of azure, and trees 
like branching crystals, with jewel-like fruits glittering on every stem. They 
present us with pictures, in short, in which all the ordinary aspects of our planet 
are reversed, or metamorphosed, in the region of their invention ; yet in their 
wildest and most fanciful pictures they do not surpass in strangeness the wonders 
of the world beneath the sea. 

" On the land, we have, as the ordinary aspect of nature, the green herbaceous 
mantle of the earth below the eye, and the azure sky above ; while a spectator, 
standing beneath the water on the ocean floor, would see these features more than 
reversed ; he would see above him a liquid atmosphere of green, and below, an 
herbage of red or of purple hue, exhibiting strange yet exquisite forms, such as no 
terrestrial vegetation displays. Boseate shrubs of jointed stone, and arboreta of 
filmy glass, and creaturea full of active, energetic life, whosse forms are stranger 
still, both in structure and appearance ; mere worms, whose colours are gorgeous 
as the tints of the butterfly's wing, or the peacock's tail, or the humming bird's 
breast. 

" What scenery is formed by those miniature forests oiDeUsseria Jtanffuinea, so 
loTely in their tones of soft rich crimson ; and those fan-like shrubs, the crispy 
graoefnl tufts of the brightly tinted and singularly formed Pctdina paoonia ; the 
tree-like masses of CallUhamnion arbuseula^ the delicate Ftilota plwnata, and the 
purple-tinted Coralline*, forming themselves into those 

* Arborets of jointed stone,' 

so exquisitely described by a recent poet. And then there are the high waving 
fronds of the grandly graceful Porphyra fmlgarit^ the deep carmine of the IHdaa 
edulu, the nacreous tinges of the CAondrvs cHupffs, and the blood-red oT the 
splendid Skodymenia iacinata, with its embroidered and laoe like edges ; these, 
with the gorgeous tufts of the rich purple Bangia, and other objects which form 
the elements of still life in a submarine landscape, surely cannot be surpassed, 
either for magnificence of colour or variety of structure. 

'^ But to tliese featares must be added others more extraordinary — forms that the 
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•liler nftturdiiU imagined between ttiB aiiiDMi uid r^etable creation, but which 
ar« now knowa to bare no aSnit; with pUuls, though they exhibit, under manf 
aipecti, all the appearance of expanded Sowen of Tartous hues, displajisg the 
formf of the Carnation, (be Anemone, (he MeBembrjanthemum, and the blotaoms 
of other benuliful flower* whose name* they bear, Theae carion«ty beantifol loo- 
phytis, the wonderful Actinia, eihibit every tone of colour, from purple and 
ttarlet to green and white, and niigbt be taken in thdr pictureaquelj placed groupa 
for rare exotic flowen, planted among the rosy-tinted ahrubs eipreasly to add tbe 
Last touch of richness and effect to the acenerj of an ocean flowet-«how. 

" Yet they are not flowers, but animals — sea monaters, wboee seeming delicate 
petals are but their thousand ijriarean arm», diatinguiihed aa the petals of a flower, 
tind'eipanded to aeize the uncoDteious victim aa he puns near the beautiful form 
— fatal to him a» the erater of a volcano j in which he 19 aoon engulphed by the 
oloiing tentacles of his unsiupected enerny. And if he paw not near enoiigb for 
that deadly floral embrace, and escape the fatally beautiful petals, those pretty 
crimson tubercles that dot so grBCefuU; the teeming ttalk, beneath the seeming 
flower, can «hoot forth a threiid, armed, like tbe Bsber's line, with a barbed hook, 
which strikes and secures the distant prey ; and bo the unwary Annelid or In- 
Jiuory is captured and devoured. In this capacity the Si/reit Actinia has been 
compared to Fope's spider, who 

■ Feela at each Ikread, and live* along the line.' 
But then the liring thread of the Aclinia (or of the Cirripid, which has a similaF 
power), is a fact, while the sensitive |;o99atner of the poet i« a fiction. 

"But notwithstanding these ogra-like attributes, the lively Actinia long deceived 
even our naturalists as to its true nature— and of course the poets — from nhom 
this flower-like disc and petaloid tentacles completely concealed bis grosser nature. 
Then, as the tide recedes, he so meekly closes bis beantifol onbHetU, with so mnch 
grace, and looking so mui^h like those ahiinking flowers that close at eve, as though 
they dared not to took on the black darkness of the night, that it is no wonder 
the poets beguiled, and that the romantio Southey sings of the AcCiaia as of some 
lily of the deep that, on the retiring of Ihe ocean, 

' Sink) down within its purple stem to sleep.' 
" To add to the wonders of this strange landscape, oome the creeping Ifadi- 
hranehi and Ticlibraneii, gliding over the gracehitlj waving Alga; their el^nnt 
forms, decorated with tlieir external brestlimg apparatus, so d^icale and fragile, 
that it Inoks like a spectral star gliding above them, or like the pale skeleton of 
some delicate Bower, so fine are its milk-white filaments, arranged nearly always 
in a symmetrioal and star-like form, and then there are the singnlar and shadowy 
Mtduia floating past, in the form of parachutes, with low suspended cars, just 
W though tbe soienoe of ballooning bad been carried to perfection under the sea, 
(wd that they were made of elastic glass, instead of ailk, though ricbly flashed 
with iridescent and varying tinges, sometimes of metallic aiure, and anon of eme- 
rald green i hues that seem added by (ome delicate process which the glass-blowers 
■bove the water have not vet discovered. Some of these creatures are fragile as » 
tMp-bubble, to which their transpanmcy and prismatic flashes of colonr give thera 
' ' ice I and theit ephemeral eiiatence, dependent upon the will, 
ipla of the element in which they hve, is doubtless as brief. 
iven ita butterflies, as well aa tbe land: for the fluttering of the 
ind brightlr coloured fiah has been compared to the action of 
—as have also Ihe looomotive membranes of some of the ani- 
) ihalli. Than there ue minnte phAaphoreacent animals, which 
lie* of the south, ^nrioE a livmg flood of light throngh tho 
I along — aoma emitting silTeiy, and othwa golden flashes, like 
i teem hurrying to light up tbe darkness of the &r ooean. 

H ar* gorgMUs and wonderfid in this sabwpMoni wofld. Tba 
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Serpula, with their ndiating ooroneta of orimson branehia; the PeeHMrta^ 
with its golden oomh, glittering in bomif hed brightness ; and the NereU^ with 
white and crimson stripes, are idl wonderful as well as beautiful objects. But the 
Malitkeay or Sea-goddess, as Lamarok has named it, from the extraordinaiy beautv 
and the gorgeous colours that radiate from the silky hairs with which it is clothed, 
surpasses them all. These, and other wonders of still greater beauty, will reward 
the persevering student who learns to Me them ; but he must leam." 

Mr. Stark's " Directions" are brief, consistently with the low price 
of his little book, but decidedly practical, and show in a clear and 
concise manner the chief points to be attended to in the formation, 
stocking, and subsequent management of the marine or salt-water 
aquarium. For the information of such of our readers as are not 
already in possession of the " Directions," and to show how easily a 
supply of suitable water may be obtained, even in places where sea- 
water is not to be had, or with difficulty, from its native source, we 
venture to transcribe Mr. Stark's instructions regarding the supply 
of this necessary element. He says (page 10) — 

"At this stage the aquarium is supposed to be ready for filling with water, and 
prepared for the reception of its inhabitants. Those who reside at or near the 
coast will haye no difficulty in procuring the necessary supply. Where at all 
practicable, it is desirable to have it from mid-channel, as being that most free 
from impurities ; that, however, from the shore, especially at full tide, will do rery 
well, so that it is not taken too near the inlet of a fresh-water stream, or in places 
where noxious or liquid matters may be flowing outwards jErom the land. The 
casks or jars which are used for bringing it homtf, as well as their stoppers, must 
be scrupulously clean, and free from the taint of any liquid that they may have 
contained previously, as a little neglect in this particular has frequently proved 
fatal to large numbers of the marine animals. The tannin principle in new oak 
wood casks is prejudicial. Nice plans of baskets, fitted up for the use of oolleo- 
tors, with glass jars, bottles, and implements for chipping off the rocks, with weeds 
and sea-anemones, are described by Mr. Qosse and other writers. These vessels 
should stand for a day or two before the water is drawn oft* into the aquarium, 
that any sediment may fall to the bottom. To prevent any shaking when it is 
done, a syphon of sine or guttapercha should be used, allowing the water to fall 
on a smooth, hard surface, such as the bottom of a saucer, that the gravel or san4 
be not disturbed. Such as live at a distance from the sea, and have a large aqua- 
rium to supply, instead of getting the necessary quantity of water sent them, may, 
with the aid of the chemist, provide themselves with an artificial preparation, in 
which marine animals and plants will thrive almost as well us in their native 
element. The following component salts, when mixed with rather less than four 
quarts of spring water, were found by Mr. Gosse (see Magasine of Natural Mis- 
tory foT July, 1854) to answer the purpose admirably : — 

Common table salt 8^ ounces. 

Epsom salts \ ounce. 

Chloride of magnesium ^ . . . 2Q0 grains troy. 

Chloride of potassium .... 40 „ 

Those who do not wish to have the trouble of obtaining and weighing separately 
the different ingredients, may have them done up in one packet. Enough for three 
gallons may be had for a shilling." 

The following judicious observations on the selection of sea- weeds, 
etc., should be read with attention, as some of these delicate forms of 
vegetation are more suitable than others for small aquaria : — 

" Having thus provided our aquarium, whatever be its form, or the, material of 

T 
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which it conewlfl, with thr iteuesMr; bottcnun^ of M&d sc gnni and propenr 

water, we proceed to atook It with > Ruitable ranetf of plants and animali. 

" Plants are menticmed Snt, inaamneh as it is on the oi jgen gi'eo out bj them, 
under the infliienoe of light, that the life and health of t^ auimali in ■ gmt 
measure depend. It ie necessarj, as faaa been alraid; notiaed, that thn« AJ^m, or 
marine plants, be immersed in the water for some tiioe preiioui to stoonng it 
with animals, that a Bupplj of the atctanarj air be generated, and a growth of 
auimalcules which constitute a great proportion of the food of the Aetiain, etc., 
be promoted. This is more especially requisite, when water made irtiScialij is 
emptojsd. Further reference to this subject will be found under the bead Of 

" The green Algn, known to botanists as OUen^ttrma, are fomid to be 

those which gna out oi^ gen in most abuodanoe. Thej xntw in greatest qoan- 
tit; near high- water- mark. Of these the broad-leared Ulva is the moslnsefiil. 



Next to it may be mentioned SattTomorfAa, with narrower froniia, a>d 
tbe Confirva and CVoifopJiora plants, which prodaoe bancbea of uUeo or 
woollen Ghrea floating in tbe sea-aide pools. These therefore, etpeoiall; the 
l/ttia, it is better to hare first and bj themeelTes in tbe aquarinm. A few small 
species ara quite infficient for seferal gallons of water. Next to these in point of 
usefulneBs are the red-spored Algn (Ithode^pemii), those beaatifuUf cut and 
featliere<l species so well known in a dried stats. Of this large &milj, £«miKus 
pinnatiJUii, Iridaa ednlii, Phyllophora roAeiu, Coralkma, some DtUttaria, C1io»- 
drv, purple specimens, and Potifiipionait have been chi^j tvCDrnmended. l^c^ 
must, however, be introdaced at first in small quantities, and with oantion, u 
they may be regarded as tbe 'florists' flowers' li the aquarinia. Qri0llkiia ittaeea 
is said to be the 'only one' oat of mm; ' that maj be safe!; used in a weD-ssa- 
aoned tank of artificial water.' The olire-iipDred Alga {Metumotptrmi), repre- 
sented b; tangles, oir-weed, etc., are, with two eiceptions, unsuited for the aqiia- 
rinm. The; giie ofi* a mneoue snhstanoe in great quantit;, whieh cannot be got 
rid of as in the wide ooean, and speedil; injures tbe purity of tbe water. In pro- 
cnring these plants, it is desirable to hsTe tbem in a fresh and f(rowiog atale, so 
that if chipped off with a portion of the rock or stone on which they are found 
growing, snccess with them is more certain, fhe Uha, however, is not quite so 
nice, and it is a frequent thing to find it in an aqnarinm floated with a piece of 
cork. An; decaying portion, which id the green species appears white and in the 
red, orange patches, should he carefully removed as soon as it boeomes yisihle, and 
if this ia attended to, the rooting of the plant is a matter of very little importance. 
Before putting in tbe weeds, care should he taken to remoie from tbem, or the 
pieces of rock to which Hie; ma; be attached, any small shell-flsh, sponges, or 
soophytes which may be adherlDg to them, otherwise th^ will speedify die and 
corrupt the water. It is amaiing how mnoh damage may arise from a tbit' httl« 
negleot m this particular. The ted species are more apt to he infested with tbe 
sponges and zoophytes, and some of these oan scarcely be detected till they are 
put iu water, when the parasites' are detected by tbe rough or hair; substance 
clothing their steins and &onds. 

" Pesidea promoting the health, and affording protection to the animals in the 
these Algfe, when jadidously arranged on its floor or rockwork, add 
s beauty, and sSbrd scope, as has been alread; hinted, for exercising 
f the aquarian." 

— ^ ■^fl « ag? > ^ — ■ 

ftlCTJLTUBAL OPEEATIONS FOE SEPTEMBKR. 

TR THB VLOWXB OABDEB. 
it OnRATlONR.- ^Trdert, dress, and continue to fill up spaces, wherv 
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bolbs have been ramoredf with autumnal annuals in pott. QmpoiUy collect and pre- 
pare. Divide perennials and other hardy fibrous-rooted plants. Sdgingt, trim, or plant 
new ones. JS^/fVM#, plant. Qrat* Seedt^ wtm. iTniS^M, dip, now is the best time. 
Segdtt gather as they ripen, and sow hardy kinds. SUnu^ remove all decaying ones, 
so as to maintain a neat appearance. Stiekty place to such tall' plsnts as require them, 
and tie up ; remove where they have become unnecessary by tops dying down, etc. 
Smface moU^ continue to stir. Trmuplant perennials, etc. Turf, lay down. Verges, 
trim. WdliUi keep dear, sweep, and roll hard. Waier, attend to s many plants will 
only need a reduced supply. Weedt^ continue to hoe and pick off. 

CviiTUEAL DiPARTMBNT. — Aoomiie, fVinUer, plant early in the month. JjteMonee^ 
sow seed, and plant. AjunuU^ hardly sow. Awrieulat, may be repotted, if not already 
done ; see last month's directions ; shade and water } prepare a mune for their recep- 
tion. BiemUale and Perenmiale^ sow, and transplant to gain strength. JSu/de, should 
now be planted or potted ; the pots may be plunged in dry ashes ; plant out in patches 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Jonquils, Hyacinths, and Tuberoses ; the former two or three 
indies deep — ^the last two, five or six inches. CamoHone and Fieeotees, layers may be 
taken off ; they should be planted three in a forty-eight-siaed pot, or two in a sixty ; 
place them on tiles, or a floor made of concrete, to prevent worms getting into the pots ; 
the soil should be sweet and good, but rather poor, to prevent the layers from unduly 
pushing, also have a liberal, drainage to prevent injury nrom an excess of wet. Let the 
petals of ail decaying flowers be immediatdy taken away from all pods likdy to produce 
seed ;• they will be Uable to rot if this be not done. CiryeoHthewmme, old plants grown 
in tiw open ground, that are to be taken up in October with entire balls, and potted in 
order to bloom in-doors, should now have the roots out, by OMans of a sharp spade, 
roond the plant at il suitable diitanoe^ to form a ball of the proper sixe for the pot. This 
operation prepares them for the purpose* without giving sudi a check to the plant as to 
prevent its blooming satisfiMtorily* Give water and liquid manure liberally to plants in 
pots, and take in-doors the ectr^ flowering kinds* Any plants that it is desirable to 
grow to an extra sixe should be shifted immediately into large pots,.aiid placed in awarm 
situation out of doors. Layer the branches of the prepared plants in the open ground 
by the middle of the month, securing each by a peg, and raising the layer somewhat, to 
induce erect growth, and tie it to a stick. Dahlias, flowers required for exhibition-must 
be shaded finom the sun, and protected from rain or powerful winds. It ia best to be- 
gin at an early stage with such flowers, so that the petals may be preserved from injury. 
It must be borne in mind that much sha^ng will injure the colour of ithe flowers, so 
that shading should only be adopted whilst the sun is out. The shades should also be 
arranged in such a manner that the blooms may have air, or removed in the evening ; 
secure them so that the blooms may receive no injury from friction. As soon as the seed 
is perfectly ripe, gather tiie pods from all good flowers, or promising sorts. Earwig 
traps must be looked to regularly, and watering attended to. Look over seedlings, ana 
save none but such as are distinct, and promise to be an improvement on existing flowers. 
Evergreens^ cnttings may be put in, commencing early in the month. RoUghocks^ 
gather such seed as is ripe on the early-blooming plants, and cut down the stalks in 
order to induce the early production of good topped crowns of short shoots before winter. 
Those plants desired for early blooming next season must be planted towards the end 
of the month, the ground will therefore require to be trenched, and enriched with 
manure previously. The Hollyhock flourishes best in a sandy loam, at least two feet 
deep, on a dry snbsoil, with a large proportion of rich manure trenched in with a 
sprinkling of bone-dust. Seed may be sown immediatdy it has ripened, in pots or 
shallow pans ; place them in a frame, and when strong enough pot off. Out down flower- 
stems when the bloom is spent. LUium laneifolium, when in flower discontinue the 
supply of liquid manure, and as the bloom declines, withhold water entirely ; similar 
treatment applies to the tribe. Pansy, plant another bed, which, sumving the winter, 
will begin to bloom by the first week in April, and continue to midsnmmer« Put in 
cutlings in a border with a north aspect ; or if in pots, where they can be kept shady. 
Sow seeds of first-rate flowers. Pinks, should all be planted ; look over beds, and see 
that they are clear of weeds ; transplant pipings. PolyaniAuses, keep the stems earthed 
up in bed^ or borders ; those in pots may have the same treatshCEt as Auriculas. Ua- 
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wutCMAuM, wet lut monlh'i imtnietiinu, wkkh mij (till be cmied oat, fbr prepniog 
bcdi; Knr and. Socket, douiU, nparatc obcti from the pumt plant, pot them off 
into aiitiea, and place in b bune, to b*ve them ntibliihed bdbrt winttr a^ in. Bom, 
cot the llgUurei u toou >* the bodi befrin to iwell. iekiad the bod, but leave the but 
OB, which will protect them, in some meuore. from the taa ; it the end irf the month 
ronoTe it entirely. Ferpehialt ma; be bndded to the end oF the month. Cnt Oat 
podi from al) pUata that hare done bioorainn ; leeure planti to itakes, and fork over 
the bedi in the nnarinm, adding aome good old mannre. SeilUu, plant. Stoeti, i»ter- 
wtdiale, eari; in the month pot aff seedling sown in JaJy, into liitiea, oiing lil^t 
landf loam -, here the; maj remain till oeit month. T^^ndw, take npbiilbt tovwda 
the eloie of the month. Trea and Shnii, from the middle of this month to Uie 
middle of November is decidedly the beat time to remoTe them, not merely becante of a 
mt in their growth at thii period, bnt aa frah flbrona root* will 1» formed before the 
tef ere weather tela in, wbidi will greatly aasist a renewed and vigorons growth. When- 
ever the leavea of reeently planted evergreena drj np and nmiain on the plant, its early 
death is pretty eotain to enaoe, bnt if the leaves fall off aoon after plsntii^, and the 
bark keepi plnmp and green inside, the plant will grow. If the weather be dry, aprinkte 
the branehea over with water in the nening. and it will promote the early poshing of 
tbojts. When planted in elnmps or shrubbery borders, let them be placed from three 
\e ail feet apart, according to the growth of the species, the taller Tarietiea at the back, 
and those of dwarf habit in front. The holes shonld be made luge eoon^ to reeeiie 
the roota without orowding (hem, and of anfflcient depth. The soU at the bottom shooU 
be well lootened before pntting in the plant ; pmne all atnggliiig roots and brandea, 
and eat oat such as an damaged or dead. Place the plant in the hole, gently shaking 
it as the soil ia thrown in (weU broken) , so that it may iasinnate iImU among the Gbrea 
and roots. Tread th« soil about the plant, and give it sofficient water (o penetrate to 
the roots, TWApt, look over the bnlha, and keep them in good eondition. Ferbnat, 
last monlh'a directions may be stteaded to atilL VioUU, pot and plant. IWmu, when 
showing bloom should have an abuadaoce of water. 

TS TBS aBBKSHODSE, COLD PIT, AND TBAUE. 

Obnekal OniATlONS. — Air, give plenty both night and day, onless the weather 
be Ten iinbTotLrable. Jilut, spread a tolerably thick layer ovir the Door of the cold 
pit, whereon to stand the plants thst will be introdneed to pan the winter. Outiim^, 
may yet be put in. Fl»et and Piyet, repair and clean. Qlan, wash tod repair any 
broken sqnana. PoU, wash and cleanse before taking plants into the pits or booses. 
Fropagafe all kioda of half-hardy plants, as Calceolana*, Fthmiat, Ferieitat, SaitUt, 
Qmninia, etc, either in pota or shady borders. Sttdlingt, as soon aa they are lirga 
enongh, prick out. FUatti, may be tuen into the greenhooae by the end of the month. 
IFatee, give liberally to snch things as are growing freely, or intended for winter 
flowering. Keep the greenhouse and pits clean and free from vermin of all sorts. 

ClTLTtrB4L DkfaktKknt iH THi Coui Pit AND TmiE.^Jlpiaei, abont the 



end of the month it is well to place the more rare and delicate species in their winter 
qnartOTs, a cold pit being the moat auttabJe place, plooged in ashes ; cohering nay br 
kept off ouleas the nights be iroaty. See^ings may be pricked oat into pans ti 



strengthen them for the winter. Jaanalt, as Sciaimihiu, Sgmophila, CalUnna, Clartui, 

etc., may be sown for early spring blooming, ahoot the end of the monlli. Sitibt, 

those intended for early blooming, aa Narcittuia, Hj/adntkM, Tslipt, and A-odutaw, 

tacienalioM, etc, shoiud be potted and placed in gentle heat. Cinerariiu, aow for 

id prick off seedlings. Coian, etc., pot off separately the cuttings into 

n tliem to the eool frame, where they are to be treated thronghont the 

tender plants. The plajits raised from cnttinp now more profosely, 

turn out in May than those raised from seed, rkeitiat, put in cut- 

mrittia, take off a qnantity of yonng shoots, euttiag them close to the 

in forty-eight ilied pots, in silver sand, well dmioed, and place in beat. 

>«ci«s are well adapted for bedding purposes :— Oraeilii, tmella, tir- 

'obata, nueropiylla, tmd ll^fmifiiUa. S^einiit/or /oreinf, put in a 
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eompoflt made of equal parts two year old oow-dang, nad, and well-rotted l«af mould ; obop 
the whole together, and do not sift it ; allow the bulb to be about half buried in the 
mould, and place the pots in a box-frame, covering over with sawdust, so as to fill up 
the frame. If a frame be not to spare for the purpose, dig a pit sufficiently large to 
contaiin the nnmber of pots, and about one and a half, or two feet deep, covering the 
pots and filling it np with sawdust in like manner ; the soil taken up may be drawn 
round the mouth as a ridge. Migwrnetie for winter^ shift, stop in and water freely. 
Sow seed. MimulmeM^ when out of flower, give them less water until it is withheld 
altogether, and put them aside in a cool frame until they begin to push in the spring. 
Fio/ets, Neapolitan, take up and pot in thirty-twos, in a mixture of vegetable mould, 
dung, and loam, with the addition of a little coarse river-sand. Place a handful of broken 
crocks at the bottom, water them, and plunge in ashes in a frame where they may be 
within a few inches of the glass ; draw off the lights in all fine weather. They require 
protection from rain and too much damp. 

Cultural Departmbiti in the Grkenhouse. — Jtalecu^ by the end of the month 
bring them into the house. Camellias, sponge their leaves, top-dress the soil, and bring 
into the house with the other hard- wooded plants towards the end of the month. Ckry* 
eanthemunu, tpeeimetut thin out the flower-buds, leaving two or three only for blooming, 
and give a supply of liquid manure occasionally. Cineraricu^ shift for winter bloom. 
JSpaerisei, Erieat, and similar plants may be housed by the middle of the month, espe- 
daUy if showing bloom. Myrtlet may be propagated by cuttings. FelargoniumM^ 
bring into the house any left out of doors ; exposure to sudden rains this month leads 
to spot on the leaf; keep clear of green-fly, and give water in moderation ; shift and 
stop cuttings, if not done before. SaMat, propagate, and shift to have established by 
winter ; cut round the roots of large plants in the border ready for bringing into the 
house ; this direction will also apply to other pUnts requiring shelter, and serves to 
prevent their receiving a sudden check when the time arrives for transferring them from 
the open air to shelter. Sueeulentt, these will require but little water. Troptsolume, 
the tuberous ones require potting as they show signs of vegetating, give free drainage, 
and but little water at first, until they are well rooted. 

IN THE STOVE. 

General Operations. — Air, as last month. Cuttings^ pot off as soon as pos- 
sible to have the plants well established before winter. Compokt^ prepare and turn over 
occasionally, keep the heaps clear of weeds, and if possible preserve them in a dry place 
or under shelter. Decayed leaves^ as these will begin to be increasing in numbers, look 
out for, and remove them as soon as detected. Ituectt^ destroy. Shade^ may be gra- 
dually withheld from most plants. Stove Plants, in frames or pits will require matting 
up towards the end of the month, at nights. Top-dress and tie up, occasionally. 
Water may be given in reduced quantity to all plants out of bloom, or not coming into 
flower ; use the sponge to all large foliage. 

Cultural Department. — Aehimenes, as they ge out of bloom, place the pots on 
their sides in a dry, cold pit ; plants of A, picta fer winter bloom continue to encou- 
rage. Climbers, prune in freely, and tie up to the rafters ; those in pots may be turned 
out of doors for a time, but brought in towards the end of the month ; whilst out of 
doors, give the leaves a good syringing to clear of any red-spider or other pests. Ben- 
drobiums and Epidendrums, a lower temperature suits them ; see last month's instruc-' 
tions. Oesnerias and Gloxinias, out of bloom, withhold water gradually, and place in 
a cool dry pit. ZtBlias, will now require plenty of water as they are forming blooming 
spikes. Winter'flowering plants^ wUl be beneflted by having all possible encourage- 
ment to produce flue bloom. 

QUESTIONS, ANSWBES, AND EEMAEKS. 

Blue Hydrangea. — I should be glad to learn, through the medium of your useful 
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work, the tniB mum, it known, of ths pink flowen of the HyJnmfM tDTDing bine? I 
faaie teen toms pluiti poueu this tint of a very decided chaneter, and hare n^Klf 
idopled leTtral pUiu for producing it, and haie freqnently fniled.— iw/wMiw. 

[Sometimee tke Hjdrangei wUI come blue withont patting jtn to the troable of 
eiperimentins for that parpoM ; it ippean tp take the bine tinge more resdil; at sonw 
times thui olhcn. It rrequentli happens that no care, or nxipe, has the desired eflevt 
on it, and the flowers remain pink in spite of al] yon can do to turn them bine. SolBtions 
of alun, iron, carbonate of soda, peit-sshes, and cominon salt have each their adTOcates, 
and all siecen]— sometimes. Water in which tan has been steeped has been lecomroended 
strongly, but this we have never tried. It it genenllj allowed that the finefelloir lomn 
found on Wimbledon Common, Hampslead Heath, and at Staomore is certain to pro- 
duce the effect: as also the peat fonnd in the Seoteh boga. as well at near Bertio 
and St. Petenbiu^ ; bnt these bmIb are freqDcntljr oot of the nach of cnltiTatora nnloi 
in the respective iDcalities. The Hydrangea is sometimes tnmed blue by being plaoted 
in fresli lodm, and at other times peat. Perhaps gome of onr corrapoDdeots may hare 
something to reply on thii anbject in an early number. The finest bine Hydrangeas we 
ever taw were in the gardens of the Dnke of IJeronshire at Chiswick, where they Sowered 
beantifnily last year.— Ed ] 

TttiTONiA ADBKi.— When should I-sow seed of this beantiftil halh, and what sub- 
seqnent treatment is necessary to the yonng bulbs? A reply will obUge. — Maria, m 
Qjiiimi Biader. 

[Son the seed in Noiember, and place in a gentle heal, the yomig blades will mike 
their appearance in the space of about six weeks ; when they are a couple rf mehn 
high take them into a warm ^rreenhonse, when they slianld hsTe air. In Mardidividt 
the ball of earth, distnrbiog the young plants as little as possible, and repot them. "Aey 
will flower in September following. — Ed.] 

SHSiTBa roB A Town Qasden. — What sbrubi msy I plant In my small anbnrtai 
garden ? I hate not mneh room, but deaire to pinnt a few tsleet kinds, both deetdaoas 
and evergreen. If any reader, or yourself, Mr. Editor, would aoriit ne ao te as is 
give me a litt of suitaUe tbingi, it wHl oblige — A. Sead^ ■*■ lit SoKih. 

[In cnmplianee with onr correspondent's wish, we anno the namea of a few thnibt 
which may prosper with him-, and nre too seldom met with in gardens of limited 
dimenuoua, from which he may select according to tajtt. Hecidmnu: Amygdilui 
nana, isr. flore pleno; Cytisus, moat of the geuos— when wrought as standard! iher 
look well on a lawn ; Cydonia Japooica, this makes a fine hedge, or may cover a dwarf- 
wbL. Bobinia hiapida; Genista, any kinds wrought aa ttandarda ; Magnolia conspicua, 
for a whU ) Kibes, most of the genus ) Spines Dooglassil ; Syrioga £modi ; Weigelia 
moea; Andromeda, any kinds; Fortythia viridiasima; AzBlea, many fiue hybrids. 
Evergree»ti Cerasns ilicifoliat EoanymusJaponicui; Ilei aqnifolinm, several vsrietica; 
I.latifolia; Benthamiafragitera ; Berbeiia, many evergreen species ; Burns balearicai 
CistuB, most of the genus i Cotoneaster microphylla. trained on a wall, or as standards; 
Daphne, any of the hardy apedes j EscaUooia macrantba ; Fabiaua imbricate, far a 
wall I Oarrya elliptica ; Fhilyreas ; Mahonist j ArbuLua ; Yuccas \ Rhododendrons, 
■ host of very handsome kinds ; Kalmias \ Ledums ; and Hardy Heaths. — Ed.] 

PiASTS AKD AniiULB. — The amount of the dependence of animal life npim the 
disengagement of oiygea gas by plants may be estimated by sapposing eiiating vegeta- 
tJDo to cease evolving free oxygen, or (which would come to the same thing) by aup- 
[losing some new operation in the organic world to absorb this dement as faat as it is 

S' (CD to the air by plants. How soon would the diminution of tbe oiygen oF the air 
felt, even by the higher claiaea of animals ? hlakicg the netdful calcnlations, 
" ' ~ ~ II answered this question by assuming that the unbalanced action of the 

kingdom for a centnry would not consume more than l-6000th part by 
oiygen of the atmosphere, " a quantity altogether inappreciable to the 
means of investigation we poesess'at the present day. and which certainly 
> influence on the life of animals ;"— that, as respects the higher races of 
Hoold require no less than 10,000 years before aU the men on the face of 
' produce an tSeeX which should he sensible to Volli^i eadiameler, even 
'■ life la be cttinct during the whole of this time ," so nst ia the 
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original stoolE of this important elemeat of the atmosphere* Surely, then, we ought 
not to call this remotely needful action upon the air Uie essential office of vegetables 
in the economy of the world, nor view as a subordinate or concomitant end that opera- 
tion of organizing matters which provides the whole animal creation with sustenance, 
and the failure of which for a single year would depopulate the earth. Nor should we 
call that the essential office of vegetation, which certainly was not essential (as the other 
wa3) to the existence of an abundant animal life before and during the epoch of the coal 
formation, and which (however propitious) has not been proved to be necessary even to 
the existence of man. Of course there is no question here of this as a function of 
vegetation, and of the reciprocal action of the two kinds of organized beings upon the 
air, as maintaining the balance of its elements | but even here it is not always con* 
sidered that, as Sir Boyle Roche once said, " the reciprocity is all on one side ;" that 
though the animal kingdom could not exist at all without the vegetablQi yet the 
vegetable kingdom might very well exist and flourish without the animal. In other 
words, the vegetable creation is a provision for the animal, — immediately and oour 
tinoally essential, in one respect ; remotely and contingently needful, possibly essential 
to its well-being, but not to its being, — in the other. — Edin, New PUlt^$,. Journal. 

OuT-ov-DOOR SucouLBMTS.— Of the various groups of plants, there are perhaps 
few more deserving of notice than hardy succulents, inasmudi as they may be grown 
with success by every one. They are plants which require very little attention, so 
tenacious of life are they that many of them will flouriah in situations where few otiier 
plants will live, except Mosses and Lichens, rocks and exposed places being the situa- 
tions in which they are generally found. Sedum acre^ one of the most common Stone- 
crops, is often met with occuping the sill of the cottager's vrinduw in pots, growing, 
and flowering profusely. The common Houseleek is universally known to grow on the 
roofs of houses, and tops of walls, and is generally passed by imnoticed ; hut if the 
flowers be examined minutely they will be found to be no less beautiful than they are 
curious in their structure. For artificial rockwork, we have no other plants that will 
survive during summer in the crevices and hollows of stones, to give them a lively 
appearance. As regards the delicate species, the main thing to observe is, that they shall 
be placed close to a stone or brick, in such a way as to be shaded by it from, at least, the 
noonday sun ; it is true that the branches and leaves may soon grow beyond the shadow, 
but that is unimportant so long as the roots are moist. Wherever plants are so excitable 
as to push very early in the spring, the north side of the whole mass of rockwork should 
be selected for them, unless they are as hardy as Primroses and Violets. When a par- 
ticular kind of soil is required, it should be provided by enclosing a space with bricks, 
hidden below the surface; by this means plants requiring peat, loam, clay, chalk, etc., may 
be made to flourish side by side. If little marsh plants are also desired, a proper place 
may be made for them on the north side of the general mass by sinking a hollow, puddling 
it, filling it with bog-earth, and shading it by superincumbent masonry. In this way 
charming little things like Parnassia, Anagallis tenella, Menyanthes, Drosera, Pinguicula, 
and Samolus may be grown within a few yards of the fragrant herbage from Dover 
cliffs. As to the plants to be thus employed it is useless to give a list, because, after 
all, the power of cultivating partiouUr plants will depend on climate. Bockwork 
plants will thrive in ail their vriid luxuriance in Worcestershire, Hereford, and the West, 
which no art can keep in beauty in Middlesex and Kent. The only way of proceeding 
is to try experiments, to consult the intelligent nurserymen of the neighbourhood, and 
to observe what thrives in their care. Every dealer can furnish a list of plants suitable 
for rockwork, and give instructions whidi possess local value. In managing the 
plants after they are selected, the main object is to prevent their overrunning each 
other ; for in rockwork, as well as in other associations, the strong are often inclined 
to bear down the weak. No prettier spring things can be found for rockwork than 
Aubrietia^ ArabU^ Alpma, and some of the Alyssumt ; nor any summer plants more 
useful than some of the broad-leafed Sedams, and the Ivy-leafed Toad-Flax ; but they 
are eneroaching neighbours unless attended to incessantly. — D, K. 

Boss Insects. — I made a discovery a short time ago which, I think, may be of 
service to some of your readers who grow Roses extensively. I have long kept my Kose 
trees qoite clear of green-fly and spring vermin by using a mixture composed of the 
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fnlknnBt ^—1^ twdrc gilloni of cold niter idd ODfl biuliel of not, snd liilF i perk 
of BDsWt'^ I'll' ! '^' ^"^ ^^- Alloir it to iland far tweDt^-fonr boars, in which 
liiBc t^ »ot will hai« risen to the larface j ikim it off, It mk; be aflenrBrdi lued 
(rml time*. Syrioge the BoK) with the liqniii fnim ■ huid-sTriDge or » ^vden- 
nciw. Bnl Ihoa^ thi> miitore ia perfeetij efficient during the tpring, jet abuot thi> 
O)^ ij Ike TMT an enemj appean on whom it hai no effect, lliii i> a amall while 
crnk. with ■ tctlj brown hod, the wale* of which are of a anrpriiing hardneu aod 
^^rnxth. It deatroji (he flcahy part of the leavei, learing tbem akeletans of fibre*, 
■ni ualike fine lice, Thoa)!h euriuus, theae dctlroycd lesrea are in ■ naaa tinsightljr. 
) nnd hardly add that this premtture deatmctton of the leavea aerianilT injtim the 
hnhh and alrength of the pUuit I hsie till lately been quite nnablB to get rid of 
ilii» pest hj any other method than the laboriooa one of picking them off by hand, 
Thxn, in large callectian*, i* all but impraeticable. The lime aod aoot mixture, 
lufcarrn ~ntrr sunlT, tulphur, I hare all tried in rain. I find, howcTer, that fay adding 
vaa poDnd of aoft-toap to the twelre gallona of lime and aoot water, thii gnb ia eOee- 
tMllj and quickly deatroyed. The aoft.Miap ahodd be diaaolred in warm water before 
it ii added to the other ingredients. — William CornelL 

Tax FonaoAKATi will grow in any good garden aoil ; but tar the prodoetioB 
either of blouoms or &nit, it should have a rich loamy compoiit. It ahoold be planted 
■nd trained againit a wall, of which the south and west aspects are preferahk. His 
plant ia propagated by cuttings or layers; the choicer virietiei by grafting on Ibe 
common sort, which cantea them to flower better than when growing on tfaeir own 
roots. The Tuieties are the tingle red, wMch is the hardiest ; ibt double red (mirwaa 
Jlore-fltno), and the while {albeiceni), which, are more tender; the donble white 
{fllbetcuu^ortfleno), which is tenderest of all ; and the yellow (faimm), a very rare 
kind. The tender lerieties require some protection. liiE double red ia the hand- 
aomest vanety for cnltiiatian, 1 haie grown it many yean against my hoaae. — Stit, 

New Comfxu.— Hie rate of growth and actual dimensions of some oF the Comtir- 
inuplanit of recent jntrodnetion i* Dot one of tiie least imporl not qneationa in gardtn- 
Ing. Occasionally statements relating to them bkve appealed in our eriumns, but thry 
have chiefly concerned species that hare been grown for these thirty yean. Aa it wonld 
be interesting to know what the beta are regarding others, we place thns prominently 
what a correspondent, Hr. Butler, of the Widdicombe Rursery, near Bath, ajt ahoat 
JUm FiHtanpo, of which ao much seed has been lately gi>en awa; by the Hortjcul- 
teral Society. He says that at Fairfield, the aeat of G. D. Pontifei, Esq., ia a apecimeu 
12 feet e inches high, and 10 feet 6 inches through, aod this he belierea to be ttie moat 
perfect aprdmen ever seen. He wiU, we are anre, eicnie ns if we at once nt^ative the 
Statement by mentioning that at Aeton Green, near London, there eiista a pUnt, eight 
yean planted, whieh is faukleaa in erery respect, and which meaaurea 13 feet 6 im^ 
in height, and 9 feet S inches through on an average, the specimen being feathered to 
the ground line. Of another Uoni£r of remarkable groirth, Cwpreuta maerocarft, 
two specimens also exist at Acton Green, nine yean planted, which are reapBctively £4 
feet lugh, bj 9 feet S inches throngh, and li feet fl inches high, by 7 feet through. 
And in the same place are a Cvpram OamnioMa, nine yean plaated. 13 feet 10 intiea 
hi^, and 9 feet through, and a Wellinflimia, G feet hi^, 3 feet S inches through, and 
8 inohea round the stem. Alt these hare been mesanied this lat day of July, 1SS7. 
Are finer specimens to he found anywhere in Great Britain f—Garii. dren. 

Sii#BonBii BPLiHDENB.—Tbis fine old plant is tcit showy whoi well flowered, 
and retains its beauty fbt a long time if snitablj treated. I find the best compost to be 
&eah loam, wetl-rotted cow-dung and prat in lumps, in equal proportions, mixed 
a little gritty sand ; use a free drainage. To keep it in shape, and induce 
m, the terminal shoots most be btoppcd-in ; and shifting mnet be r^ulir^ 
itil the plant has attained the desired sise, when it may be discoutinDe^ 
irbia will bloom as soon aa the pot is filled with roots. A liberal supply 
Id be giren as it ia coming into flower. Cuttings strike freely in sand ; 
a rooted, should ha tran^erred to large Dity-siied-pota. It is a really 
n in fnll flower and nioely grown. — P. M. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

TULIP:— SCAENELL'S BIJOU. ' 

CARNELL*S BIJOU is a feathered rose Tulip, ijos* 
sessing many excellent qualities, as fine form and size, 
great purity of the white, and delicate marking in the 
feather, as well as good substance in the petal. It 
is a second-row flower, raised by Mr. Scamell, of 
Brixton, and was sent out, in limited quantity, by the late well-known 
florist Mr. Dixon. 

The present month is the best for planting the bulbs, before the 
fibres or rootlets have begun to push, when all injury to these delicate 
organs is prevented, which often occurs, however, ii it be deferred to 
a more advanced period. In planting, the most advisable method is 
to rake the bed level with its boarded sides, set out the bulbs in 
rows, and then cover them carefully, allowing the soil to be about 
five inches high in the middle, and sloping it down to about three 
inches at the sides. This inclination is sufficient to throw off a large 
quantity of wet during the winter season, and prevents the necessity 
of screening the bed until the plants have made leaves large enough 
to retain the moisture that falls on them ; in addition to this the bed 
should be well drained. A descriptive list of some of the best 
show Tulips will appear in an early number, from the pen of an 
esteemed correspondent and enthusiastic cultivator of many years 
standing. 



-»♦ 
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THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE IN WINTER. 

BY AN OLD FLOEIST. 

lEFORE winter arrives it may not be araisd to inform 
your subscribers how they may winter their Carnations 
and Picotees without much expense, and keep them in 
health without incurring such losses in their stocks as tod 
often occur. I am an old cultivator of these, my favourite 
flowers, and, having tried various plans in the course of my experience, 

z 
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I bave given preference to the following : — ^I choose a suitable place 
for setting the pots — under a wall facing the north — ^and lay down 
flat tiles in rows, on which to stand the pots, setting them pMtty 
cloeelj together. The tiles are to prevent the entrance of woims, and 
othef pests, through the holes of the pots ; when the plants are thus 
arranged, I get a quantity of sifted ashes that is tolerably fine, 
rejecting the large pieces that do not pass through the sieve, and 
strew it in among the pots, to within about an inch of the rims; over 
the whole I place a bo^-frame, and then fill up ail round with more 
ashes to the same level, making the surface smooth. The ashes pre- 
serve the roots from hard frosts, and, in a great measure, from slugs. 
I do not cover up with lights, but with a protecting material made 
of calico, done over with linseed^oil an4 a little white-lead, just 
enough to make it water-tight ; such a covering is better than glass- 
lights, and on all farourable occasions it is thrown off, to give the 
plants the benefit of air and light ; when put on, however^ it admits 
a considerable quantity of the latter necessary element. In rough 
weather, ram, hard frost, or snow, I draw the cover ov^ the frame, and 
find it an excellent protector. When the weather is soft I look over 
the stock about nine o'clock at night, and see if there be any sings 
stirring, which I immediately remove, and, with care and attentioiii 
my losses of plants during this trying season of the year are verf 
small indeed ; the plan is economical in every way, and when punmed, 
I am persuaded will save the ^cultivator many vexations that attend 
on Carnation growing, and, moreover, is a plan that is capable of 
being adopted by every one. A north aspect for the frame is the 
best, if it can be got ; but* is not essentially necessary to the health 
of the stock. 

■ ■ t ii ii . 

^ LBAVBS AND BOOTS, THEIE FUNCTIOlNrS AND 

STErCTtJRtl. 

]3Y OtiBBICtlfli 

{Continued firdm page ^49.) 

ET us now turn our attention to the roots of plants. The 

true roots of plants are radicuta, or ^mhrue ; the rootlets 

striking out at all points from the stem and branches 

which lie iinder the earth. It is necessary to understand 

the organization of the rootlets ; in my opinion very 

important organs to the proper growth of plants. If we make a 

longitudinal section of the rootlet, to the point where it is given off 

from the root, and continue the section through the branch of the 

root (the most simple and easy of demonstrations is the carrot), we 

shall see that, while the outer coat of the root is given off £roin 

the oxttfmal coat of the root^ there is a vessel running from the 

extreme point, or epon^iole, along the centre of the rootlet, con- 

tmuing its course entirely through the bark until it meets \h9 
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aflcending resBels through which the sap arises into the pla&t. The 
root appears to act to the maturer plant in some measure, and in m 
similar manner, as the seed-lobes, or cotyledons, to the youDg plant. 
The seed-lobes, you are aware, contain an immensity of vegetable 
matter of the nature of starch, which being convertea into dextrine 
by the peculiar chemical change effected in the process of germina* 
tion and vegetation by the diastase contained in the germ, and servea 
for the nourishment of the young plant until its organs are developed 
as to procure its food elsewhere. 

I have made use- of the term diastase. As that word is not in 
Common use, it may be as well for me briefly to explain it. Diaatase 
is a peculiar nitrogenised compound contained in the germ of seeds, 
which, upon the application of heat, moisture, and atmospheric air, 
commences a ferment, converting the starch of the seed into a 
gammy substance called dextrine — the true sap of plants. It is the 
chemical change which takes place in maltifig, converting the simple 
nutriment of the barley into which, on being brewed, affords the 
nourishing, though intoxicating beverage of ale or porter ; or, when 
distilled, affords ardent spirits. This power, called in chemistry 
eatahfsis, may be further illustrated by the leaven used in baking, 
which is known to every good housekeeper, as "a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.'* 

Now the roots contain an immensity of the proper juices of the 
plant ; nay, the proper juice is here in its most concentrated or 
insipid state ; for, if we examine a plant, we shall find that while its 
proper juice is mild in the leaves, it is stronger in the twigs and 
branches — stronger still in the bark of the trunk — but still more 
concentrated in the root. Now, it is by the combined action of 
moisture, heat, and oxygen upon the germ that the vitality of the 
plant is excited* Moisture is absorbed, and carbonic acid gas is 
generated, the. pliimula puts forfch its tiny leaves, and the radicle 
elongates, and penetrates the earth. That the oxygen of the 
atmosphere is the prime mover in this action, which, in this process, 
is called germination, is abundantly testified by the fact, that seeds 
will not germinate without its presence, and that the very act of 
germination is accompanied with the generation of carbonic acid 
gas. The moisture supplied takes up that portion of the starch 
which has undergone the chemical change ; and a preparation of a seed 
in this state will show that the duct, or vessel, into which the nourish- 
ment enters so prepared, leads directly into the plumula or evolving 
leaves of the young plant. Now a process somewhat similar takes 
place with the root and rootlets of a plant. To excite vegetation, 
moisture, heat, and oxygen are required ; and vegetation is accom- 
panied with the same act of generating carbonic acid gas. Ton will 
Dear in mind that the vessel in the centre of the rootlet does not 
only^un the whole length of the rootlet, but penetrates transversely 
through the bark, and joins the inner or ascending sap vessels. Xt^ 
therefore, a{)pears that the following process goes on : — The concen- 
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trated juice contained in the root ia, in tho rootlet, Bubjected to tlio 
influence and action of the oiygen of the atmoapheric air, and water 
contained in and permeating the soil. A portion of the moiature ia 
iinbihed through the coats of the vesBcla, and dilutea the mice con- 
tained in them ; and being forced through the internal coat bj 
endogmose, into the internal or aecending vcBsela, it meets and mixes 
with the water taken up by the tpongiolea, holding in aolution the 
various alkaline and aihcious compounds necessary for the inorganic 
structure of the plant. This mixture, constituting the true eap, 
flscenda through the force of eniogmoie and capillary attraction, and 
is thus capable of forming the new leaves, the wood, the flowers, and 
the fruit of the plants. 

Let me eiplain to thoae unacquduted with the term, the meaning 
endotmate. It haa been long known that no gaa, or particular air, 
can be confined by animal texture ; and that if a bladder is filled 
with any gas it cannot be kept pure for any length of time ; that 
which ia within escapes througli the coata of the bladder, and that 
which is without will get in, and vice versa, according to fixed and 
known laws. Now, it haa been found that fliiida are possessed of 
Bimilar powers, and governed by similar laws, acting in this manner 
on membrane of either animal or vegetable atmcture alike, the 
lighter finid forcing itself through the integument, and mixing with, 
or passing that of greater density ; and after water, a gummy solu- 
tion ranks first in endosmodic power. N^ow, as the juice of the 
roots abounds in gum, it follows that water imbibed through the 
external coat of the rootlet, and diluting the proper juice into their 
mucilage, the solution iu forced by endotmote into the inner Tesael, 
and ascenda by that force and capillaiy attraction. It is on this 
principle we account for the ascent of the sap ; and on no other, in ^ 
my opinion, can the theory of vegetation, the development of the 
plant, and production of ita woody fibre be explained. 
{To le concluded in our next.) 

Obituary Notice. — With uurcigneil regret we Lave to record tlie death of Mr. 

ArcliibBld Gorrie, n gentleman eminent for hia nttauimenta in horticidtDre and iigricDl- 

tnre, and author of several important papers on subjects connected with these Bcieuees. 

Mr. Gorrie wis bom ni Logic Almond, in Perthshire, in'the year 17TT, and nas apprenticed 

in the gardens ot Logic Home, lo Mr. Peter Barnet, father of the late Mr. Bamet, who 

afterwards became Superidtendent of the Eiperimental Garden of the Caledonian Hor- 

ticultoral Societf, Edinburgh. From Lo|^e gardens Mr. Gorrie removed to Dupplin 

nn.ili P-rthshire, where, under Mr. Miller, in company with Mr. George Don, ho 

ilish botany, which became with bim an ardent pnrsait. Tonarda the end 

it centnry he took cliargc of the hothouse den^ment in the Leith Walk 

'here he made the acquaintance of the late Mr. J. C. London, an intimacy that 

tioed until the death of the latter lamented garden author. Mr, Gorrie con- 

:verBl papers to the Gaideneri' Magaxine, and to the Xmoin of Ike 

B Bortieultaral Society. For the last fifty years Mr. Gorrie lived as gardener 

al factor to the estate of Annat, in the Carae of Gowrie. He leaAed the 

ige of eighty, and was cut off by an attack of bronchitis, on the 3Ist of 

regretted by an eitenaita cink of friends and correspoodent*. 
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DESOBIPTIVE LIST OP BANTOCULITSBS. 



The scrolls in the accompanying design may be devoted to Boses 
and Dahlias, or to any other arrangement that may be preferred, and 
the various clumps occupied with flowers in masses ; choice dwarf 
evergreen shrubs should be selected for planting, as indicated, on the 
grass. The circle between the scrolls is intended for flowers, or a 
basin, with a fountain, ornamental sun-dial, or any other appropriate 
structure may be preferred. 

If flowers were planted inside the grass verge in front of the 
shrubbery which surrounds the garden, they would add much to its 
embellishment. 

A garden seat is shown at the extreme end, which may be sub- 
utituted by an alcove, 

A DESCEIPTIV.B LIST OE BANUNCULTJSES. 

BY MB. CABET TYSO, FI^OBIST, WALLINGFOBP, 

T the request of several persons I send you Ihe names 
of twenty-four Ranunculuses which distinguished them« 
selves during the past season; a few of them are 
new, but they are selected on account of their quality 
jrather than their novelty : — 




Name. 



• * • « * • 



BfeeknesB 

Melancthon 

Apollo 

"'" ••'^ V »•• ••• •»« 

Commodore Napier 

Delectus 

Jane 

Foliander 

jBUlZft ... • a » , , . 

Sir J. de Grsehame 
Marquis of Hereford 
Saressa 
Winus 

Archibald Johnston 
Prince Albert 
William Bradshaw 
liord Falmerston 
If o Mistake ... 
lulliver' 

uclou 

caminer 

iLifomia 

fhibition 

oaviter 
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Ground Colour. 
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White 

White 

Crimson 

White 

Sulphur 

TeUow 

White 

Yellow 

Straw 

Sulphur 

Crimson 

Sulphur 

Orange 

TeUow 

Sulphur 

White 

t'ellow 

White - 

Yellow 

Yellow 

White 

Yellow 

Suiphur 

Sulphut 



Qass. 



Edge 

Mottle 

Self 

Sjpot 

Edge 

Edge 

Edge 

Edge 

Self 

Edge 

Self 

Edge 

-Spot 

Edge 

Edge - 

Edge 

Edge 

Edge 

Edge 

Spot 

Edge 

Self 

Spot 

Edge 



Colour 
of Marking. 



Purple 
Eose 

Crimson 

Brown 

Bed 

Crimson 

Brown 

Bed 

Brown 

Bed 

Bed 

Bed 

Purple 

Brown 

Purplo 
Bed 

Bed 

Bq0€» 

Crimson 
Bed 
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The foregoing have been iuccesBfuUy exhibited one or more timei, 
wbicl) is a good evidence of their oharaoter. The tubera were in 
good condition when taken up, and the increase beyond the average. 



KECENT IMPBOVBMENTS IN HOETICULTUBAL 
APPABATU8, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANFFACTUBES, 
{Cpntinued from page 252.) 
F boilflPB and heating apparatus we have levBral im- 
\ proved ioFmi to introduce to the notice of our Madere, 
acommeneing with Mr. Monro's newly invented cannon 
/boiler, made by Mr. J. Jones, of Bankside, Southwark, 
_^^ which posBeesea several claims to our attention. In the 
lirat place they contain but a comparatively small quantity of water, 
and therefore rapidly 
commanioatfl heat to a 
Iwge quantity of pipe j 
seoondly, they are eoo. 
nomical in working, as 
a small amount of fuel 
is required in getting 
up ft oioe temperature, 
and, after the fire ia 
lighted, little attention • 
is necessary ; and its rate 
of combustion may be 

regulated to almost any Honro'i CRnnaD BoHer. 

degree. The fire beiug made inside the boiler, Atld lurrotinded on 

all sides by a tbin stratum of water, tnere ii little losi of 

heat, and the oannoT) boiler U not 

liable to get out gf order, TbaM 

boilers, moreover, are eoononil(^ In 

their first cost os well as in the setting 

up. Mr. Jones has only recently made 

known the invention, but we believe 

has received numerous applications from 

gentlemen who are deeiroua of giving 

fli a trial. Messrs. Weeks and Co., 

* the well-known horticultural builders, 

' of King's-road, Chelsea, have made 

improvements in their upright pipe 

fbouer, which ia a very powerful and 
durable piece of apparatus ; the circu- 
■ lation of water is very rapid, and 
will, therefore, heat a long range of 
houses or pits. Messrs. Weeks' beat 
Weeks' Hpe Boiler. the whoIe of tbeir ncw winter garden, 
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aiid other ercctionB, by means of one boiler of this constrnetion, 
itteaauriiig about five feet high by three feet across. The peculiarity 
of this boiler ia that it consists almost wholly of a series of pipes, 




around which the fire plays on all sides, thus no heat ia wasted ; and, 
as might be eipected, this is another economical form of apparatus. 
Ornamental stacks of pipes and pedestals for worming conservatories 
and entrance halls, are also furnished by Messrs. Weeks, constructed 
on the best principles for economising beat. 

Jlessrs, Shanks, of Arbroath, have recently brought out a new 
form of boiler, the invention of Mr, Thomson, of Dalkeith Park, and 
which thev call the retort boiler. Having seen this annaratus in 
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way Batisfactory. Messn'. Shooka claim the following advantages 
aa peculiar to this form of boiler-: — The exposure of a large sorface 
to the action of the fire, with the smallest possible quantity of water, 
thereby causing an immediate and rapid circulation ; the boiler is 
constructed purposely for building inside the house ; by this plan all 
the heat radiated from it is economised for heating purposes, and 
this is ao mauaged as to prevent the escape of smoke or injarioua 
gases ; the boiler, or boilera (for there are three united when gre^ 
lengths of pipe are to be heated), can be swept free from soot in a 



Tery short space of time, and thus a saving of fuel is effected with a 
little attention in this respect ; a perforated pipe is so arranged aa to 
throw jets of air into the flame ao as to efiect a more efiectual con- 
sumption of smoke. These boilers are already at work in several 
parts of the country, and have, we believe, afforded complete aatis- 
laction. The fact is evident that we have now several excellent forms 
of beating apparatus, which at present, at least, do not appear capable 
of being much improved upon. 

(Zb he continued.) 



QHAND FLORAL EXHIBITION, 0ET8TAL PALACR. 

SStjUK last great ezbibitioa of fiowers and fi-uits at the 

^jPCryBtal Palace, took place on the 0th, 10th, and 11th 

September, and was well attended, considering the very 

unfayonrable state of the weather that occurred on two 

out of the three days the exhibition was open. Ah uaual, 

at the BhowH held under the ftuspicea of the Crystal Palace Company, 
there waa a large display of flowers as well as of fruit ; and we 
regret that the latter being without the scope of our publication, we 
are precluded giving a further notice of it. The collections of stove 
and greenhouse plants were numerous, and generaUy in fine condi- 
tion for the season. Yariegated and ornamental foliaged plants were 
also plentiful, M well as Ferns and Lyoopoda, Of Dahlias there 
was a great display, with numbers of Oermaji Alters, Fuchsias, 
Liliums, and Balsams, 

The only new plant we noticed wu a magnificent Begonia, 
exhibited by Messrs. Rollison, named Rex, having fine large orna- 
mental leaves, the centre a deep olive-green, surrounded by a brood 
silTery band, again bordered with a wide edge of olive-green ; the 
length of the leaf was about ten inches, and breadth eight. This 
will bo a fine addition to our stoves. 

Of stove and greenhouse plants in bloom, the beat collection of 
six waa shown by Mr. Hamp, gardener to J. Thome, Esq., of South 
Lambeth, and eontnined fine specimeus of Ixora coecinea, Dipladenia 
craitinoda, Allamanda grandijlora, Oj/rtoeerat refiexum, and Erica 
F.ioeriana. The second prize waa awarded to Mr. Kaile, gardener to 
Lord Lovelace ; among his plants were good specimens oi Sipladenta 
ertunnoda, AJlamandat, the beautiful Mm/enxa ereeta, Cterodettdron 
JTiBmpferi, and S'ranoiacea acuminala. The collections of twelve stove 
and greenhouse planta were all good. Mr. Peed showed excellently- 
grown specimen! of j4//affMn(^j7-ani/i^ora, Vinoaa, Bonioletias, Ple- 
roma elegana, Erioat, and Oyrtocerai reftexum. Mr. Taylor had a 
fine plant of Pleroma elegant in bloom, also well-grown Allamandai, 
Begoniai, etc. Some good groups of jSJschytutnthui, Sogat, Oar- 
denial, liipladeniat, etc., were shown by other exhibitors in this clasi, 
In the class of variegated and fine foliaged plants there were 
many exhibitors ; Mr. Young, of Denmark Hill, Mr. Morris, gaiN 
dener to Coles Child, Esq., Mr. Oughbridge, and Mr. Bhodes, among 
aroateura, showed some of the best collections, while among nur* 
aerynien, Messrs. Parker and Williams, Jackson, Cutbush, and Bol- 
prineipal exhibitors. Of this class the following wers 
e condition, and formed conspicuous objects i— i'dtwfia 
with large, handsome, laurel-ahaped leavea, besutifuUy 
Bottled with deep green on a lighter ground, and having 
irlet midrib runnmg up the centre ; Maranta pardina ; 
•lor, the upper side of the foliage deep shining green. 



lower sarfMM crimson ; Begonia pietOy very showy ; Tradettantia 
gehrina, with broad loDgituoinal stripes of cuirk ana light green and 
sulphur on the upper side, and purple crimson beneath : these were 
also in bloom, bearing several of their small white flowers. Ooletu 
peetinatu9 ; Oaladium pictum ; the pretty Sonerila metrfforitaeea / 
Diotcorea zebrina, under side dull puj^le, upper side green, with a 
silvery midrib ; Hydrangea japoniea variegaia ; Dieffhmuwhia varie- 
gatas AncBotochilm sp. ; Sotanum variegatum, pale green, broadly 
edged with yellow ; Aipidasira lurida, straw colour, with pale green 
stripes; Dracena ierminaliSf very ornamental; Qemeria zebrina j 
MarantaSf together with many other fine plants. Mr. Cutbush showed 
a tray of his new Variegated Petunia, named Mrs. (htbuih; good for 
bedding purposes. Aohimeneg Yrete in tolerable abundance, and 
among them we noticed a new hybrid, with large flowers, resembling 
eoeoinea in everything but size, to which this variety is much supe* 
rior, it is named Meteor, Japan Lilies from Mr. Cutbush, and other 
exhibitors, were much admired. Mushsiae were chiefly the old and 
well-known sorts, tolerably well grown. Scarlet Pelargoniums were 
shown by Mr. G^aines, of Battersea, and Mrs. Conway, of Brompton, 
being massed together in large numbers, the eflbct was brilliant, 
many of the omamenta] foliaged and scented ones were greatly 
admired, and among them were La^ Plymouth, Prince of Orange, 
JRose Scented, Helen, and others. Cochseombs were in limited num- 
bers, and tolerably grown. Balsams were extremely fine, the blooms 
large and very double ; they consisted chiefly of the Camellia-flowered 
class. Orchis were very limited in number, but such as were shown 
were good ; among them was a charming specimen of Miltonia spee- 
tabilis, covered with its lovely blossoms, it was flowered by Mr. 
Keele, gardener to Dr. Butler, of "Woolwich ; a fine plant of Vanda 
suavis, JEria leueostaehya,' and Aerides suamssima, A group of 
Pitcher Plants from Messrs. Parker and Williams was weU grown ; 
this flrm grows the Nepenthes to perfection, in pots plunged in tan 
over a -chamber in which warm air circulates, entering through a 
grating in the front wall, and escaping through pipes at top. JBkms 
and Lyoopods were numerous, chiefly &om Messrs. Parker and WiU 
]iams, Mr. Sim and Mr. Fletcher ; fdl were well grown. 

The Dahlias were in great strength, there being numerous com- 
petitors from all parts of the kingdom. In the class of fifty blooms 
there were ten groups, the first prize was gained by Mr. Turner, Mr. 
£eyes obtained the second, Mr. Barnes the third, Mr. Kimberley and 
Mr. Sealey equal in the fourth. In the twenty-four bloom class for 
amateurs, the prizes were awarded^ 1st, to G-eorge Holmes, Esq., 
Brook Lodge, Jb^orwich ; 2nd, the Bev. C. Pellowes, Shottesham ; 
3rd, Mr. Orant, gardener to B. Eellowes, Esq., Shottesham Park ; 4th. 
Mr. J. C. Ferry, Bromwich, near Birmii^gham. In this class several 
extra prizes were distributed. Equal prizes were given in fancy varie- 
ties to Messrs. Turner and Kejmes ; 2nd, Mr. Barnes ^ 3rd, Mr. Legg \ 
the Bev. 0. Fellowes, Gheorge Barrett, Esq., and Mr. Perry, also were 
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exhibitors, and had fine stands. Of Dahlias the blooms were gene- 
rally excellent, to which the late fevourable weather had in some 
degree contributed, in addition to which the competition was great. 
The finest blooms were the following : — Selfs, Satirist, Touchstone, 
Lord Palmerston, Eachel Eawlings, Lady Franklin, Cherub, Grand 
Sultan, Colonel Windham, Lady Popham, Sir E. Whittington, Yellow 
Beauty, Midnight, Miss Spears, Pandora, Beauty of Slough, Omar 
Pacha, Lilac King, Bessie, Lollipop, Mr. Seldon, Salvator Bosa, Sir 
P. Bathurst, Miss Burdett Coutts, Sir C. Napier, Sir J. Pranklin, 
Pre-eminent, Miss Caroline, Lord Bath, Admiral Dundas, Boyal 
Scarlet, Roland, Harbinger, Perfection, Eclipse, Eobert Bruce, 
Deutsche Zierde, Constancy, Princess, and Chance. Fancies^ Con- 
queror, Fancy King, Miss Nightingale, Cleopatra, Baron Alderson, 
Charles Perry, Admiration, Duchess of Kent, Enchantress, Iphigenie, 
and Butterfly. The following were among the new varieties : — Queea 
(Keyns), creamy blush, spotted and slightly striped with crimson, 
rather small ; Mars (Keyns), scarlet-crimson, not so good as Lord 
Palmerston; Cynthia (Keyns), creamy canary colour, a neat flower; 
King (Eawlings), nankeen brown, under side of petal purple, a nice 
round flower, but petals somewhat too cuppy ; Mrs, jBoshell, pale 
blush white, speckled and striped with deep crimson ; Mr. Critcnett 
(Keyns), golden amber, a nice flower ; Jupiter, maroon tipped with 
white, somewhat flat ; Yenus (Eawlings), creamy blush, very ^ood ; 
Mrs. Church (Church), yeUow, tinged with amber, a fine flower ; 
Miss Pressly (Turner), blush, tipped with purple, small ; General 
Havelock (Fellows), bright rosy-scarlet, a fine large flower ; Marion 
(Fellows), blush, laced with rosy- purple ; Miss Watts (Turner), 
white, tolerable ; Mark Antony (Salter), amber, deeply striped with 
scarlet-crimson, very distinct and very good ; Canary (Fellows), light 
yellow, a very great flower ; Cherub (Holmes), orange-amber, good 
form ; Q-oldfoider (Turner), deep golden yellow, very large, but 
second-rate ; F^lirt (Holmes), nankeen, striped with crimson, but low 
in the eye ; Papilio (Turner), salmon, striped with rosy-crimson, a 
promising flower ; Sir James Watts deep scarlet, very neat ; Major 
Fellows (Grant), verv fine, in the way and colour of Mr. Seldon ; 
Village Gtem (Q-reen;, white laced, with rose tips, neat but small ; 
Invincible, brilliant amber orange, laced with scarlet, distinct iu 
colour and of tolerable form; Marchioness of Aylesbury, blush, 
laced with rosy-purple, large and good ; Tiger, dull red, striped with 
maroon, distinct in colour, but second-rate only; Mrs. Hamilton, 
white, laced and striped with rosy purple, small and flat ; Lady de 
Vesci, salmon-bufl*, tipped with purple, tolerably good; Favourite, 
blush striped with purple, a loose flower; Gladstone (Keyns), bright 
orange-scarlet, large and good ; Alice Downie, a good white ; Mrs. 
Seacoal, bronzy orange, sipped with deep crimson, flat and second- 
"ate* 

There were several trays of cut Bases, piincipally from Messrs. 
Bpps, Francis, Mitchell, Paul, and Cutbush, and of Asters there 
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were fort^-five traja of twenty-four blooinB, remarkable for use and 
good form ; they attracted great admiration, especially from the ladieB. 
The Water Lilies, plants, and shruba in the Cryatal Palace are 
doine extremely well, and ^ererything is kept in nrat-rate order, 
worthy of this splendid establishment. The WeUinglonia gigantea 
lately put up here, together with the young Bpecimena, drawing, 
and photographs of it, give us an idea of its magnificence in its 
BBtire forests, and is viewed with wonder by all who oehold it. The 
grounds and beds were, notwithstanding the advanced period of the 
BeoBon, looking gay, with Scarlet Geranium*, Shrubby Oalceolariat, 
DahUat, pegged down, etc. It is worth a visit to the Crystal Palace 
were it merdy to see the stvle in which the bedding plants are dis- 
posed ; some beds of misea Attert, of Faeitia eoraUna, edged with 
variegated Oeraniums, of variegated Ageratum very diatinct, the 
foliage edged and striped with sulphur, contrasting well with 
the light-blue flowers, of Tom Thumb Qeranium, edged with varie- 
gated .<4{y«#uin, of variegated Oeranium, and yellow Caiceolariat edgei 
with purple Verbenai — all looked extremely well, and had it not 
been tor the almost constant rain, that fell on two out of the three 
days of the exhibition, would have greatly heightened the enjoyment 
of the numerous visitors. 



THE NEW WINTER GARDEN OP MESSES. WEEKS 

AND CO., CHELSEA. 

IKS. WEEKS, the eminent horticultnral archi- 
bs, of King's Boad, Chelsea, having, as some of 
' readers are no doubt aware, recently completed 
erection of a house, termed a " Winter Garden," 
were invited to inspect the same, and feel bound - 
y to its perfect adaptability to the purpose in- 
to the good taste displayed in its plan and con- 
struction. The erection is entered through a conservatory from the 
King's-road, and covers a space of about twenty-five yards by thirty. 
On one side is a large stove and on the other a greenhouse, with seed 
and waiting-rooms in front. The Winter Garden is a very ornamental 
buQdiug, and the interior space is laid out in four raised beda of 
considerable size, with a circular one in the centre ; the latter is 
now (August 20th) occupied by Japan lAliei, with a fine specimen 
of Araucaria exceha in the middle, and the four comer beds are 
filled with Camelliat, Orange trees, Azaleai, Faektiae, Sumea elegant, 
Agapofttthiu, tcarlet and variegated Oeraniums, etc. The beda are 
each raised a foot or more above the level of the floor, the sides 
banked up with turf, and edged with Lyeopodium. The spaces 
between the beds afibrd plenty of room for walking about, and the 
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comtruction of the building ii Biich u to give the whole tt light, and 
remarkablr cheerful appearance. 

The Winter Qarden, together with all the house in thii noraery 
are heated hj one boiler, supplying ab.out 7000 - feet of pipe, sua 
CBpable of mftintaining any desired amount of heat at a rery low 
cost. 

The inspection of MessFB. Weeks' Winter G-arden will afford much 
gratification to every one interested in the progress of Horticnlton^ 
Bfl a proof we have but to point out that it has already been Tisited 
by a great nnmber of practical gardeners, the principal nnnerymai, 
and many of the nobihty and gentry. 



Cbitbbioh of tbr Picotie.— The propertiea of form ars iimilBr to thna at tkt 
Canotian ; lint the distinotion bam tKe Carpntion ia that the colour it dUpoMd os the 
outer edge of the pctola and radiates inwarda, and the more nnitorni this u the better, 
whether it he -very' deeply feathered at the edge like > reathered Tnlip, o» an even line 
not wider than the thiekness bt the petal. 
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REVIEWS. 

jprmikam and it$ Chtdem^ with ten lUurirations on wood. London ! 
Pipefi Stephenioni and 8penoe, pp< 80« Fiice la. 

[HIS little work contains an hiBtorical account of Tren* 
thanii with a description of its dacal house, park, and 
gardens. We are sorry to see so limited an account 
of the latter, however, especially where there is so much 
room for description. In a future edition we hope to see 

some typographical errors oorrectedi especially in the names of 

plants* 

The author states, p. 80, 

** Tli« gardens (comprising an area of about sixtj-five acres) of this prinoelr tsU* 
Uisliment hare, within tiie recollection of men still living, andergone a complete change, 
and espetisllj within the last twenty years* Before that time they do not appear to 
hare excelled in any particular manner the garden! of other large estates, or to have, 
attracted more attention than is usually bestowed upon ench establishments by oeca* 
sional yisitors." 

The following is our author's description of the grounds s — 

** The Xerrace Garden is composed of se?eral raised beds of wrought stone of varioits 
forms and treatment. The centre of each of the largest is occupied by large marble 
vases, and the smaller ones by bronze statues, surrounded by alternate lines of th« 
flower-of-the^day, golden chain, and other Gherauiums, Verbenas, fjobelia, ete.* The elc»ant 
tiumea ako contributes its graceful outlines to the general effect. In each win£>w« 
of the lower story of the Hull is a China-covered hot with a variety of €teraninms< 
The pavement is composed of slate, bordered by flag-stones ; and a balustrade divides it 
from the parterre. This garden contains a selection of bronM statuary, consisting df 
The Wounded Fawn, Mercury, Venus, Atalanta and Hippomenes, ete. Such objects 
contribute a fine effect to gardens of this description, and with vases, urns, and other 
works of a classic orderj relievo and enrich the general features of picturesque land* 
scape* 

" The Private Comervatory opens to this garden. The walls are covered witii 
trellis^ work, over which cluster masses of Cobesa scandens and Passion Flower, which 
descending from the roof in long lines, have a very pretty effect. The borders are also 
covered with Camellias, Fuchsias, etc., and the ventilation is regulated by ornamental 
baskets with trailing plants. Inhere are several Orange trees in tubs, and a fine specie 
men of the Seaforthia elegans. This house, with the corridors connected with ity 
contains numerous specimens of lichen and ferns. Of the latter the ooUeetion is rare^ con- 
sisting of Pteris tremula, Aspidium molle, Aspidium patenSf Polypoditim anrenm, BaviU' 
lia, decompositnm, Blechnum occideatale, Blechnum corcovodeuse, Adiantnm formo8ia% 
etc. There is a smaUgarden between the corridor and the main wall laid out in raised 
beds with Cbraninm, Calceolaria, etc. 

'* The Parterre is about two feet below the level of the Terrsee Garden, and the 
steps leading from it flanked by bronze figures and antique urns. It Is aboat ofjktf 
yards square, and divided hf broad gravd walks, with stone borders, into lai^ oom* 
partments. The inner one is a circle, laid out in small cypher beds, with grai^ paths 
and lines of turf converging to a circular basin containing a fountain— 'the three graces. 
This series of beds are arranged and planted with flowers, to represent a peacock's tail. 
They are surrounded by a small band of Verbenas, of different varieties, and the basin 
is bordered by groups of the Humea ; the effect of the sparkling water falling on l^s 
floni circle is, by comparison, very beautiful. There are four large compartments, laid ' 
out in numerous beds, the centre being a fine and graceful soroU; mti et^k division ii| 
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in its entire arrangement, a coanterpart of the other. The flowers nsed in their deoo- 
ration consists priacipally of Geraniams, Trentham rosy-scarlet, flower-of-the-day, 
golden chain and other varieties ; Verbenas, Lobelias, Roses, Calceolaria, Saponaria, 
Calabrica, Forget-me-not, Petunias, etc. Each plot is farther ornamented with Cypress 
and Irish YeW, and in the centre of each, on a granite pedestal, stands a fine aiitiqii6 
white marble vase. The divisions between the b^s were formerly composed of gravel, 
but a much more effective and refreshing contrast has lately been ensured by laying 
them down with turf. The outer borders, are of a chain pattern, formed of box edgings 
laid down with variegated graveL The small beds, from which rise at regular interval, 
a Cypress, are planted with flowers of a similar character to the other parts of the 
garden. The east and west sides are bounded by a low wall, the north and south by 
balustrades, and in the four angles are the Conservatory, Dining-room, and two Italian 
temples, containing mythological statues. The whole of the balustrades are ornamented 
by lines of vases, with flowers, chiefly Geraniums. Wherever a recess, or a point 
favourable for floral display, or the introduction of objects orart, presents itself, it is not 
neglected ; but there is no wholesale grouping, no gaudy pretension, to be seen. If 
the eye rests upon any individual object, or ranges over the whole area, it is struck with 
nothing repulsive to good taste ; everywhere it is harmonious, glowing, and beautiful . 
In the winter time some of the beds are planted with dwarf evergreens, such as Bhodo* 
dendrons. Ericas, Menziesias, etc. ; and when the first genial b«ims of a spring mom- 
ing fall across it— sometimes even through a thick crust of snow, every bed welcomes 
its hopeful ray with the first pure offerings of the floral world — ^the Snowdrop and 
Crocus. 

" Between the Parterre and the Park are masses of shrubbery, consisting of HoUy, 
various of the Conifera family, Bhododendrons of several colours. Azalea, Thorns, etc. ; 
and the Hollies and Thorns, with others, are in many instances covered with Honey- 
suckle, wild Boses, and Clematis, which impart a very fine and pretty effect to the 
different groups. Numerous grassy glades run here and there, and form a succession 
of very interesting walks, the borders being planted with heaths, and enlivened by a 
great variety of native flowers. The terrace fronting the private apartments is reached 
by some ranges of steps on which stand several ornamental baskets with flowers, and 
it is further embellished by two large antique bronze vases. In front of the orangery 
ornamented by an iron gilt railing, is another garden, with a Cupid fountain in the 
centre, and planted in a simple, bnt very effiective manner. Stretching towards the 
lake are some beautiful glades beneath large trees, in some instances crossed by a ser- 
pentine border of Forget-me-not, intended to represent a rivulet. This happy idea — 
so simple, yet so natural-looking — ^is due to the Duchess of Sutherland, and was firat 
realized some years ago at LiUeshall, in Shropshire. The surface of these glades is 
broken here and there by gentle undulations, and intersected by beds of the simple 
Periwinkle, from which rise some fine specimens of the Araucaria imbricata. There 
is also a beautiful tree, the Magnolia tripetala, and some thorns decked in the bor- 
rowed plumes of wild Boses. Some ancient forest trees contribute to the interest of 
the scene. 

*' The steps leading from the Parterre to the Italian Gardens are very fine ; * thtai 
form is bow<*like, the edge of utone, and the space between each, which gradually 
descends and is composed of gravel, varies from five to seven feet. They are six in 
nnmber, and have a stately appearance.' The Italian Gardens are universally 
admired for their descriptive beauty, and the excellent arrangement of the materials of 
wMeh they are composed. They occupy about ten acres, and are divided into large 
compartments by broad gravel walks. The central one is about 250 yards long, and 14 
wide ; and down its entire length and the parallel walks on each side of it range well-kept 
lines of Portugal Laurel in large tubs, and trained so as to represent Orange trees. 
Thera are also in the centre of each of the six compartments fountains of a simple 
character, the large ones throwing a single jet of water upwards of twenty-five feet. 
The excavations are well kept, the turf being of a mossy and rich character. 

*' The borders of each of the beds, which are planted with the greatest regard to 
harmony both in height and colour, are formed of yew, barbeny, dwarf oak, etc. The 
walks ara kept free from weeds, and made solid and dear-looking by being wdl 
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dressed each spring with boiling water and salt — a machine invented by Mr. Fleming 
being used for that purpose. The whole of the turf, where it is possible to be got at, 
is kept in order by a mowing-machine drawn by one horse, which cuts and collects the 
grass at the same time. It is a capital instrument, and of the greatest utility where 
there is such a large surface of turf to be mown. The east and west sides of the gardens 
are raised into a terrace, on which stand several Maltese vases and polished granite 
seats. Down the trellis'walk on the east are placed on terms allegorical busts of the 
four seasons ; and between them a range of ornamented baskets surmounted by a zinc 
band painted green, which forms a capital contrast to the white baskets and the foliage 
of the flower-of-the-day Geranium with which they are decorated, and is further ser- 
viceable by allowing more soil to the roots. The beds running the entire length of 
the trellis-walk, are planted with gay, flowering plants of the usual order, and presents 
a glowing and rich appearance against the foliage of the climbers that rise from amongst 
them. 

" The trellis-walk was erected in the year 1843. * It is composed of iron, 140 yards 
long and about 16 feet high, over which clusters of Roses, A^'oodbine, Clematis, Ivy, 
the fine foliage of the Aristolochia sipho, and numerous other flowering plants and 
creepers luxuriate. Standing at the southern end, the view from it is most charming, 
and weU adapted for artistic treatment, embracing portions of the park, wood, lake, 
and islands, with the bay and its groups of beech and horse-chesnut. Each end of the 
walk contains three entrances, and is raised much higher than the other part ; and down 
each side are oval windows.' 

" * At the extremity of the central walk of the Italian Gardens, abutting on the 
lake, and on a stone pedestal surrounded by four smaller ones, at present unoccupied, stands 
a remarkably fine colossal bronze cast of Perseus and Medusa. This is the only bronze 
copy of the original extant, and as a work of art its value is great. The work displays 
great power and truthfulness of expression. Pei'seus, flushed with triumph, is repre- 
sented holding the head of Medusa by its snaky locks the moment after decapitation, 
and surveying in his shield the reflection of that fatal face on which he dared not rest 
his naked eye.' " 

The Common Objects of the Sea Shore. "By the Rev. J. Gr. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., etc., 12mo, pp. 132. London : Eoutledge & Co. 
Price Is, plain, Ss. 6d. coloured. 

Afotheb neat little work on marine subjects and aquariums has 
been forwarded to us for review. It is simply a popular account of 
" The Common Objects of the Sea Shore,'* and restricted to those 
objects which every visitor to the sea-side is sure to find on every coast. 
The book is written in a very plain and entertaining style, and its 
illustrations (by Mr. Sowerby) are very truthful. 

Visitors to the sea-side, who are fond of sea- weeds and the natural 
history of the domains of salt water, should buy this little work as a 
coast companion, and they will be certain of reaping a harvest of 
solid information that will repay them a hundredfold for the outlay, . 
Aquarians should also add the work to their library, by all means. 
Having but recently noticed other works of this class, we do not 
feel at liberty to give extracts as a specimen of the work, lest we 
should be taking up too large a space with this subject, however 
interesting it may be. 

JPowr Lectures on Farmyard Manure j Artificial MwniMres, Barren 
and Fertile Soils, etc. By Dr. Augustus Voelckeb, F.C.S., 
etc., etc. London : Ridgway, pp. 72. Price 1*. Qd, ^ 

Undee the above title we have much valuable information on a 

A A 
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subject of the greatest importance — ^the chemistry of soils and 
manures, from the pen of one of the most able agricultural chemists 
and analysiats of our day ; — a work that should be in the hands of 
every person interested in the subject, and gardeners are especially 
so. The book will well repay perusal, and we regret we have not 
space to transfer some of its more important remarks to our pages. 




NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

JOLA PEDUNCULATA. Nat. Ord, Violarieit,— 
Mr. Douglas, the eminent though ill-fated botanical 
collector, was the first to discover this pretty violet, in 
California, only a short period before the occurrence 
of the fatal accident winch led to his death in the 
Sandwich Islands. It has subsequently been re- discovered by Mr. 
Lobb, who forwarded seeds, and dried specimens, to Messrs. Veitcb; 
plants were shown by the latter at the Horticultural Society's late 
exhibition, and excited marked interest. It requires the protection 
of a frame, and flowers in May ; the blossoms are a rich golden 
yellow, from an inch to -an inch and a half across; the three lower 
petals marked with small red streaks around the eye; the upper ones 
nave a large blotch of the same tint at the hack of the petals, the 
front surface being of an uniform golden tint ; the foot-stalks are 
from six to ten inches long, and the plant rather compact in habit. 
{Bot. Mag., 6004.) 

104. Khododendron calophtllum. Nat. Ord. Ericacem. — 
The heads of bloom are close, and the flowers white, with rather 
pointed petals ; this species is not remarkable for the size of its 
flowers, and possesses the habit of sending out shoots firom the 
corymbs of blossoms, which detracts considerably from its other 
good qualities. It is a native of Bhotan, whence -seeds were trans- 
mitted by Mr. Booth, to Mr. Nuttall, of Nutgrove, Eainhill, with 
whom, as also at Kew, it flowered in May of the present year. {JBqt. 
Mag., 5002.) 

105. Dendeobium nobtle ; var. pallidiMiObijm. Nat. Ord. 
OrchidacecB. — A pale variety of the well-known, handsome, 2>. nchile^ 
to which the present is very inferior, being destitute of the rich spot 
on the labeUum in the species alluded to. In size, and some other 
particulars, the flowers closely resemble each other. (Bot. Mag.,500S,) 

106. Azalea oooidentalis. Nat. Ord. Uricace^p. —The ^reaeni 
is the only one of this genus that has, up to the present time, been 
detected westwards of the Rocky Mountains in North America, and 

s an inhabitant of California; dried specimens from Messrs. Douglas 
md Hartweg were, received some years ago, and, in the absence of 
iving plants, it was considered to be identical with A. calendulacea, 
rom whic*h, however, it is now seen to differ, more especially in 
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colour. The blossoms are white, with a yellowish streak in the 
upper petals, and a few tinges of red on their outer surface ; in the 
heads of bloom, and form of flowers, it bears a resemblance to the 
G-hent Azaleas. Messrs. Yeitch possess plants that were raised 
fix)m seed sent by Mr..Wm. Lobb, which have bloomed in their 
nursery, {Bot, Mag,^ 6005.) 

107. Agave deksifloba. Nat.Ord. Amaryllidea, — Two unnamed 
Agaves have bloomed during the present year in the succulent house 
at Kew, but when and from whence received is uncertain, but sup- 
posed to be from Mexico. One of these has been named by Sir Wm. 
Hooker A. dennflora^ and does not appear to have been described 
before by any author. The scape bearing the flowers grows six feet 
high, and is an inch thick, surmounted with a dense head of blos- 
soms, pale green, changing to yellow, furnished with stamens and 
pistils of a rich purple colour, the whole making a singular appear- 
ance ; the leaves are large, thick, and flesby, slightly spinose at the 
margin, and of a deep green, but not glaucous. (&o/. Jlfa7.,5006.) 
108. GhBEVUjLEA ALPESTBCS. Nat. Ord. Proteaeea. — rrom the 
mountainous districts of South Australia, where it grows as a large 
shrub ; with us it is a plant of small size, but bears its pretty 
blossoms of red and yellow in great profusion. While in its native 
localities it flowers throughout the year. It requires greenhouse 
cultivation, and is worthy a place in every collection. {Bot Mag.^ 
5007.) 

NEW AND SELECT GAEDEN HTBEIDS. 

j^|ggg^*> OLLTHOCK, QuEEir of the Whites (Paul's)-- 
One of the finest whites we ever saw. The flower is 
perfect in form, of extra size, and the spikes closely set 
with blooms, long and broad. This is really a white 
Hollyhock, being entirely free from all stains of green 
or sulphur. Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, have raised some flowers of 
first-rate merit, and this appears to be equal, or superior to any. 

73. H. Pbimbose PEErECTioir (Paul's).— Colour delicate prim- 
rose-yellow ; form excellent, and spikes fine. A very distinct show 
flower. 

74f. H. AvALAXCHB (Paul's). — This is anotherpure white flower, 
but the petals are not sufficiently smooth enough to make it a first- 
class bloom for exhibition, although it is a fine variety fbr the border, 
bearing immense spikes of bloom. 

75. H. YiLLAOE Maid (Paul's). — Eaised from " Beauty of 
Cheshunt," which it resembles in size and form ; colour crimson- 
peach. An excellent show flower. 

76. H. Nebitltim (Paul's). — A useful smooth flower ; chocolate, 
or purple blush ; veined. 

77. PicoTEB, Ada Maby (Smith's).— Mr. W. Smith, jun., of 

A A 
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Alpine Cottage, Darlington, has originated some first-class Picotees, 
of which this is one. Ada Mary is a light-edged red ; the petals 
smooth, and of great suhstance ; the marking well confined to the 
margin; the white is as pure as Marris's Prince of Wales, and 
without a single speck ; the marginal colour crimson-red. 

78. P. Latjeetta (Smith's). — A medium edged red, similar to 
Mrs. Norman ; the petals very smooth, of fine substance, very pure, 
and free from spots ; the colour well confined to the margin ; the 
first blooms are sufficiently heavy to compete in the Heavy Bed class, 
the laterals somewhat lighter in the marking. Lauretta is exceed- 
ingly constant, and of unexceptional habit. 

80. P. Eva (Smith's). This is a seedling from Yenus, crossed 
with Mrs. Barnard. Like the former, it is a delicate sulphur when 
it first opens, but soon becomes very pure ; the back petals large 
and deep. Eva is a light-edged rose, of good substance, smooth, and, 
like each of the above, the colour is well confined to the margin, and 
in tint resembles Mrs. Barnard. Ada Mary took first and second 
prizes in class showing at York, when only two blooms were staged, 
August 5th. Lauretta took first prize at Manchester, August 19th, 
as the best light red ; and also received a first-class certificate. Eva 
was placed first at Manchester, beating Mrs. Barnard, Mrs. Turner, 
and all the other light roses. 



FLOEICIJLTUEAL OPEEATIONS FOE OCTOBEE, 

IN THE FLOWEB GABDEIf. 

General Opebations. — Border Plants, cut down or pull up such as are decayed ; 
protect such as are rather tender or half-hardy, with leaves or fern. Composts, as last 
month, turn them over occasionally in frosty weather. Cuttings, plant. Edgings 
trim, and lay down new. Evergreens, plant and dress. Flower-beds and Borders, dig 
over and dress, being careful to avoid injury to bulbs and other plants with decayed 
foliage. Orass, mow and roll ; lay down turf. JBLedges, trim. Leaves, gather, and 
sweep from walks and lawns ; store up for compost. Planting, this is an excellent time 
for. Prune, generally. Seeds, gather as they ripen. Skelter all tender plants or 
shrubs on the first indication of frost. Sticks, place to bulbs and plants whose foliage 
is decayed. Trench all vacant ground. 

Cultural Depabtment. — Alpines and Rock-plants, towards the middle of the 
month, according to the weather, the whole should undergo a good cleansing, cut off 
decayed leaves, and stir the soil about them. Anemones, this is decidedly the best time 
for planting, the soil should be friable loam, well intermixed with coarse sand, and leaf 
mould ', the bed should be eighteen inches deep, and in a sheltered part of the garden ; 
it should be protected from rains by a covering over it, to keep it tolerably dry for 
planting. Put in the tubers in rows six inches apart, and cover them two inches with 
the soil. When planted, cover the bed with a stratum of leaves or fern, as a protection 
from frost ; remove it when the plants appear. Annuals, pull up those that have gone 
out of bloom. Biennials and Perennials, cut down the flower stems of such as are 
3ut of bloom, unless seed be wanted ; those that are rather tendei* should have a pro- 
tection of leaves. Bouvardias, as soon as frost appears take up with balls of earth to 
the roots, and pot them. Bulbs, plant out for a succession towards the close of the 
mouth. Chrysanthemums, take up such as are for in-door blodm, or in pots ; they may 
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be placed in a frame, and from thence transferred to the Q-reenhouse (see Greenhouse 
department). DahliaSy save seed from the best varieties only. Fuchsias, plants estab- 
lished in beds should be protected with a stratum of dry leaves or old tanners' bark to 
the depth of six inches, which should also be covered with a little soil to prevent being 
scattered by wind. Guernsey LilieSy in beds, should have a thick covering of dry leaves 
for a protection. HoUyhocks^ collect seed as it ripens, and cut down stems as last 
month. If the new shoots of plants cut down last month be strong enough, it is a 
good time to put in cuttings. Towards the close of the month put a covering of dry 
leaves round the plants in the border, a few inches thick, an4 over these a layer ef road 
sand, forming a slope round the plants, so that too much moisture may not get to the 
roots during winter. The general stock of struck plants in pots out of doors, should be 
taken into the frame towards the close of the month. Honeysuckles and Jasmines^ etc, 
prune and train, also dig over the ground around the roots. Hyacinths, prepare the 
beds, taking out the earth to the depth of two feet, and filling up with a mixture of half 
sandy loam, and half rich rotten dung well incorporated, to which should be added a 
handful of salt. In ten days, when the bed has settled, plant the bulbs four inches deep, 
and eight inches asunder. lAlium lancifoliumy when the soil has become dry shake 
out the bulbs, and remove the dead stem, twisting it gently out. Part such bulbs as 
require it, and cut away old roots. Repot in the same compost as recommended in 
March, and plunge in ashes under a south wall. Lily of the Valley y divide and replant. 
Fentstemon speciosum, last year's plants may be put out in the border, being protected 
in wet weather by a hand-glass. Finks, make beds and put in plants ; the soil should 
be composed of fresh loam, with an equal proportion of cow-dung two years old ; the 
beds should be raised, and convex in the middle to throw off excess of wet. Folyan- 
thuses, those in the open ground should have a hollow tile placed over them to protect 
them ; those in pots plunged in a north border must be preserved from heavy rains by 
mats over hoops, or by sashes. Ranunculuses, plant for early spring. Bases that 
have been budded should have the branches of the stock shortened to eight or ten inches 
long, by the end of the month, as soon as the sap has " gone down." Salvia patens, 
cut them down and take up on a dry day, shake off the soil and let them lay for a few 
days in a dry shed, next pack them closely in a rather deep box, and fill up the space 
with peat, in layers, covering the whole with rough peat over the top. They may be 
preserved through the winter in a dry cellar or other convenient place. Trees and 
Shrubs, this is a good time to plant or remove them. Tulips, sow seed in beds pre- 
pared for its reception, it should be protected from frost by layers of leaves or mats ; 
when carefully attended to, the plants will appear above ground by the middle of 
February. Planting may commence. 

IN THE GBEENHOUSE, COLD PIT, AND PBAME. 

Geb'ebal Operations. — Air must be admitted on all favourable occasions in the 
day time, more sparingly at night. Clean the pots, and top-dress all plants as they are 
introduced into the pits and houses. Flants of tender habit should generally be taken 
into their winter quarters this month, the hardier sorts may be deferred till about the 
end of the period. Water more sparingly, except in the case of plants whose blooming 
season is coming on, as Chrysanthemums and early Camellias. Keep all erections neat 
and clean ; and have protecting materials at hand in case of frost. 

CuLTUEAL Depaetment IN THE CoLD PiT AND Fbame. — Alpines, kcpp clear 
of weeds, and stir up the surface soil ; a moderate supply of water shoidd be given, the 
best time is early in the morning, that it may drain away before night comes on. Auri- 
culas, place in their winter quarters on the first approach of unfavourable weather ; 
remove dead leaves and keep clean ; if a frame be not prepared for their reception, they 
may be placed in a shed facing the Bouth, and well protected from driving rains or 
wind ; here they may remain until the end of November. They will not require a mat 
in front at night, since it matters not how cold the weather be, if the plants are kept 
dry. Water sparingly every four or five days. Campanula pyrimidalis, as soon as out 
of fiower, turn the plants out of pot, and cut the roots into as many pieces as you 
desire to have plants ; place five or six pieces into a forty-eight sized pot, half filled 
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Pkopbbtibs or a Good Holthook. — Thwe ore three euentUI qtuQilics in a 
good floner, nhich mny be eniimcrated thus ; — let. The diameter acroBB the centre 
Bhoiild not be leas than three inchei, and the outline not less than half a globe ; the 
florcla of which it is composed should be thick, dense, whole on the edges, and cntirel; 
free from fringe or eerrature. 2nd. The principal or guard petals should not eiteud 
more than from a (quarter to half an inch bcyanrl tbe oulliue of tbe ceotre : they should 
be thick and flat, form lug a circle, and entirely free from notch orserratnre. 3rd. Size is 
a distinct property ; when equal in other reapecls, the larger the better. — Jfr. Dowaie. 
The definition of a good flower, in my opinion, is aa follows: — 1st. It ia indispen- 
sably necessary thai tic petals be of good Buhafance, the edges perfectly smooth and 
even, Snd. The florets occupying the ceutre must be compact, closely arranged, risiiig 
in the middle so as lo make a half-glubular form, with b stiff guard-petal eitendiiig 
about half an inch, or rather more, from the centre florets, 8rd. The arrangement of 
the flowers on the stem or spike ought not to be too thick or too thia.—Mr. W. Chater. 
Tbe essential qualifications of a good Holtyhoch are: — lat. Shape; this sbonld 
be something less than half a baU. Tbe flowers should be free from pockets, the 
anthers not seen. The petals ehoold he free from Indentation or nol«h. Snd. Size ; 
the ball should be from one and a quarter to two and a half inches high, according to 
its diameter : the greater the diameter the greater should he the height. The diameter 
of the ball should never be leas thaa two inches and a half. The guard-pelale should 
eitendfrom three-eighths to fiTe'Cighths of an inch beyond the baU ; the larger the ball 
the greater should be tbe guard-petal. What we aim at is proportion. The different 
parta of the flower should hear such relation to each other that the whole may be 
Dniform, snd in nothing offend. 3rd. Substance ; the petals should be thick and 
miootb. 4lh. Spike ; this should nerer exceed seven feet. Tbe longer the footstalks, 
in moderation, the better, as the bulk of the apikc is in proportion to their length, and 
the greater the bulk tbe finer the object. — Mr. Fartont, in " An Hour with the Uoliy- 
hock." 

TiQttiDiA Pavonii and Cdncbiflora. — The diffienlty so gencraljy experienced 
in keeping these bulbs throi^h the wiiiter is, 1 believe, caused by their being taken up 
too soon, u they do not fidly ripen in out climate before frost seta in ; the most 
advisable plan, and one that I have proied succesBfal, is to allow the bulbs to 
Tcroain in the ground until the end of January, coveriug tbem with dry leaves, or 
litter io as to keep tbe frost from them. At this period they are taken up and potted, 
placed in gentle heat until the leaves have made some progress : after this they are 
transferred to tbe cool greenhouse or pit. nntil the early frosts are past, when they are 
planted out in the border with entire balls, being very sensitive to injury to their small 
roots t they should not be covered with more than an inch of soil. In this way there 
will be few pUnts lost.- CX. 

Botanical Mission to the Chihese Seas. — It having been considered by Sir 
WiD. Hooker a good opportunity for making botanical reseaicbes in tbe little known 
districts of the Chinese Sess, be has obtained Government consent and aid in forwarding 
a collector to accompany the steam yacht " Emperor," designed as a present to the 
Emperor nf Japan, which it is considered will afford an eicellent opportunity for 
obtiuning specimens of many fine plants from that imperfectly eiplored country. After 
a short stay in Japan, Mr. Wilford (of the herbarium department, Kew), will be traoi- 
ferred to the "Aet»on," now engaged in a survey of the coast of Tarlary, and will 
botanise the districts lying near the mouth of tbe Amur, and in Coreo. Mr. ffiUord is 
expected to remain out three years on this most interesting eihibition. 

Hvii^iNTBS AND WlKTEK DtTLG9.~Tbeee Can Ik grown in baskets of moss with 
:ct. The baskets may be varied in shape and size, pwnted gieeu, or stained 
:d, aceordii^ to the fancy of the anuleor ; they must have the lower parts 
to water, either by being made of metal, or by having a china dish put in 
site. This must hefill^ with sand, covered with a layer of moss, on which 
1 to be placed. If rooted before pnt in the plants will be more sure of a 
ntement. Tbe whole should be covered with the best specimens of f^h 
that can be procurt^d, and ■ moderate degree of moisture kept up in the 
It the coloon ore properly varied, theae moss-baskets will prove beautiful 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

BEDDING-PINK— ALBO-NIGEICANS. 

[HE Fink has always been a faTourite with the florist, 
and deservedly so ; with the poets also, who gave it the 
name A109 avrOo^, Dios anthos, ^^ Divine flower," from 
' hich -circumstance we have the generic name Dtanthtts. 
The French name for the Pink is CE}illet, signifying a 
little eye ; and the English name Pink is nothing more than the Dutch 
word pink, signifying also an eye, the latter nation having been some 
time ago famous for their cultivation of this sweet flower. If we go 
back to the days of Queen Elizabeth, we learn from Gerarde that the 
Pink was even then cultivated iu its double state ; and this is the 
first writer who calls it by the name of " Pink, or Wild Gillyflower.'* 
Some years later, Parkinson, in his ** Paradisus," enumerates twenty- 
five varieties in " a Hat of such flowers as being cultivated in this 
country for a great length of period, are therefore considered as 
English flowers ;" and tells us also how they were great favourites in 
the time of his unhappy master, Charles the Pirst. London and 
Wise were the first English nurserymen that we know of who directed 
special attention to the improvement of the Pink, and in their " Ee- 
tured Gardener," 1706, have devoted more space to the cultivation of 
this plant than to any other flower. 

ALBO-KiGBiCAiis is a bedding variety, introduced to notice by M. 
Verschaflelt, of Ghent, who obtained the stock from M. de Taillasson, 
President of the Horticultural Society of Nancy. For bedding pur- 
poses it is a decided a^qquisition, and when more generally known will 
be extensively used ; the flowers are of large size, and remarkably 
full ; the colour a deep rich purple black, and the white margin clear 
and broad ; it is an abundant bloomer, fragrant, and the pods not 
much given to splitting. 

B B 
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EEMARKS ON POPULAR PLOWERS AND OLD GAEDEN 

PAYOURITES. 

BY ME. EDWjLBD SHBPPjLBD. 

No. II. — The Honetstiokle. 

** So doth the Woodbine, sweet Honeysuckle gently entwist." 

Midsummer Nipkt*8 Dream. 

O describe so well-known a plant as our common - 
Honeysuckle, Caprifolium perich/menum, were super- 
fluous — every one is acquainted witli the Woodbine, 
that emblem of sweetness of disposition and affec- 
tion, — an emblem of suavity through its delicious 
fragrance, and of affection by its clasping and em- 
bracing shoots. Wherever fixed these retain a firm hold, and al- 
though incapable of affording support themselves, they frequently 
ornament what woijld otherwise be an unsightly object. 

The Honeysuckle is styled "the poor man's flower," and rightly 
too, for we frequently observe it clustering over the rustic porch and 
oooupying a small portion of the soil in the humble gardens of the 
poor man, and perhaps there are few hardy climbing shrubs mora 
adapted to the purpose, or that can at least render half so agreeable 
9L Qjaffranoe. 

'* By rustic seat and garden bower, 
There's not a leaf, or shrub, or flower, 
Blossom or bush so sweet as thee, 
Lowly but fragrant Honey-tree. 
By stately halls we find thee not. 
Bat find thee near the lowly cot. 
Or latticed porch — ^by humble door 
Thou leanest with thy honied store. ^ 

Tree of the cottage and the poor ! 
Can palace of the rich have more P 
No 1 sweet content as seldom dwells. 
In palaces as lowly cells." 

The Honeysuckle is a great favourite with the poets, and many 
pages might be filled with quotations, exhibiting it in all its numer- 
ous aap^ots and situations. As a climber it is represented entwining 
the stems and trunks of almost every tree that endures our climate : 
!Qari*y C'pmwall has chosen the poplar as its support. 



<c 



the poplar there • 



Shoots up its spire, and shakes its leaves 
Fantastical — while round its slender base 
Bumbles the sweet-breathed Woodbine. " 

In i&otlier plaee the cypress is chosen. 

** And there the frail perfuming Woodbine Btray«d, 
Winding its slight arms round the oyproM biHigb.'^ 
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pburchiU T^resenta it as gracing the elm. 

** The woodbine, who the elm in marriage meets. 
And brings her dowry in surrounding sweets." 

Aa a oovering for "herbera" or arbours, our old poeta frequently 
use tbis plant j and in the olden time it appears to have been the 
only aweet-scented climber, excepting perhaps the Bose and Jas- 
mine, known to them. Ben Jonaon makes a pretty pictur^i of it 
with a mixture of other climbers ; in the *' Vision of Delight/' lie 
says — 

" ^ Behold 

How the blue bind- weed doth itself infold 
With Honeysuckle, and both these entwine 
Themselves with bryony and jessamine, 
To cast a kind and odoriferous shade." 

In its native wildness also they have commemorated the *^ "Wood- 
bine," one, our " Prince of Poets," tells us— 

" I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
"Where oxlip, and the nodding violet grows ; 
O'ercanopied with luscious Woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 



1* 



Of Caprifoliums there are a great variety of species, inhabitants of 
various regions, embracing a diversity of climate, from India to IJud- 
son s Bay, :^om the torrid almost to the arctic zone. The prevailing 
colour of their blossoms is yellow, paaaiug into shades of orange and 
red 5 one or two are white, pink, and even crimson. The allied genius 
Lonicera also embraces several species, very similar in colours and 
blossom ; all grow freely on any common sou, and cuttings taken off 
early in autumn will root with facility, which affords us an easy m^ann 
of increasing stock whereby to decorate our grounds or ornament the 
rustic porch. ' Small gardens should have plenty of such things as 
Honeysuckles and other climbing shrubs, and where rustic arches, 
bowers, fences, and other means are afforded for the plants to run 
over they conspire to make an enchanting scene even in gardens of 
very limited dimensions; 



CAMELLIA BUDS NOT SETTINa. 

BY MB. JAMES STEWAET, GAEDENEB, WITCHINGHAM HALL, 

KOBS'OLK. 

^OMPLAINTS, as it is well known, are frequently made 
about Camellias losing their buds, and of buds not set- 
ting, leading to much disappointment, especially to the 
amateur. As a grower on a small scale, and with Httle 

room for properly cultivating this magnificent plant, I 

yat manage to have my plants in flower from the end of Ootbhes to 
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the close of April. The treatment I pursue may, perhaps, be de- 
tailed to the advantage of others less Buccessful, and la aa follows : — 
In the first place, the present ia the season of the vear in which I 
prefer to shiift mj plants, as I am of opinion the Camellia makes 
more root in the winter than during any other period of the year — 
another reason that I would adduce in support of this treatment is, 
that when the plant comes into flower it has the strength of the un- 
exhausted soil to work in. At this period, (October) therefore, I shift 
the plants, and place them in theirwinter quarters, which in my case are 
their flowering quarters also, namely, a common greenhouse ; here 
they remain until they have done blooming. All the winter I water 
the plants but sparingly till about the commencement of February, 
when, OS the days get longer and the sun has increased power, I give 
more water, and continue to give a rather liberal supply until flower- 
ing time is past, after which I place them in a vmery, where the 
temperature is maintained from fifty-five to sixty degrees, and give 
water daily, whether they appear dry or not, so as to keep the soil 
damp both at the bottom and at the surface until the plants hare 
made their wood and are showing buds, when I withdraw the water 
a httle until they have set their flower-buds about the size of peas ; 
then I place them under a north wall, out of doors, atill attending 
careftilly to watering in moderation for three weeks or a month. 
After this they should not have much at a time, nor so frequently, or 
the plants would be induced to start again and make a second growth, 
one of the causes of losing a great number of flower-buds. 

The compost I prefer to pot in is made up of three parts good 
sandy loam, one part peat soil, uid one part soot ; this mixture will 
he found to preserve the foliage of that dark green hue that is one of 
the chief beauties of a well-grown Camellia. 

The foregoing remarks are chiefly intended for those who cul- 
tivate the Camellia on a hmited scale, and not for such aa hare a 
house devoted to the sole cultiration of this noble plant. Should 
you, Mr. Bditor, afibrd them space in your excellent periodical, they 
maj^ prove of serrice, and at no distant time I purpose forwarding 
for insertion a few additional observations. 

CAPE PELAEGONIUMS. 

BY OLEBICTS. 

lOR some years these pretty plants were assiduoualj 
cultirated, and new varieties diligently sought ijier ; — 
collectors were sent out from some of our own nurse- 
ries to explore the districts of the Cape Colony for 
Pelargoniums «id Heaths. Mr. Lee's collectors were 
lucceaeinl in the introduction of numbers ; others were 
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freat cnltiyators of them, and among these may be specially named, 
(essrs. Sweet and ColviUe ; the latter gentleman was the originator 
of a large collection. After a time the cultivation of Cape Pelargo- 
niums in a great measure ceased, and many species were all but lost 
altogether. 

Within the past few ^ears attention has been re-directed to this 
interesting tribe> and their culture has again become popular. When 
we behold a good collection, in nice health, and well managed, we 
may justly feel surprised that they were ever treated with indiffer- 
ence, but such is the lot of more plants than one. When first made 
known. Cape Pelargoniums were grown in a very poor way ; it was 
usual to see them weakly, straggling, ,or stunted specimens ; but the 
science of the present day has reared nobler examples, and instead of 
a plant that would be considered almost a disgrace to an esteblish- 
ment of our time, we find them well grown, healthy, compact bushes, 
bearing a profusion of bloom. I have succeeded in making a toler- 
ably good collection myself, and have grown them with success. 
Some of the fine species figured by Mr. Sweet in his '' Geraniaeeay^* 
are, I fear, lost, and we may have to wait a considerable time before 
they are re-introduced. ^Nevertheless I have gathered together a 
very interesting selection, and am always ready to add to the number. 
Before saying anything of my treatment, it may be as well to men- 
tion the names of such as I grow, which comprises the following : — 

Anemonefolium. Eormosissimum. 

Ardens. Pulgidum. 

superbum. Glaucifolium. 

Bicolor roseum. Glaucum. 

major. Holosericum, 

Bipinnatifidum. Jenkinsoni; 

Blandfordianum. Phymanthus tricolor. 

Campylia elegauQ. Pinnatifidum. 

Comptonium roseum. Quinquevulnerum. 

Elegans. Eeniforme. 

superbum. Sanguineum. 

Erectum. Selectum. 

. Echinatum album. Semperflorens. 



purpureum. Ternatum. 



Elatum. Tricolor major: 

Plexuosum. 

The compost I use is made up as follows :— One part turfy- 
loam and two parts peat soil, mixed with a small proportion of cow- 
dung from an old heap, thoroughly decomposed, resembling friable 
black soil, and a similar quantity of silver sand. Por drainage 
(which should be open and free), I use lumps of charcoal mixed with 
small crocks, and when the"^ specimens are shifted into large sixes, I 
mix a little of the draining material with the compost also, in order 
to make it more open. Commencing with the period when the plants 
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h»"fe done blooming, my treatment is as followi : — I tmmediateljr 
diminiah the quantity of water afforded them, but gradually, rest 
being eBsentiJ to their blooming well next season ; indeed at ^l 
times caution is necessary in administering this element, a large ot 
too frequent supply being injurious, even if the pote are ever bo 
well drained, as the roote being small and tender are not able to 
endure it, and in such a case the plants assume a sickly appearance. 
As they begin to grow, I tie them out neatly and regulariy, without 
nsing more sticks than are abaolutely required, too many supportB 
not only detract from the beauty of the plants but do positive injury 
to the fibres of the root. Those plants that require it may be cut 
down with as much safety as any other Pelargoniums, and then are 
ben^tted by being placed in a little heat. As the plants progress 
the syringe may be used in the evening, to give them a light sprinkle 
over the foliage. Green fly is a great pest to this tribe ; as soon oa 
one Insect is perceived, fumigate them immediately with tobacco, and 
keep a close watch, or the leaves will be speedily discoloured and 
the plants injured. Propagation is readily effected by cuttings, 
selecting good strong shoots for this purpose after the bloom has gone 
over. Insert each cutting in thumb pots, using finely sifted peat 
and plenty of silver sand ; cover with bell glasses and plunge them 
in bottom heat, where they will soon root well, and make nice little 
plants; give them air, however, or there, is great liability to damp- 
ing off, and as soon as they have made roots remove the glasses 
altogether. 

Should these remarks be instrumental in promoting a more 
extended cultivation of Cape Pelargoniums, I shall be gratified ; in 
every way this tribe la well deserving of the little trouble required in 
their management. 



BECENT IMPBOTEMENTS IN HOETICTJLTtfEAl, 
APPARATUS, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANTJF AC TUBES. 

iContinued from page 273.) 

^ EVEEAL new forms of Hand Mowing Machines for 
mowing lawns, verges, etc., have been put fortii, all 

Eossessing merit in some one or more points, but the 
^ est and most effective we have seen is certainly that of 
Messrs, Shanks, of whicb the annexed figure i8 a repre* 
It has a contrivance for regulating the length trf the 
fieconds by merely turning a small screw, and \mat of 
miction is not liable to get out of order, while the plate 
ed BB to prevent its tearing up the turf, a defect that 
tly been complained of in other Grass Mowing Mschineti. 
'OPk«d with ease by one person, and cuts and rolls vr^ 
M Hme time. We were mueh pleaeed wMi ttiifl iftiple^ 
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Fabrics for shading have been produced by two or three manii- 
iacturers ; we have mnde trial of Shaw'a Tiffany and Browa'a Flonil 

Shading, which have a. close resemblance, the former appears to answer 
the Tfurpose very well ; for the latter we are not able to speak ao 
satisfactorily at present ; the texture of the ^Floral Shading ia light, 
aemi-tranaparent, and serves to admit a subdued light and protection 
ttom the scorching solar rays. 

Messrs. (Sidney and Sou hare produced a very excellent deserip- 
tion of wire fence, combining lightness with strength, as well as ease 




m setting up. It ia very portable also, and may be packed in bundles 
for convenience of carriage. One of its chief recommendations, how- 
ever, consists in its requiring but two straining standards, one at 
each end, however long the fence may be j while at the curves or 
angles of any piece of ground to be fenced off there are stronger 
uprights or angle standards, or trees may be made to serve 
instead, when they happen to stand conveniently for the purpose, 
thereby saving expense, and without injury to the timbw. The 
wires can be had placed at any given intervals, bo as to exclude 
larger or smaller mtruders, and the prices are very moderate ^ so 
much so, that we believe this description of fence will shortly become 
as common (or eren more so) as any other metal lenee of the kind, 
(To be anttmued). 



THE EPACEIS. 

BY A KOBLXILUl'l IXOWEB aABSSmtB. 

> AXY coimtriea pobbcbb a flora charocteriaed hj the 
preeence of plants which are found nowhere else, 
. and therefore peculiar to that region. It is a curi- 
' 0U8 speculation to inquire into the "reason why," 
^ but one also into which it is unneceseary for me to 

, _ ..re especially as the solution of the question has puzzled 

wiser heads than mine, and an allusion to it might here be considered 
out of place, were I not reminded of it by the fact that the Bpacria is 
a plant found indigenous only in Australia, and its appendage, Yan 
Dieman's Land. When iirst discovered it was considered to be a 
kind of Heath, and certainly there is in many points a close resem- 
blance between the two genera. Like the latter at the Cape, Epacrises 
abound in Kew Holland, but no true Heath has been detected in com- 
pany with them. The habits and requiretnents of both are similar, 
and the method of treatment adapted to Heaths suits the Epacris 
almost e«}ual1y as well. It may be almost unnecessarr for me to enlarge 
upon this head, hut before describing a few of tne most attractive 
varieties, I will briefly detail my practice, by which I have always been 
most successful in flowering these gems of the greenhouse in the 
greatest perfection, and have had a most extensive display of these 
beautiful plants in winter, when their presence adds so materially to 
the decoration of the house at that period. 

A mixture of peat and silver saud la the only compost in which 
the Epacris can be grown successfully ; and for this purpose the peat 
should be broken up in small lumps and the sand intimately mixed 
with it ; free drainage is equally essential, and when potted a layer of 
moss should be placed over the crocks to prevent the finer portioiis of 
the compost being washed away in watering. They should be potted 
high, like Heaths, or there is danger of the collar rotting if buried 
in the soil. 

After blooming, cut back the long flowering shoots and remove 
the plants into a close &ame, where they should be shaded and left 
until they have begun to push afresh. If a stove is available, it is a 
good plan to place them in it for a week or ten days, which will much 
assist the pluits. Place them in a cool frame to harden off as soon 
as they have made young shoots, and attend to a proper supply of air. 
When the new shoots have attained the length of a finger, the 
plants may be repotted, carefully removing a portion of the old soil 
from the outside of the ball. Th^^ will tim require a few days' shade, 
and as the season advances may have the foil V^iefit of the air bj 
being set out of doors, selecting a shady place for them, where they 
may be sheltered, and placed on ashes, or some dry material of a like 
nature. Here they will require little attention until the close of 
«.— — ^^ except to stir the Bnr&ce of the soil oocasionally, to see that 
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they do not become very dry, and to be turned round. By the end 
of September let them be taken into the house ; but previous to this, 
look them over to remove any decayed parts and clear the pots. In 
autumn and winter they require only sufficient temperature to pre- 
serve them j&om frost, and never present so healthy and vigorous an 
appearance as when they are allowed abundance of air, which there- 
fore admit on all possible occasions. 

We frequently meet with plants that are straggling and un- 
healthy ; this is caused through neglect in potting. In all such cases 
cat back the shoots, and pot them as directed, when they will soon 
present a differeni! appearance. The use of fine or sifted peat dogs 
up the drainage, rendering the soil too firm for the water to pass o£P 
readily, and the consequence is unhealthy, yellow-looking shoots. 
By making use of peat in small lumps, this is obviated, and the 
plants grow well in it. 

Cuttings made from the wood not fully ripened strike best. They 
should be inserted in silver sand, covered with glasses, and plunged 
up to the rims in bottom heat. They do not strike so freely in 
summer as at other seasons, however. When rooted, pot them ofi* 
into small pots, and harden off by degrees. The following list com- 
prises a few of the most select varieties, from which the amateur 
may select at pleasure, with every confidence of the truthfulness of 
the descriptions :— 



Epacris attenuata alba, very pure white, 
free. 

• carminata, rosy-orange, very dis- 
tinct. 

^-^ camea, brilliant carmine-red. 



comscans, deep red, tnbea very long, 
delicata, delicate pink with white 

tip, line. 
- eclipse, rosy pink and white, 
elegantissima, deep rose, 
fnlgens, orange-red, fine, 
fnlgida, carmine, 
grandiflora, rosy purple shading off 

to white, long tubes. 

rubra, crimson and white. 



hyacinthiflora,deep ro8y-blu8h,very 
free. 
candidissima, the 



best white, very free, 
impressa, rosy carmine. 
Candida compacta, pure 



white, very fine. 

coccinea, scarlet.^ 

Lady Alice Peel, light salmon, 
quite new in colour, and very free. 



•Epacris Lady Fanmure^ white, very long 
spikes of bloom. 

*-— liucifer, clear rosy-scarlet, very 
fine. 

magnifica, rosy-blush, very free. 

microphylla, white, a very neat and 

distinct variety. 

' miniata, orange carmine tipped with 
white, fine. 

* splendens, bright orange- 

crimson and white, fine. 

* Mrs. Pym, bright rose with pale 

blush tips, fine. 

vivalis, white, free. 

* • Princess Royal, purple or violet- 
rose and white, tubes long. 

■■ sanguinea, deep scarlet or blood 
colour. 

-^— splendida, orange-scarlet, free and 
very fine. 
Tauntoniensis, deep rose, very free. 

— The Bride, light blush, free. 

— Viscountess Hill, fine orange-red, 
free. 

— Wilmoreana, light rosy-carmine, 
tubes very long. 






Those varieties marked * are new, and consequently sell at the 
present time at an advanced price ; the rest are older varieties, but 
goody and can be procured at a much lower rate. 



DESIBN rOK THE GEOTIKDS OF A TILLA OH THE 
BANKS or THE THAMES. 

BT T. BUTOXB, £8«. 



'i. 



&.a the number of boutes, villas, etc., on the bfinka of the 
"iiamea, upeGially to the vest of London, in the delisbtfal 
eighbouxhoods of £ichmond Kod tTwickeaham, w OMstnUy in- 
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ereasing, I forward & design sutable for a rilla on the banks of that 
noble river, or for any other similar situation, believing it may prove 
useful to some of your many subscribers. The design here given 
comprises about eight or nine acres. The carriage drive to the house 
is by a lodge entrance. On the right of the house there is a conserva- 
tory attached, from which a flower-garden is entered, and on the 
liorfch of the flower-garden in an open space to receive the greenhouse 
plants in summer. On the left of the house there is a court-yard 
and ofEoes attached. At each of the south-west and south-east 
angles is placed a summer-house, supposed to be raised on mounds, 
to overlook both the river and the grounds ; the one on the south-east 
angle is intended to have an upper room, with a veranda beneath. 
An alcove is placed at the back of the flower-garden, and one also at 
the north of the oval lawn at the entrance front. A road is given 
from the public road to the stables for convenience, to which the 
gardener's house may serve for q, lodge. A light iron fence should 
separate the grounds from the towing path next the river. The re- 
mainder will be understood by the reference. 

Beferenee, — No. 1, Poultry-court ; 2, Bowling-green or Aviary ; 
3, Laundry, Brewhouse, and Yard ; 4, Stables, Coach-house, and 
Yard ; 5^ Piggery ; 6, Oompost-ground for mixing dung, etc., and a 
Shed; 7, Bange of Pits and a Shed; 8, Forcing Department; 9, 
Melon Ground with Sheds ; 10, Kitchen Garden ; 11, Orchard or 
Fruit Garden ; 12, Giurdener's House. 



■ till ' 




ON THE MANAGEMENT OF YINCA ROSEA AND ALBA. 

BY MB. JQHN^ HABBISOK, tATE GABDEITSB AT SYSTON PABIC; 

HAYB grown these old favourites for many years with 
great success, and am sorry to find their cultivation in some 
measure going out of fashion, so much so that they may not 
improperiy be classed with the "neglected plants '* noticed 
in former numbers of your useful periodical ; and we seldom 
see a specimen grown to any kind of perfection, or figuring respect- 
ably at our exhibitions, the most of them being of stunted growth, 
and far inferior specimens to what they may be made to attain. I 
have large plants in my possession, forming fine circular heads, with 
foliage of a most beautiful green and healthy appearance. When in 
full bloom, covered with their delightful blossoms, thoroughly ex* 
panded, the effect produced by them, either alone or placed among 
other plants on the stage, is almost beyond description. To show 
them off to advantage, I stand them on an inverted garden pot 
covered with fresh green moss, and when so placed, the entire mass 
of blossoms is seen at one time. 
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itf 7 plants are propagated from cnttiiigfl in tbe spring, aeleeting 
those that are the shortest pointed. I cnt them off with a little of 
the old wood, and insert tbem in for^-eight sized pots, each nearijr 
half filled with fine moss, pressed down as tight u possible. Over 
the moss I place some rich loam, with a BmalT portion of hog earth, 
and spread two inches in depth of fine aand over the whole ; in this 
the cuttings are inserted, heing previoasly trimmed by cutting off 
tbe lower leaves, and jnaking a clean horizontal cut across the bottom 
of the shoot. When inserted, the sand is pressed tightly round 
each cutting, and the pots plunged to their rims in a gentle heat, 
where thej are kept, shaded &om mid-day sun, until they begin to 
make roots. As soon as they will bear removsJ they are potted off 
into small sized forty-eights, taking care to have the pots well 
drained — a point of great importance in the eucceesful management 
of the Vinca. 

I shift the plants as soon as ever the roots have pushed suffici- 
ently, neing the same compost as for cuttings, namely, good rich 
loam and hog earth, well draining the pots, and plunge them again 
in gentle bottom heat. Attention is required throughout the summer 
to shifting and allowing the plants si^dent pot room, so that the 
roots do not become matted tc^tber. After two or three shifts, it 
is advisable to discontinue the use of bog earth, substituting a fourth 
part of well decayed hotbed manure. As the plants progress in 
size they are watered once a week with manure-water, which greatly 
invigorates their growth. In a few seasons the plants form strikingly 
handsome bushes, clothed with healthy, fine, green foliage, and 
covered with their lively blossoms in the blooming season. To keep 
down insects, the specimens should have a frequent good syringing 
over head and imder the foliage ; and to preserve their beall£ in 
winter they do best in a stove or warm greenhouse. 

Tinea Bosea and Alba are natives of the East Indies, from 
whence they were introduced as far back as 1756. Formerly they 
were more extensively, as well as better grown than they are at 
present, and formed one of the principal ornaments of the green- 
Louse. If the foregoing treatment be pursued, I feel assured none 
of your subscribers will regret the trouble ; for myself, 1 may be 
permitted to add that, being a great admirer of phutts when teelt 

fown, and having had considerable experience in large collections, 
have never considered the attention necessary in obtaining this 
end thrown away or too much trouble, but especially requisite in my 
attempts to cope with, or rather to surpass my neighbours. 

Should you deem these observations suitable for your valuable 
Oahinet. md likely to be useful to your subscribers, they are at 
nee. On a future occasion I shall have something to say 
g anothra plant eqoaUy valuable as well as neglected. 
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A FEW WOEDS ON WINTEEING TENDEE PLANTS. 

BY MB. HEITBT DYEB. 

HE great point to be observed in keeping tender plants 
in cold pits or frames during the winter season is to 
preserve them dormant from the end of October to the 
end of February ; for as the development of plants is 
more dependant on heat and moisture than on other 
agents of healthy existence, it is evident that the more cool and dry 
they are kept in winter, so that they do not sustain injury from frost 
or drought, the more likely are we to preserve them through that sea- 
son. In order to do this the pits and frames as well as the plants should 
be kept dry ; when I say or J-, I mean the soil in the pots should 
receive no more mobture than is absolutely necessary to sustain the 
life of the plant, and prevent flagging of the leaves. The pots should 
be placed on a good dry stratum of ashes or some other similar ma- 
terial that will absorb the moisture readily, and not allow it to accu- 
mulate. The floor of the pits also should have a gentle slope from 
back to front, and if a drain be made to run along the front so much 
the better, as there will then be no danger of humidity withinside. 
"When the weather is moderate and favourable for the purpose I 
would allow all air possible, and so long as there is no frost, or close 
approach to it, it may safely be done ; keen driving winds or rain 
must, however, be screened off. A degree of frost, even, that would 
be fatal to many plants in a growing state, may be borne by them with 
impunity, if dormant, and the same may be said of seeds, providing 
they are kept dry, and both kept closely covered until they are g^- 
dually thawed. For protecting cold pits, it is well to bear in mind 
that it is an advantage to keep the covering material, of whatever 
nature it may be, free from contact with the glass, by leaving a clear 
space of about an inch between the two. This will prevent, in a 
great measure, the abstraction of heat from the pit, by interposing a 
stratum of nearly dry air between the one and the other. Where 
the covering material is in contact with the pit, the two speedily 
acquire the same temperature, and heat is radiated from the covering 
material almost as readily as it would be from the pit itself ; and 
this is more especially the case when cold winds prevail. After a 
shower, also, attended with a rise of temperature, the dissipation of 
the moisture by evaporation causes a great loss of heat. It will 
therefore be apparent, that if a stratum of air be allowed between 
the glass and framework and the protecting materials, the heat will 
be much economised ; when the temperature falls, the eflfect within 
the pit is much retarded as well. One of the worst protecting ma- 
terials is Eussian mats, laid on the frames, and yet is the one most 
generally in use. Wooden shutters, tarpaulin, or canvas on frames, 
or thatched frames are all superior to mats laid over the glass, which 
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absorb a large amount of moisture, and consequently cany off heat 
as it is gradually evaporated. When plants are preseryed ia rocams 
diu"ing winter, thev should receive water in quantity just enough to 
support vitality, and be placed as near the glass as possible, but where 
they may not be frozen ; and at night, if frost be severe, it is best to 
staud them in the middle of the room, and surround them with a 
few clothsy which will generally be sufficient to keep them ftm 
injury. 




REVIEWS. 

Cultiraffd J^rns. By JoHK Smith, A.L.S., etc., Curator of the 
Eoyal Botanic Gardens of Kew, pp. 84. London: Famplin. 
Price Is, 

Ind<\v Filicum ; a Si^nopsis, tcith characters^ of the Oenera andenume- 
ration of the Species of .FVmt, tcith Synonyms and References* 
By TiiOMXs MooR£, F.L.S., etc., Curator of the Chelsea Bot^nio 
Giurdeu. 12uio. Loudon: Famplin. Li parts, at 1«. 

IT^sllE lovers of Fema may be congratulated on the increaaing 
I t^e);^ number of works treating of thia most interesting tribe 
^ N^ that are constantly issuing from the press. Mr. Smith's 
yi) little Work is a valuable guide to the identification of 
Lo.^ speines, and embraces no les3 than 124 genera and about 
SIX) sptvies ot Ferns^ all of which are in cultivation in Biitiah gardens, 
and most of them at Kew, under the care of our esteemed author. 
Besides an euumeitttiou of species, referencea to figures, synonyma, 
and habitata« the ** Catalogue*' contains the characters of all the 
g\n\era« and cou$ei|uently will be found a most useful companion to 
the student as well as to the cultivator. 

Mr. MiKire's ** Index Filienm^ is also « uaefbl Httle work, and 
U\e authiur'a name is a sufficient guarantee for its careful oompila- 
tiou. The speoiess are arranged in alphabetical order for &oiIity in 
reference. 

The Phytoh^i^t for October. 

The Oi'tobor munber of this excellent publication, containa, 

ICotiM of an Excursion in the districts of Kinross, Clackmannan, and 

FitV ; JUrynm <\\\>itiVirM, its discovery in Ireland, and localitiea for % 

few i>f the ruivr Irish Mosses ; Account of an Excursion to Lulwortk 

firom Weymouth, very intei^stin^; Cheddar Plants; Anemone pulsa^ 

tiU%; Bevie\rsi ; and ^tanical ^otes and Queriea. 21# FhytoUtgiH 

is a mnj^aiiut^ devoted exclusively to the botany of the Biitiah ialanda, 

'Utiuuiug much and varied infonaation respecting our native plantsy 

wx^ll aa A ciwaidenihte amount of entettuning matter, notes of bota- 

sal ^cum^ut^ ctc>, thai xvnder it not only a naefiil hut a delightful 

pk% 
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Srtiiih PltmU. Sj Albxansbb Ibttttb, I'.B.S., etc. London: 
Nelson and Sons ; in four parts, at 1«. 6d. 

Two puia of this work have been received for our notice, being 
all that are yet out. AVe should, under ordinary circum stances, 
haTe waited until the completion of the hook before recording any 
opinion on its merits ; hut from a perusal of what ia already issued, 
we feel so entirely convinced of the practical utility of the book aa to 
depart from our usual rule,and believe we shall he rendering a Bervico to 
the student in drawing his attention to this work, from the pen of the 
learned editor of the Fhyiolo^iil whilst it is still in course of publica- 
tion. Mr. Irvine has succeeded in condensing a large amount of sound 
knowledge in a very moderate compass, and we feel assured his 
"Britith Plant*" will be a valuable assistant and frequent companion 
to those who take "rambles in search of wild flowers," and a work 
of reference at other seasons as well. 

Fart I. embraces the following subjects : — Structural Botany, 
Physiology, Morphology, Geography of British Plants, Technicalities, 
and Taxonomy. Part II. contains the corameucement of Descriptive 
British Botany, the arrangement being according to the natural 
system. The work is well illustrated by wood-cuts, and beautifully 
printed. 

As a specimen of the descriptive portion of the work we select at 
random p. 278. 

" OttDitt XVI. — Abace*. The A.KOV Familt, 

"Hubs and ihrabs tarretlrial or iqiiBtic, oonlsiniDg mors or leisof an acrid, oauatic 
juice. RooU uiull} tbick, fleshf Bad farinaceous. Leaiea radical, BheHtbii^, convolute 
ID prefoliatioQ, dilated or lioeBT, witb 
branehing or parallel nerves. Flowers 
apiked (on ■ spadii) with a apathe, mon- 
<Boiou. StamcDB definite or indefinite, 

verj' abort. Ovary caie rarely three -celled, mw» 

many aeeded. Stigma lesaile. Fruit enc- ij, VK J 

culenl, one-seeded by abortion, or many- 
seeded. Seeda with a farinaceous albumen. 



ti 



" A,rtnn. Boots fleshy, leaves dilaUd, 
(mit pnlpy. 

"Aconii. Boota creeping, leaves linear. 

"L Akvh. Lion. Cnckoo-pint. Boot 
thick, fleahy. Leaves radical, petioUte, , 

baslate or sagittate, entire. Flower-atalk >|| 

radical, with a leafy, convolute, sheathing 
■patke. Spike (sptdii) naked and succu- 
lent, enlaigsd above. Stamens in vhorls 
about the csDtra (middle) with filamentary 
afipendagat (abottive ovaries P). Oiarlea 
bdow the Btimens, numeroiia. Fruit suc- 
culent, nne-oeUed, one or many-seeded. 
Seeds toacdiih, with a thick episperm 

"Hkt MiIt British plant of this ganui has no item. Ita leavM appear mtlj Iq 
■piogi n«U hsdgef, bulk*, and sheltn<d plaoes. Every part of the plant is eicesnvely 





.latam. 


1, entire plant, 


imln, lea res, ind flower 

, fletby endotpsrin ; 1, > Ic 
a, itiowing ibefriirBly thn 
imiBd bf tba illgnu : 6, Ui 
tm Of liodriiul smbrro. 


mu<bKdu»dl 
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■criil, and this quality don not appear to be diaaipated neither b; maeentiaa dot bf 
boiling. 

" 1. A. BACULirnlt, Liiiii. Common Cuckoo-pint, or Woke-Bobin. E. B. 1388, 
Ii. C. 1112. Boot round, fleshy, with several Bhrra, reiy acrid. Thii qoalitj is not 
dissipated by many hours' boijing. LeaviiB lai^e, on long Btalks, braadlj hastate, 
sbimag, often apalted. Spathe li^t green, purple within, much loager than the spadii. 
Bpike (spsdii) erect, the enlarged naked part violet-coloured. Fralt, a cluster of 
beautiful red berries, appearing in August. Borders of fields and hedge-banki!. 
PeremiiaL April, May. 

" A. 14. C. 60. Lat. 50°— 66°, Alt. 0—200 yards. T. 52=— 47°. 

" The mncilaginanii fleshy roots, if dried or roasted, might possibly afibrd tome 
nutritious flour. As above slated, many hours' boiliiw did not dissipate the acridity, 
and the root is accordingly deemed a veiy dangerous article, and, even if^rendered eatable, 
not so palatable and wholesome as a potatoe. 

" 2. A. iTALicuH, Willd. Italian Arum. Curtis. ' Bot Uag.' lal. 1., p. 2432. 
Leaves triangular, hastate at the base, with divsiicate lobes and white (yellow) veins. 
Spadii club-shaped, shorter than with a broad, spreading spathe. Thickets in the 
Undercliffe, Isle of IVight. Mr. Ilambrough Curtis says, 'A. italieum has often been 
confounded with A. maeulnttmi, yet it any tolerable flgnre had ever been given, this 
mistake could hardly have been made. The whole plant is nearly double the size ; the 
leaves are not only larger and veined with white, but the posterior lobes go off at nearly 
right angles from the foot-stalk, or are hastate, not sagittate. The spathe is very large, 
of a yellowish green colour, at first erect, afterwards rolled back at the point, etc. A 
native of Italy, Spain, sod the sonth of France. (Compare ' Phylologist.' vol. iii-, 
pp. 1009-10.)" 



METEOEOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS FOtt GAKDENEBS. 

"E have firequently had occasion to urge the import- 
ance to the gardener of an acqtiaiatance with the 
science of meteorology, and, in common with others 
who have pointed out the great beneGta that would 
rcBult.not only to gardening as a science but to science 
observations more numerously made luid recorded, we 
mustregretthat this branch of knowledge, bo uacful in itself, and so in- 
teresting OS a study, is still generally neglected; and that, when the state 
of the atmosphere ia observed as regards pressure, temperature, or de- 
position of moisture, and the temperature and hygrometidc condition 
of our stoves, greenhouses, and other horticultural erections for the 
cultivation of flowers or fruit ia-recorded, the obaervations in a great 
majority of cases are made with instruments that are far from trust- 
worthy ; and yet, unless made with good instruments, they are only cal- 
culated to mislead instead of instruct. It is true that of late years 
we have had a considerable increase iu the manufacture and sale of 
barometers and thermometers, many of which are oSered at exceed- 
but Irom an examination of a large number of these 
are compelled to remark on their general want of 
nsequent worthlessness for any useful purpose. Re- 
our attention has been drawn to a set of instruments 
f Mr. Caselia, of Hatton Qarden, a gentleman as 
the excellence of hia meteorological instruments as 
to the advancement of this most important science. 
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One great obstacle that haa hitherto operated as a check to the more 
general studj of meteorology, and one that ias especially applied in 
the case of gardeners (who are too often ill remunerated lor their 
labour and skill), has been the high price demanded for reliable 
instruments ; — to meet this objection, Mr. Casella has devoted bis 
energies, and we believe with complete success, to the production of 
instruments of a trustworthy character, fitted for general use, not 
liable to variation, and at a price that will place them within reach 
of all. We have tested these instruments ourselves, and have no 
hesitation in saying they may be fully relied on, and that they are 
certainly superior to many instruments put forth at a much higher 
price* We consider that we are rendering especial service to the 
gardening public in drawing their attention to Mr. Casella' s im- 
proved meteorological instruments, and shall now offer a few remarks 
on the proper use of each, with the benefits that the gardener may 
derive from attention to their indications and the study of the laws 
that regulate the changes continually taking place in the atmosphere. 
The Baik Q-auge should be in the hands of every gardener, be- 
ing an instrument of great importance in ascertaining the amount of 
rain that has fallen at any given locality. The amount of rain that 
falls in different places varies greatly, as also it does at the same 
place at different times, whilst the average of a series of years re- 
mains nearly the same. In the management of out-door plants and 
crops, as well as in the construction of cisterns and tanks for the 
supply of water, a rain gauge is a valuable assistant. By the use of 
tables of the mean fall, etc., the cultivator will be guided in judging 
how far the supply of moisture to the earth is needed, by comparing 
the former with the indications of the gauge. From the use of this 
instrument he will also see how beneficial is even a hasty shower to 
growing plants, when he considers that a fall of rain measuring the 
tenth of an inch in depth corresponds to the deposit of 2,262 gallons, 
or about forty hogsheads per acre. There are several forms of this 
instrument, some more convenient than others. Mr. Casella' s con- 
sists of a funnel of copper, with a brass rim, accurately turned, and 
furnished with a pipe and collar fitting it to any large glass bottle, 
from which the amount of rain fallen is measured off by a glass mea^ 
sure, standing on a foot, and accurately graduated to hundredths of an 
inch, rendering it very convenient. In placing the rain gauge, a 
situation should be chosen as exposed as possible, away from the shade 
of trees or buildings of any kind, so that it may receive the rain freely, 
for showers, accompanied by driving winds, generally fall in a direc- 
tion far from the perpendicular. The instrument should also be 
placed on the ground, as two gauges placed at different heights on 
the same spot would indicate (fifferent results, and uniformity of ob- 
servation is of first importance. For this reason observers now place 
their instruijaents on the level of the ground, or within two or three 
feet of it. 

(lb he continued.) 

c 
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NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

^ HOpODENDKON WINDSOEIL Nat. Ord. 
J Ericeif. — Another of the manj handsome Ithododen- 
drons that Mr. Booth has been so fortunate as to dis- 
coTer in Bhotan, where the present species grows on 
the mountains among Pines and Firs, at an elevation 
of from seven to nine thousand feet above the level of the sea^ and 
consequently may be expected to be perfectly hardy in this country, 
as indeed the young plants raised from seeds sent to Mr. Nuttall, of 
Eainhill, have hitherto proved. The blooms are borne in crowded 
heads, each flower being about an inch and a half across the mouth, of 
a rather deep salmou-scarlet ; the leaves are from four to five inches 
long, and about one in breadth ; the upper surface a deep, dull green, 
and the under side light brown. {Bot, Mag.y 5008.) 

110. Uboskt^keba BPECTABiLis. Nat. Ord. SerophularinedP. — 
A pretty plant, introduced by the Horticultural Society, and consti- 
tuting a new genus. Dr. Lindley says — ^^ For this beautiful plant 
we are indebted to G-. XT. Skinner, Esq., the most generous of mer- 
chants, the most eager of collectors, to whom, or to whose assistance, 
the botany of Western Mexico and Guatemala owes more than to all 
the travellers who have visited those regions. Nothing more worthy 
of his name could well be found, for the plant is very rare, very 
showy, and now secured to our gardens ; we therefore trust that 
verbal pedants will not quarrel with the manner we have contrived to 
escape from the difficulty of there being already a Skinneria in the 
botanical field, but agree with us that Ure Skinner may be fairly 
blended into a name which shall unmistakably record the labours of 
one who ought never to be confoimded with any other Skinner what- 
ever." It is a soft-wooded, erect-growing, herbaceous plant, covered 
with small hairs. The flowers are produced in close spikes of- about 
twenty or upwards in each, and measure about an inch and a half 
across the mouth, which is five-lobed ; they as well as the tube are of 
a pale violet-pink colour ; the leaves are oblong, rather coarsely 
toothed, and from two to four inches long, of a dark green tint. It 
flowers in July, and requires stove temperature. {BoU Mag., 5009.) 
111. Epioykttm acumtetatuk. Nat. Ord. Vacciniem. — A very 
handsome plant of the Vaecinium tribe, raised by Mr. Nuttall from 
seeds received from Mr. Booth, that gentleman's collector in Bhotan. 
It is rather common in Silhet and other districts of North-western 
India, and grows at an elevation of frt)m three to four thousand feet, 
and generally as an epiphyte on trees. It is a shrub, growing from 
two feet to double that height, the branches leafy towards the extre- 
mities; the foliage is deep green, sometimes mottled with purple 
above, and paler, or with varying tints of purple beneath ; from four 
''o nine inches long, lanceolate and acuminate. The blossoms mre 
^ry small, the corolla being almost globose, and resembling small 
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berries, which, together with their peduncles, are of a rich coral 
scariet, borne in corymbs closely placed along the branches. {Bot, 
Mag,, 5010.) 

112. D£in)BOBi(rM cbibfibatvm ; var. labello aLABBO. Nat. 
Ord. Orchidea, — A very delicate Orchid from Assam, supposed at 
first to be a new species, but now a recognised variety of D. crepida^ 
turn ; the blossoms are about an inch and a half across, the base of 
the labellum tinged with rich yellow, and it as well as the extremities 
of the sepals and petals tinged with delicate blush. {Bot. Mag,, 501 1 . ) 

113. AoAFSTES BUXiiroLiA. Nat. Ord. Vaociniacea, — Another 
of Mr. Booth's discoveries in Bhotan ; it is an evergreen shrub or 
small bush, with a large, tuberous, root-like stem, growing on trees 
as an epiphyte, at an elevation of two or three thousand feet, where 
it flourishes in damp forests. The foliage rather crowded, an inch 
long, somewhat toothed, and obovate, of a bright green ; the flowers 
are tubular, cylindrical, about an inch in length, of a bright shining 
red, opening into five pointed segments of a more crimson tint, th© 
stamens and pistillum rather prominent. Mr. Nuttall states that he 
has grown it grafted by approach, on an Epigynium, (Bot, Mag,, 
6012.) 

114. Seditm tababia. "NrAi. Ord. Cra^sulacea, — ^The native habi- 
tat of this pretty stonecrop is the mountainous district of central and 
western Europe. The plant grows about two feet high, and the stems 
are near an inch thick at the base ; the leaves are produced in whorls 
of three, and measure three inches in length, by about half as much 
across. The trusses of flowers are about six inches in diameter, the 
petals narrow, and the stamens prominent ; the colour of its blossoms, 
pink or pale lilac, with its fine bold habit, contribute to render it a 
very attractive Alpine. {Oard. Chron,, 209.) 
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NEW AND SELECT GAEDEN HYBRIDS. 

ELAEG0NIT7M.— Countess of Devon (Veitch).— 
A new fancy variety under this name is being sent out 
by Messrs. Veitch and Son, and promises to become a 
favourite for bedding. The upper petals are bright rosy 
_ purple, with a white margin — the lower ones white, with 

a beautiful spot of crimson lake in each. It is a very free and*almost 
constant bloomer. Beceived a first-class certificate at the BoyaJ Bo- 
tanic Society's Show on the 1st July last. 

82. Eeica Meditebbanea, var. Alba. — Messrs. Eollison of the 
Tooting Nursery have obtained a new Heath, a supposed variety 
of E. Mediterranea, with white blossoms, of good habit and profuse 
bloom. 
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FLOEICXJLTUBAL OPERATIONS POE NOVEMBER. 

jy THE FLOWEB GABDEIT. 

GsNKBAL Opkuatiovs,^ AlierationM in grounds may be performed, choose a froety 
day for removing soil, torf, etc. Border PkmU^ as last month. Ciimder*, phmt and 
{trune ; Ivy, Virginian Creeper, Clematis, and others may he placed to cover hlmd walls. 
Composts, collect leaves and cart mannres for, tnm over in frosty weather ; select a 
sheltered place to deposit them. Di^ and Fork over all vacant ground, also hetween 
the plants in borders, being carefhl to avoid injury to bnlbs or plants that have died down. 
Evergreens plant in open weather ; those in pots may be plunged into vacant beds or 
borders, which will serve as a protection to the roots of many kinds, and tx>ntribnte 
greatly to the appearance of the garden at this season. Graft may be cat for the last 
time, and should be done closely ; sweep lawns and remove leaves, etc., to the compost 
heap. Hedges^ plant and trim ; where naked at bottom, cut down and clear out. Roe 
and Sake in the shrubbery, and remove the leaves and refuse to the compost heap, or 
bury them between the plants. Planting may be done generally in open weather. 
Prune as required. Sheiier such half-hardy or tender plants as cannot stand our win- 
ters with impunity, fern, mats, and etraw coverings should be in readiness. Shrubs 
plant, mulch, and place stakes to tall ones, that they may run no risk of being tvwsted 
by winds. Walks, sweep and barrow off the leaves ; new ones may be made, all carting 
operations are best done^n frosty weather, when the ground is firm and hard. 

CuLTUEAL Department. — Alpines and Bock-plants^ keep clear from leaves and 
refuse ; such as are rather tender may have the protection of a covering of fern, etc. 
Anemones^ plant, see last month's instructions. Bitnnials and Perennials, cut down 
decayed stems, and divide or plant as requisite. Bulbs, these may be planted for a 
succession. Chrysanthemum s, look over the plants, and take note that all are correctly 
named whilst in bloom ; fresh label them, and procure new kinds while you have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them in bloom. Dahlias, seed, when not cut off by frost, will now be per- 
fected ; spread the heads to dry in a temperate or airy place, turning them over occa- 
sionally to prevent mould ; when preserved in the heads untO wanted for sowing, the 
seeds keep fresh and plump. Plants, before frost occurs let the main|stems be protected 
with a cone of leaves or other dry material, to the height of eight or nine inches, covering 
it with a sprinkling of soil to prevent its being blown away ; soil alone is better than no 
protection of the kind, but the drier it is the better. As soon as the tops are destroyed 
by frost, cut them down, so that the main stem is left about two feet long from the 
crown of the root, retaining a few inches of the main branches ; this allows for gradual 
evaporation, and avoids the injary so generally resulting from cutting the stems close 
down at the time of taking up. When the stalks have somewhat dried (which will be 
in three or four weeks), then cut them back to about three inches in length. Dahlias 
should be carefully taken up, and, if available, remove them to a place where they may 
be dried with a little heat. In a propagating house of mild temperature, just excluding 
frost and cold air, we have placed thousands of roots, and do not recollect having sus- 
tained the loss of even one, although we have kept them here all fully exposed during 
the peiiod of rest. HoUghocks, slugs are great enemies to these plants, guard against 
them, those in the open ground which were earthed up should be searched over, and, 
this being done, lay a good sprinkling of soot and lime round them ; it may be .renewed 
occasionally during winter. HgdrangeUy to prevent injury to those planted out of doors, 
give a covering of dry leaves several inches deep to plants pruned within a short dis- 
tance of the ground, such being concealed by a box ; to plants that are two or three 
feet Ligh, an ornamental wooden stand for a vase, or something of that description, 
suited for the locality of the plant, answers admirably, being removed in spring. Mira- 
bills, take up and store after the manner of Dahlias. Pinks, see last month's directions. 
Paonies, Herbaceous, the stems of those Ihat have had a box or pot placed over them 
may now be cut off level with the top ; they will be found furnished with roots through- 
out the whole depth of the box. Cut the stems into lengths, each having a bud and 
some roots j placed in good soil, two inches deep, they will each -produce a new plant, 
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and not be killed by frost. Herbaceous Poeonies may also be propagated by division of 
the root, in such cases, however, the plants are much longer before they flower. Foly 
anthuseSf should be protected by tiles placed over them ; the stock in pots, where no 
frame is available, should be placed in a situation where they may receive as much sun 
as possible until March, having them plunged to the rim of the pot in ashes, and pro- 
tecting them by a covering of canvas over hoops in wet or severe weather. Protect 
them also from birds, by means of a net over the hoops, or the tender leaves of the 
crown will be picked cut. Ranunculitses, may still be planted for early spring bloom. 
Botes ^ this is a good time for removing and transplanting them. The compost most 
suited to them is two-thirds of turfy loam, and one-third well-decomposed manure. 
When beds are to be plauted, the ground should be deeply trenched, and afterwards a 
good dressing of manure should be applied. A small quantity of the compost recom- 
mended should be added round each plant. If a piece of ground be set apart for the 
cultivation of Roses exclusively, a situation should be chosen as open as possible, and if 
wet, drain it ; trench as deep as the soil will permit. The beds may then be formed 
according to taste, and the planting proceeded with as above directed. It is not advisable 
to prune at the time of planting. Rose Stocks ^ transplant stocks of the common D(^ 
Hose from copses and hedges for budding on next season, those should be selected that 
are straight and vigorous, and should be cut down to the height required at the time of 
planting. Stocks ^ Queen, those in beds should be hooped over and matted up in severe 
weather, uncovering them when fine. Those in patches in the flower border may be 
protected by branches of spruce fir or fern stuck round them, in the absence of other 
shelter, when the weather is severe. Trees and Shrubs, hardy flowering ones in pots 
should be plunged in a dry, warm situation, to prevent their roolo being injured by frost. 
Place dry leaves, covered with soil, to protect the roots of newly planted choice trees 
and shrubs, and stake them to prevent injury by rough winds. Tulips^ plant ; the best 
time is during the first three weeks of the month, a little sand should be placed at the 
bottom of each hole, and a little over the bulb ; the beds should be raised a few inches in 
the centre so as to throw off a large amount of the wet that may fall on them, and the 
situation should be one that is well drained. 

IN THE GREENlIOirSE, COLD PIT, AND FBAME. 

General Operations. — Air, as last month. Cleanliness is of first importance 
to the plants, nothing promotes their health more than scrupulous attention in this 
respect during winter ; it prevents damp, as well as the spread of fungus and insects. 
'Damp J guard against, a free circulation of air is the surest means. lire-i will require 
to be attended to, especially if frost appear likely. Fumigate^ to keep down insects. 
Plants, keep clean, wash the pots, and top-dress from time to time ; look over the col- 
lection and label afresh, nothing looks worse than green, illegible labels. Temperature^ 
keep the greenhouse about 45". Water, use sparingly, except to plants whose buds are 
swelling. 

Cultural Department in the Cold Pit and Frame. — Alpines, as last 
month. Auriculas, be cautious in giving water, and see that the stock is kept clean ; 
give them plenty of air. Bulbs, pot in succession for spring flowering. Carnations 
and Picotees, preserve them carefully from heavy rain or drip, which is a sure cause of 
spot on the leaves ; should this appear, remove it by cutting off the leaf immediately 
with a pair of sharp scissors. Give a free circulation of air, which is the only preven- 
tative of this destructive pest. Some varieties are more liable to spot than others. 
Cinerarias, allow them plenty of air to prevent damp, and continue shifting ; to keep 
down green fly fumigate, and if mildew appear dust with sulphur. Ferns, require but 
little water at this season. Hollyhocks, attend to propagation, and pot those already 
struck. Water should be given in the morning so as to get the frame dry before closing 
it up in the evening ; this must be borne in mind during winter, remembering that 
damp is the greatest destroyer of HoUyhock^. Hyacinths, forcing, when they are 
required to flower abo«t Christmas, take them out of the frame or pit (see operations 
for September) in the course of this month ; it is better, however, for them to remain 
in the sawdust until Jaauary, when the pots will be filled with roots, aud the flower- 
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stemi measnre •boot tix incbet in height. When taken oat of the nwdnst thej tnll be 
complctelj blanched ; place in a dose frame with plenty of light, and when they hare 
remained two or three days admit a little air, and when quite green, partly plonge 
tbcm ia a hot-bed* giving plenty of air and light. In GloMta, this is the best time to 
place the bulbs in glasses. The water, which should be clear uid aoft, ought not quite 
to touch the bottom of the bulb, and should be frequently changed. Place them in a 
dark, warm closet, in order to fill the glass with roots before the top pushes, and then 
place them where they may receive the sun freely. Ixias^ Spartuciies, eic^ care must 
be taken to keep out frost, giving as much air as possible however, in fine weather. 
Mignonette for winter t keep as near the glass as possible. PmuieM, a stock may be 
potted off for spring planting ; place three or four in a pot, and set them in a pit where 
tlicy may be secure from drip and damp ; free air is of great importance to the health 
of the plants. Primrote$ Chinese, see last month's instructions. Ferbewas^ unless 
kept quite free from damp by constant attention, there will be much danger of mildew, 
etc., if it should appear apply sulphur without loss of time. 

Cultural Department iir thb Gbeenhousr. — Cafeeolarias, give water in 
moderation, and plenty of air ; offsets will be found rooted, and may be potted off. 
Camellias, finish setting in ; those with too many buds should be thinned out. 
C/irysanthemumSf lessen the supply of manure water as the plants come into bloom ; 
keep a sharp look out for insects, and give air in mild weather. As they go out of 
flower, give less water, and remove suckers if it is desired to increase stock. Cinerarias, 
see last month's directions. Climbers, cut back. JEpaerises and Mricas, admit as 
much air to them as possible, and keep them cool, so long as frost is excluded ; water 
sparingly, only just enough to preserve tliem from flagij^ing. Pelargoniunu, keep 
nearly dry, giving no more water than is absolutely necessary, and rather a low temper- 
ature, with air and light. Roses, in pots, if not yet brought in, lose no time for secur- 
ing early bloom ; see last month's directions. Succulents, require to be kept almost 
quite dry. 

TS THE STOYE. 

General Operations. — Air, give air whenever the weather will permit. BarJc- 
beds, to keep up the heat, these should be turned or removed as necessary. Cleanliness, is 
equally necessary in this house ; stir the surface soil, and keep pots, flues, and paths 
clean. Fumigate, to keep down insects. Leaves, all large foliage should be sponged to 
keep the plants in health, besides which it adds much to the appearance of the plants. 
Temperature, maintain from hf>^ to 60"*, the orchid house 10° higher. Water, in 
moderation, and syringe with aired water on fine days. 

Cultitral Department, — Azaleas, Laburnums, Persian Lilacs, Shodode?idrons, 
Bx)ses, and other plants for forcing, may now be brought in, and will bloom by Christ- 
mas and in January following. Orchids, many may be divided now. Winter Blooming 
Plants, should be encouraged by a little liquid manure as they show their buds. 



QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

Moss ON Gravel Walks. — A constant subscriber for some years will feel obliged 
by the Editor of the Floricultural Cabinet inserting in the next number an effectual 
plan for destroying moss on gravel walks. It is easy to keep down the weeds, but the 
moss nearly covers the walks, and it is found hitherto impossible to eradicate it. New 
gravelling has been tried in vain. — A, V. T. [Our esteemed correspondent's letter was 
too late for notice in our last number. A common remedy is to strew salt over walks 
infested with moss, but, unfortunately, it is not an effectual one, as the moss springs up 
again as perseveringly as ever after a short interval. We fear your walk lies low, or is 
damp, and perhaps shady. We would recommend you to form an asphalte walk, which 
costs little, looks clean and neat at all times and requires no hoeing, indeed such walks 
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never require anything more than sweeping, and occasionally to have a little fresh 
sand or fine gravel spread over them, and, if properly made, they are dry at aU 
seasons. Write again. — Ed.] 

T&AiNiiro Tbbbs and Shrvbs.^-A good deal has been written and spoken about 
*' Reformatory Training" in oar social system ; we should be none the worse off by a 
little reformation in the training of some of our trees and shrubs, which would be the 
means of obtaining better specimens of plants and more abiding ornaments to the flower- 
garden and shrubbery. 

Lately an Arborvitee was cut down which measured about eighteen inches in di- 
ameter about a foot from the ground ; for many years it was a beautiful plant, both for 
breadth and height, but the bad training of its youth was the cause of its destruction 
in its declining years. Instead of training it with one stem there were several stems 
allowed to grow together, which in the course of years hastened the destruction of the 
plant. There were two series of roots belonging to the tree, one in the soil, and the 
other in the body of the stem ; when the several stems increased in size the bark of the 
one came in contact with the bark of the other, when both were wounded, a lodgment 
was made for water, roots were produced at the injured parts that pubhed their way 
into the wbod, which hastened its decay, so that when snow or heavy winds came, the 
branches or stems were liable to be broken oflf, and the breaking continued from time 
to time until the ruins of the plant had to be removed altogether. 

llie training to single stems ought not to be confined to members of the Thuja 
family, but might be extended to species of other genera, such as Juniperus, Taxus, 
etc., so that when winter and rough weather assailed them, they would be able to resist 
the storm. — P. Mackenzie, fVeat Flean. 

Fbopsrties op the Calceolaria. — At the request of a correspondent t forward 
you a few remarks on this subject for insertion in the Cabinet, In a perfect Calceo- 
laria there are five points to be considered. — 1st. Its outline ought to be a perfect 
circle. 2nd. The flowers must be thick and firm in texture, and well inflated, showing 
a swell both back and front, and the upper or front surface must be especially bold, 
swelling gradually from the edge or outline of the flower to the centre, and well filled 
about the orifice or throat, which should be perfectly smooth and round, and not too 
large. 8rdly. The outline of the flower must be even, and without notches, and the 
surface smooth, without ribs or furrows. 4thly. The lip or cap ought to be round 
and even, and not larger than what might seem to form a proper lid for the orifice, and 
not too long in the neck, so as to fall back, but rather low or squat, so as to seem to hang 
over the orifice, and not to disfigure the circular outline of the flower. 6thly. "When 
the flower is marked or spotted equally all over the surface, then the cap or upper lip 
OQght to be nicely spotted or marked, but when the markings are densely gathered into 
the centre only, then I think it would be decidedly out of character to have the cap 
marked, as that would break the continuity of the belting. In selfs or clouded varie- 
ties, clearness, richness, and brilliancy of colour, are essential points. I think we ought 
to be particularly careful, while we aim at perfection, not to discard for some trifling 
defect, new, rich, and distinct varieties, until decidedly better flowers in the same class 
are produced. Up to the present time, attention to form has prevailed to the almost 
total exclusion of beauty and richness of colour in the markings. Form is undoubtedly 
a grand desideratum, but beauty and richness of colour are, in my opinion, at least its 
equals, and neither should prevail to the total exclusion of the other. — Menrp Major, 
Knosthorpe. 

New Flower Market, Covbnt Garden. — Many of our subscribers are perhaps 
aware that an addition is about to be made to this great market by the erection of a 
wing for the sale of bouquets and plants in pots. The roof is to be semicircular, sup- 
ported on iron columns, after the manner of the Crystal Palace, and ornamented with 
creepers. The length will be 220 feet, height 50 feet, and width 75 feet. A balus- 
trade will surround the whole, and the erection will consist entirely of iron and glass. 
The dealers* stalls will be behind the pillars and under the balustrades.- Aviaries and 
aquaria will also have a place in the centre, while access will be given to the interior 
from the new theatre, the architect of which, £. M. Barry, Esq., has designed this 
addition to Covent Garden Market. 
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ILkXiTKE-WATZB roB PoT-PLaJTS. — ^Many — indeed most — plants grown in pots 
may, at partietilar poiods of tbe growtb, be adTantageoosly treated witb Jiqaid mannre; 
these periods are ehiefly daring the time of making vi^oroos grawtb, and of blooming. 
Inexperienced penon«, bowerer, are liable to do material injnry firom using it too strong or 
too often ; or they fall into tbe other extreme, and derive no benefit from the applica- 
tion. A very useful liqmd manure for pot-plants may be made by putting tbe following 
insrredienti into a hogshead of rain-water : — Two pecks of dieep or fowls' dung, one 
peek of soot, and two qnarta of Potter's gnano ; these ingredients are first to be well 
mixed up to the consistancy of paste witb boiling water, and then mixed witb the cold 
water. Stir tbe mixture frequently for a day or two, and then throw in a quart of 
quick Ume ; when the liquid has beeome clear it is fit for use. For all strong growing 
plants this may be used daily, or every otber day, applying it diluted with about one- 
third of dear water. For Heaths, and similar d^cate^rooted plants, and even for 
Orchids, it wiH prove beneficial; bnt to these should not be given oftener than once a 
week. As before observed, it is only to be used — at least by tbe inexperienced — daring 
the periods of growth and blooming. — TAe Amerieam HortieuUmrift, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS* 

1.— VANDA BATEMANNI. 
2.— VANDA TRICOLOE. 

TIE illustrations this month comprise two noble plants 
^ belonging to the splendid family of Orchitis, and to one 
of the most magnificent genera in that lovely group of 
plants, namely the Vandas. Figure 1, Vanda JSaiemottm, 
_ IS a native of the Moluccas and Philippines, introduced 

a few years back by Mr. Cuming ; it is a large, free-growing species, 
with remarkably thick serial roots, and hard sword-shaped leaves two 
feet long. Its handsome blossoms, to which the size of our plate 
prevents our doing justice, are borne in a spike of equal length, and 
number some scores on each spike, and measure fully two inches and 
a-half across, of a rich, deep golden yellow, blotched and spotted with 
crimson on the face, whilst the back of the flowers and the flower- 
bnds are a bright rosv-purple, so that, viewed in any position, they 
form strikingly handsome objects. Figure 2, Vanda Tricolor, the 
three coloured Vanda, is one of the many fine plants introduced by 
Messrs. Yeitch and Son, through their collector, Mr. Gliomas Lobb, 
from Java, and is even a more beautiful species than the foregoing. 
Its lovely blossoms are of a paler yellow than F. Batemanni, more 
regularly spotted with bright crimson, and the under sides white or pale 
blush. It is a somewhat moderate grower, and bears long drooping 
racemes of its noble flowers. These fine tropical epiphytes require 
to be grown fixed to blocks of wood or stumps of trees in a warm 
Orchideous house, and during their season of growth the atmosphere 
should be kept warm and moist, and gradually reduced when it is 
observed that the points of the roots cease to elongate, a certain 
indication of a cessation of the season's growth. 

SB 
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JafcgA»e ^cf 0*0 
It, fof -rfhicli we ar( 



_5 ft JipttM i^ea pE Vr, CaaelW^ nw 
s,ifi. ruafcfc^ *• intjriduqc a ngi^ M 
J arc jndetitcd 'to ttat gefitleimwi; 
From fl long series of obaervationB it is fouild that 
the greatest averaM quantity of rain falls in October 
and the least in February, but tteTeai-iest rains, or those that yield 
the greatest quantity in the ga^ige, qorop Ama. in the summer and 
early autumnal months. In the summer 
an ' ig c h and a half will BOmetimea fall 
in leas than an hour, in short and impe- 
Jjipiis torfcnts ; in the autumn the same 
' ^anthy Ttiii oeeipy many hours in fall- 
JBg, Ip wictgr the number of wet days 
exceeds that of the summer period; the 
■ayenwe fall of a -Pinter's raia is seldom 
inorelilian ohe-ienth of an inch an hour. 
Bnow yielda ope-tenth irf water to (me 
inch fcll w depth ; or a fall of hiow l)f 
t«n inches in pcpth on the level would to 
equal t" tl^® deposition pf one incb of 
ram. 

fisoiBTiiaiNq Tb¥ruowi;tebp.— Thcflg 

instj'iiinepts itte so cantrircd &a to shft^ 

the extreme? of heat and cold day or 

pight, ^nd are therefore paiticwlarly wspi 

fuj w.B ch^ck npon tjie working g^\ 

Case's Biin Qaaff> ' doners, ^ho have to attend to houaea q^ 

pha heated' in.any mMnec, They (we ^ao Ypr,y n^^iU in the oppft 

air, by pointing out the estreme* of tetnperature. The mmiinunn 

th£»m«no*«« ia f<w the: pwEpow of ihewing the West temperature, 

or greatast degra* of coW—rtfte pMainmm (ihe greatest deigree of hpft^i 




3([r. paasll^has ^applied a.-yant tfi^^fc ](a3 bpen long felt ijMneiy- 1^ 
low'pri^ce'd yet efficient pjip^^qj tjj^jmflipjte^, j/jt in, t^^ T^^t ilJ^Rlfi 



tp e^ put of Qr4er, whicfi i^, ^, if desired, be naeij v^c^jr n^ 
a common thermometer. We have tested the ih- ' " " . 
Bfrumcnt ouraelvea, and are enabled to speak lE high 
tprma of the accuracy with which it is adjusted. A 
iqaximum thermometer by the same maker is 4a 
exquisite instrumeiit; the two sliould be used to- 
gether, and their price places them within the means 

Of an. 

The BiBOMBTB^ hijs been recently brought out 
ip a cheap form by various makers ; we have purchwad 
a few in order to make a tfial of their merits, ^od feel 
justified, after testing them, in awarding the palm of 
exceUencfi to those offered by the eminent maker 
above pamed ; the indica.tions correspond closely with 
t^Qse pf a stapdard instrument so far as they are capa? 
ble of being meoaurcd, which, although not with the 
minift^ precision of more expensive barometers, cat) 
still be done quite near enough for all useful, purposes. 
For ourselves we bave never been able to see the . 
utility of carrying on a system of such very minute 
^pd exact readings^the main thing is to observe the ' j 

K^^e and ^'r with the height of the column, and at 
most to tivo places of decimals. In Mr. CaselU'e . 

Iniproved Compensating Barometer this can be doqo 
alter a little practice ; and although the tubes appear 
farrow when compared with higher priced instrur 
iiien'ts, they wOl be found to work well, and as such 
we feel no hesitation in recommending them as 
reliable ones. In bringing these instruments be- 
fore the public Mr. Caaella has endeavoured to meet 
the want, too long felt, of cheap yet reliable and 
useful " weather glasses," and in this he has cer- 
tainly succeeded. "We trust his exertions may be 
properly appreciated, and- wish these iQstruments 
w^re, aa th^ ought to be, in the hands of all gggd 
^denera. . " 

. . - .Cuelk'i ComBCTiBftinj Btfaoiiiia. 

,. . leayEs and bqots, their i-trifCTiOBra and 

STEITCTTJitE, 

{C&atitmedjrom pa^t 2f$6.y 
SST^MING-, then, that all the carbon of the plants' 
r ia derived from the atmosphere, and that a quantity of 
p this constituent is required, not only for the due evolving^ 
, of the leaves and wood, hut for their subsequent nourish-; 
^ bment, it follows that a certaki portion of tfiis necessar^' 

ingredient miut be contained in the ascending sap; and,ifB0, itisalso 
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endent that it must be carried into the ascending sap vessels bj 
meftDS of the centre yessel, which I hare already descnbed as run- 
ning the whole course of the rootlet, and traversing the thickness of 
the bark of the root, until it joins the beforementioned ascending 
vessels. The extending coat of the rootlet is, as I have already stated, 
given off from the external coat of the root, and, consequently, the 
proper juice of the plant in the root, and given into the rootlet, is, 
in the latter, exposed to the action of the atmospheric air and the 
water contained in the soil ; and thus, being modified and diluted, 
it enters the centre vessel in a fit state for the due nourishment of 
the plant. To confirm these views let us look at a grafted tree — 
here we see on the same stock a variety of fruit ; now on what does 
this depend ? The answer will be, on the scion or bud introduced ; 
in that scion is contained the germ of young; leaves, which, by the 
nourishment supplied by the stock, are evolved, and then.commences, 
according to the character of the leaf, the elaboration of the proper 
juice for that particular variety of fruit. A^in, let us look to the 
fact of the maple affording its sugar from the concentrated juice of 
the former year, and giving it out whenever the sap begins to ascend, 
and before any leaf has yet appeared. At the same time it is known 
that if the tree be bled too much, it destroys the luxuriance of the 
vegetation for that season. Again, also, let us watch the progress of 
the young fruit tree — deriving the nourishment required, in the first 
place, from the immense accumulation of vegetable matter in the 
cotvledons, the root of the voung plant thrusts itself into the earth, 
and the young leaves unfold themselves to the atmosphere. Year 
after year crops of leaves follow each other in succession — each leaf 
performing the important function assigned to it, of assimulating a 
portion of the sap in the progress of its circulation into the proper 
juice of the plant, which when done it dies and falls off. Our plant 
gains strength with every successive season, its leaves are, to a certain 
point, thrown out stronger and larger, and in due time, the tree is 
capable of bearing fruit. With the first appearance of the leaves of 
the following season, it is decked with fiowers, succeeded by fruit. 
Such is the progress of a tree, from its first germination to maturity ; 
and here we see the great importance of the leaves in maintaining 
the plant. If our plant is puny, its branches slender, and its leaves 
wonting in luxuriance, we cannot look for fruit ; and in this case, 
what is our remedy ? We apply the pruning knife ; and thus by 
concentrating the ascending sap, instead of being distributed over a 
large surface, through many long branches, we give energy to the 
phmt, and leaves and fiowers burst forth in great luxuriance. It is 
on this principle that Dr. Klotschs attempts the cure of the potato 
disease, " to pinch off about half an inch from the top of the plant, 
when it has reached a height of six or nine inches, and to repeat the 
same operation, ten or eleven weeks after the time of planting, on all 
the stems of the plant.'* By this operation, the carbon of the plant is 
not again expended in the production of new stems and fruit, but is 
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thrown into the tubers, producing potatoes of firmer texture, and 
more concentrated material. All are aware that plants are formed of 
organic and inorganic constituents — ^the organic are the woody fibre 
and the juices of the plant — ^the inorganic are the earthy and alkaline 
substances found there, as silica, potash, soda, etc. The organic con* 
stituents^ can all be resolyed into tue following elementary substances, 
namely : carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. Now we haye seeii. 
that the carbon and nitrogen haye been deriyed from the atmosphere. 
The hydrogen and oxygen, the constituents of water, are, of course, 
deriyed from the rain which percolates through the earth. The inor- 
^nic are also taken from the earth. It is eyident then, that the 
inorganic constituents must be found there ; and if they be not there 
naturally, they must be supplied artificially. This is the true theory 
of manuring, yiz., to enrich the earth so that it may be loose ; that 
atmospheric air may permeate, and the rain percolate through it, allow* 
ing the tender fibres or rootlets free access to eyery part, and to supr 
ply the inorganic dbnstituents required. Hence we see the great 
adyantage to be gained by the admixture of any light substance, such 
as stable litter and other light manures, lime, ashes and other mate^ 
rials, where the soil is of a close nature. 

In conclusion, I haye attempted, in the remarks I haye made, to 
elucidate the great importance of the leayes and rootlets of a plant, 
as the organs necessary for its proper deyelopment, and the maturing 
of its fruit. That the leayes may perform their functions in a satis* 
factory manner, light or sunshine, and atmospheric air are necessary, 
and should be freely admitted ; while to allow the rootlets to perform 
theirs, heat, moisture, and atmospheric air are indispensable. What- 
eyer tends to depriye the leaf of light, retards its assuming its proper 
tint or colour, and the plants, in consequence, lacks yigour. Strip a 
plant of its leayes, and preyent their further deyelopment, and it 
will die. So likewise, imless the rootlets enjoy freedom of extension, 
a sufficient supply of moisture, and atmospheric air, the plant will 
droop and wither. Depriye it of its rootlets and it will die. These 
are facts no doubt familiarly known to all, they are, neyertheless, 
worthy of our study and attention. 



ON GAEDENIA FLOEIDA. 

BY MB. JOHN HA.BBIS0K, LA.TS GABDENEB AT SYSTON PABK. 

OME years ago, when the late Mr. ColviUe, nursery- 
man 0^ Chelsea, was in the habit of furnishing plants 
on a most extensiye scale for the routs and balls of 
the nobility and gentry at the west-end of London, the 
Gardenia florida was grown by him in yast numbers, 
whole pits being deyoted to them ; and so great was the demand for 
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Jilants and cut flowers, that Mr. Colville thought he could never grow ^ 
sufficiency. Possessing a delicious scent, and much beauty, both of 
blossom and foliage, a well-grown specimen makes a highly-attractive 
object, and has always rendered it a particular favourite with me, and 
'a J)lant to which I have devoted a large share of attention, so much 
BO, that when a young and enthusiastic cultivator, I pridied myself 
on the specimens that I produced. My treatment was this :-rEarly 
in spring strong young snoots were taken off and put into forty-eight 
Bizea pots, one-third filled with broken crocks ; the compost conJ- 
sisted of equal portions of peat and loam well mixed together, over 
which was laid about two inches of fine sand. The cuttings were 
neatly trimmed, all the lower leaves being taken off, and firinly 
inserted round the edge of the pot, and then well watered, after 
which they were placed in gentle bottom heat, plunged up to the 
ritiis in the frame or pit. In a very little time they made nioe roots, 
Und were potted off singly into small forty-eight|, using a mixture of 
one-third good rich loam, one-third leaf mould and peat, arid ene- 
third of old decayed hot-bed manure. After potting, the yoiing 
plants wete returned to their former quarters for a week or two, in 
order to obttiin the stimulus of bottom heat, and then hardened off. 
When the pots were filled with roots the pliants were shifted into 
thirty-twos, and finally into twenty-fours. One great point was to 
prevent the plants coming into bloom until thoroughly establislied 
ih the larger pots, therefore, as the flowers appeared they were 
toinched off, which gave the plants great strength, and induced tte 
ibritiation of fine biishy heads. "When it was desirable to have the 
plants in bloom they were removed into the pit, and placed on. the 
tan or leaves until the bloom appeared; taking care at all times to 
|;ive them plenty of air and gentle waterings, in* order to keep thi 
blants in a healthy growing state. Under this plan of treathxeiit^ ] 
nave tad noble specimens, and a profusion of bloom that has ci'eatea 
surprise in the minds of all who have seen them, and almost siir^ 
|)a&sirig belief. 



NOTES OF A BOTANIST IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

^NTELLIG*yNCa of the phjgrete and it&le of gardening in 
our colonies is at all times of the highest, interest^, not 
ohiy ia's siiO^iiig the advancement of wie science abroad, 
but also, frotn ther infor jxration that is af^lie^ it|( 
cess or.otjberwi^ of the attempts to grow and 
ihose pla^its that we are &miliar with in our- own gsrdeiis^ 

tL J* i • _1 1j* J» I'll ll •■•!. « /»* 



Result of high cultivation applied to ihd iikdig^oiiB plaiit^^" 
fpllov^ing iutereetipg refliark« on the Bohwlic Gfurd€iiB>orBhi^M| 
in Upper India, are from the {^ df that Ter^ cjitei^pdiniig )6a 
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scientific botanist, Dr. J. D. Hooker, now attached to tho splendid 
establishment at Kow, from whose '* Ilimalajan Journals'* we have 
also given a few brief extract's, to show the wonderful character and 
amazing fecundity of the vogotablo products of that hitherto imper- 
fectly known region. Dr. Hooker states — '*To me the most in- 
teresting object in Bhagulpore was tho Horticultural Gardens, whose 
origin and flonrishing condition are due to the activity and enter- 
prise of the late Major Napleton, commander of the hill-rangers. 
The site is good, consisting of fifteen acres, that were, four years 
ago, aii indigo field, but now form a smiling garden. About fifty 
taen are (employed ; and the number of seeds and vegetables annually 
distributed is very great. Of trees, this most conspicuous are the 
tamarind, Tecoma jasminoideSj Uri/tJirina, Adansonia, Bombax, teak, 
banyan, peepnl, Sissoo, Casuarina, Terminalia^ Melia, Bauhinia, Of 
introduced species there are English and Chinese flat peaches (pruned 
to the centre to 'let the sun in), Mangos of various sorts, Eugenia 
Jamhos, various Anonas, Litchi, Loquat, and Longan, oranges, Sapch 
Mto, apple, pear, both succeeding tolerably ; various Cabool and 
Persian varieties of fruit-trees ; figs, grapes, guava, apricots, and 
jujube. The grapes looked extremely well, but their management 
■required great skill and care. They form a long covered walk, with 
la row iof plantains on the west side, to diminisn the effects of the 
hot winds ; but even with this screen, the fruit on that side is inferior 
to that on the opposite trellis. Num'erohs berealia, and the varieties 
"bf cotton, 6ugar-cane, etc., all thrive extremely well ; so do many of 
our English vtegetables. Cabbages, peas, and beans, are much 
injured by caterpillars, llaspberries, currants, and gooseberries will 
not grow at all. Excellent, cofiee is grown ; aiid arrow-root, equal 
to th0 best "West Indian, is prepared at Is. 6d. per bottle, of t\tenty- 
ibUl" dunces — abont a fourth of the price of that article in Calcutta. 

•**In most t*espects the establishment is ei model of what such 
iilstittttibBS ought to be in India ; not only of real practical value, 
in affording a good and cheap supply of the best culinary and other 
Vegetables that the climate can produce, but as shbwing to what 
fleptotthents such eff^ts are best directed. Silch gardens diffuse a 
i^altte for the moist healthful employments, and offer dn elegant 
te^ource for the many unoccupied hours /^hlch the Englishman in 
Indidi finds upon his hands. They are ilsb schook of gardening ; 
fend ft Simple inspection of -vV^hat has beet done at Bhagulpore is a 
taluable lesson to -any person about to establish a private garden." 

Dr. Hooker gives the foUoMtig Account of the botanical produc- 
tibn^, fete., 'kt the basfe bf the outer Himalaya :—" Every feature, 
feotailical; geological, and Jsoological, is ne\^ on entering this district. 
^6 change is stidden atid fmniediate ; feea and shore are hardly morfe 
dbfisbfeuoiisly different ; nor from the edge bf the Tet^i to the limit 
bF%ne perpetual: Snbw i^ ahj^botiihical te^iok.mbi*e clearly marked 
thin'^hifiT, iVhifeh lis the eotinhehceiiient 'of ' ttiihalat'an Vegetation. 
A ^iiSfei. iehetkiis l^dd tb tbe M^hiiiUddee, -flowihg h a,' shallow 
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valley, over a pebbly bottom ; it is a rapid river (even in April), its 
banks are firinged with bushes, and it is as clear and sparkling as 
any trout stream in Scotland. Beyond it the road winds through a 
thick brush-wood, choked with long grasses, and with but few trees, 
chiefly of Acacia, Dalbergia Sissoo, and a scarlet-fruited Sterculia. 
At this season only a few spring plants were in flower ; leaves of 
terrestrial Orchids appeared, with ferns and weeds of hot damp region?. 
I crossed the beds of many small streams ; some were dry and all 
very tortuous ; their banks were richly clothed with brush-wood and 
climbers of Convolvulus, Vines, Bignonias, etc. After proceeding 
some six miles along the gradually ascending path, I came to a 
considerable stream, cutting its way through stratified gravel, with 
cliffs on each side fifteen to twenty feet high, here and there covered 
with ferns, the little Oxalis sensitiva, and herbs of various kinds. 
The road here suddenly ascends, a steep gravelly hiD, and opens out 
on a flat or short spur, from which the Himalayas rise abruptly, 
clothed with forest from the base ; my immediate destination, the 
little bungalow of Punkabaree, nestled in the woods, above which, 
as far as the eye could reach, were range after range of wooded 
mountains, 6000 to 8000 feet high. The ascent to Punkabaree is 
sudden and steep, and accompanied with a change in soil and vege- 
tation. A giant forest replaces the stunted and bushy timber of the 
Terai Proper ; of which the Ihidbanga and Terminalias form the 
prevailing trees, with Cedrela and Oordonia Wallichii. Smaller 
timber and shrubs are innumerable; whilst a succulent character 
pervades the bushes and herbs, occasioned by the prevalence of the 
nettle tribe. Large bamboos rather crest the hills than court the 
deeper shade, and of the latter there is abundance, for the torrents 
cut a straight, deep course down the hill flanks; the guUeys are 
choked with vegetation and bridged with fallen trees, whose trunks 
are richly clothed with orchids, pendulous Lyeopodia^ and many 
ferns. • . • • At about 1000 feet above Punkabaree, the vege- 
tation is very rich, and appears all the more so from the many turn- 
ings of the road, which afford glorious prospects of the foreshortened 
tropical forests. The prevalent timber is gigantic, and scaled by 
climbing Le^^uminosa, which sometimes sheath the trunks, or span 
the forest with huge cables, binding tree to tree. Their trunks are 
also clothed with parasitical Orchids, climbing Pothos, Peppers, 
Vines, Convolvulus, and Bignonias. The beauty of the drapery of 
the Pothos leaves is pre-eminent, whether for the graceful folds the 
foliage assumes, or for the liveliness of its colour. Of the more 
conspicuous smaller trees, the wild banana is the most abundant, its 
crown of very beautiful foliage contrasting with the smaller-leaved 
plants amongst which it nestles ; next comes a screw-pine {Pandanm) 
with a straight stem and a tuflb of leaves, each eight or ten feet long, 
waving x)n all sides. Bamboo abounds. everywhere; its dense tufts 
of culms (or stalks), 100 feet high and upwards, are aa thick at the 
base as a man's thigh. Twenty or thirty species of fpins (including 
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a tree-fern) were luxuriant and handsome ; while foliaceous lichen 
and a few mosses appeared at 2000 feet elevation. Such is the 
ye&etation of the roads through the tropical forests of the Outer 
Himalaya." 




NOTES ON HAEDY EVEEaEEENS. 

BT CLEBICUS. 

{Continued from page 216.) 

No. III. — The JtJNiPEB Tbibe. 

UNIPEEUS COMMUNIS, Common Juniper.— 
"Well known ; the leaves spreading in threes ; berries 
rather long, purple or black; flowers having much 
whitish pollen. Height from six to twelve feet. Inhabits 
Europe, North America, and Asia. This shrub is of 
slow growth, and endures for a very considerable time, 
and is excellently adapted for hedges. The wood is 
aromatic, and finely veined. 

J, oxycedrusy Brown Berried Juniper. — Leaves in 
threes, spreading, shorter than the berries ; flowers in 
May and June. Prom Spain and Portugal, where it attains from ten 
to twelve feet. 

J.nuterocdtrpajJjiirgQ Fruited Juniper. — A handsome evergreen from 
Greece ; attaining a height equal to the preceding species, which its 
leaves also resemble, but the oerries are twice as large and covered 
with a violet bloom ; supposed to be only a variety of J, oxycedrus, 

J, Virginiana, the Eed Cedar. — Another well-known member 
of this beautiful famil v ; the leaves in threes, imbriceted when 
young; fruit small, dark blue, ripe in October and November. 
Height from thirty to forty feet; in North America, its native 
country, ten feet higher. Its rate of growth is slow after the first 
few years, but this is of advantage in limited grounds, and the plant 
makes a very handsome appearance on a lawn. The common name, 
red cedar, has been given with reference to the heart wood, which is, 
when polished, of a fine red, and is used in the manufacture of lead 
pencils — the outer wood is quite white. It inhabits Maine and 
southward to Georgia, in the united States. 

J". Sahina, the Savin. — A low-growing or procumbent 'shrub ; 
the leaves opposite, imbricated, ovaJ. and rather pointed ; the berries 
black, ripening the following spring. . Erom the south of Europe, 
whence it it was introduced to this country more than three hundred 
years back. The Savin makes an excellent undergrowth, and looks 
well in the foreground of a shrubbery. It will flourish in even the 
poorest soil. 

J,PhoBnicea, Phoenician Juniper. —Leaves in threes, very small on 
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the young brandies, imbricate d, closely covering tbem lilte ecal^ ; ber» 
ries pale yellow or greenish. A fine slirub from tlie south of Rusaifl, 
and aronnd the Caspian sea ; hut deserrm^of more general tultivation 
than it has received hitherto. 

J. ikurifera, Spanish Juniper, — Inhabits Spain and Portugal, and 
sometimes attains a height of thirty feet. The leaves are imbricated, 
overlapping each other like ecalefi, ia four rows up the young 
branches ; ttie berries are largo and very black. It forms a handsome 
ehrub, and looks well on the laivn. Cuttings strike readily. 

J. exceha, the Tall Juniper. — Eemarkobly handsome, forming 
B rather tall-growing, erect, and upright shrub or small tree of from 
thirty to forty feet high. The twauches are slightly pendant ; leaves 
opposite, in four imbricated rows. It is tolerably hardy, but at present 
little knotrn. QrowB in the Himalsy^, Siberia, And If t^h Aiherica, 
from whence we first receifed it in 1806, 

J. CAinensis, Chiuese J unij>or.-— Introduced from the fcouutry 
which name it beara in 1820. It gro*a about fifteen feet high, imd 
looks very pretty when well grown. The leaves imbric&te, and ^brt ; 
berries bluish black, ripe in the month of I^ovemher. 



EEMAEK8 ON CONSEBVATIVE WALLS, 

BT A TfOBLfiMAK'H riOWES aAHBEKEB; 

* ANT plants, both gteenhonSe and edme that require 
a higher temperature, and espeei^y the deddnbliB 

, ones and those of rapid gromh, will succeed admi- 
rabiy when planted out of doots during the summer, 

!& either as standards or against A wiril with in expo- 
Bure to the south ; and these not only grow and occftaiOnflDy flowSr 
during srtmmet, but if allowed to remain through the Wmter *Ith 
Bufflcient pmteotion they will gl^W VigorDUftly, and Kre for ni&hy 
years, blooming each Bueceesive season; Trained neatly along & Wim 
but of doors they hate & better appeairartce than ib the holism And 
have the fall benefit of BUS and air, which is, to theffl, Hs fo hiaxoai i/A 
plants, a gJ-eat bbneflt. Wblls used ibfthis pUrpdSe, «nd fitted u^ 
for the Mtachment of a proper protectifig tn&tferial in Wintef, arfe 
eriled " conservative Walls," and are comparatively otio of the Ifltt* 
inventions of ingenious gardener* of the ne* fe'chool; 'They ffOik 
nett to tionsemtati^b, and form most intMesting appendages to a 
•OBd flower tai'den. There atfe Biany situatioHS in whitth a will iWlt 
be made available tot this purpoee by the amofedr ; the gabia ead « 
« hooee, or a mil that is, pwiiapa, ht presBht decupied b^hothi^ 
■better then Ivy or the <;ottimijii«6t e*e^r8, may, fdr a smdl baij!^, 
be converted into * coiiSetVatiVB wftU^ on wblob he maj Irfiin aohi^ df 
the most beautiful objects comprised in Flora's wide domatlii'ahtflllWfc 
la atMlctka far 'iip^ctto that whteb is nb« pd^eriftiSi ^'con- 
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iervatlve -waU" may also in some degree be considered as a substitute 
for the conaervatory, to be made iiae of \>y pcrsoua whosu iiiooiuo will 
ilot allow them the indulgence of so great u luxury. ■ To assist tlicao, 
I have thrown together the folIowiDg hiuts, nliich I Iwpc may he 
Serviceable : — In the eotiatruction of such a wall the first thing to do 
Is to fortn a suitable border, on which BuecesB in a great measure de- 
pends. It is necessary to know the nature of the aubsoil— jfthis bo 
very close and w%t, lettlie earth. ho removed to the depth of at least a 
yard, and lay some coarae material at bottom, covered with sifted 
gravel as a drainage — broken bricks is aa good as anything, with 
gravel or cinders over it, and about a foot in depth. A good draia 
sheuld alwsya be made, and sliould he three feet deep, to carry off 
the moistur&iroiu the bottom ; for this purpose it shouia have a rather 
steep inclination \ and where the wall is of considerable length, other 
cross drains will prove of the greatest benefit. The border may then 
be filled in, aUd should be about two feet deep hy six feet in width. 
The com^t ia best made up of one-half turfv loam, ons-foilrth peat, 
and one-fourth leaf mould and. rough sand well incorporated. After 
making tbe^bordar it is necessary to construct a trellis on whi ah to train 
the plants, which ia much pre^ahle to training them on the bara 
wall, ^or this pnipoae laths or slender wooden rods, painted green,look 
■well, although a wire trellis ia neater, more durable and about the 
Safiie fclpense in the end. To form a wire trellis, let stout wires be 
atwtched at intervals of four feet apart, vertically from top to bottom 
t)f ihe wall, and acrosa theae run thinner wires parallel with the 
^iuid, At tine foot distance ; hooks driven into the wall serve to hold 
the wires. The stout wires may be of the size known as No. 10, and 
the thin ones No. 16. For a protecting material I have seen nothing 
that answers better or has aifeatetappeaRmce than canvas screens, on 
rollers ; a broad coping of stone or a wooden one laid over will serve 
aa an additi&q<^ |>rqtQct)i<ni, and to tlBsthsroUsrsniay be attached. 

The plants ahoiild be put in carefully, and arranged in a judicious . 
manner ; the evergreoi kinda tor the aake of effect mixed with the 
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straw, or, what is better, fern may be spread along the bottom of the 
wall and around the roots. If a warm, or flued wall can be made 
use of, it will enable the possessor to command a temperature that 
will preserve many beautiful climbers through the winter that he 
could not otherwise grow — although there are a great number of fine 
things that will do well under a canvas screen alone. From the fol- 
lowing list a good selection may be made : — 



Aloysia citriodora. 
Bignonia radicans. 
Camellias. 
Ceanothus azureus. 
Chimonanthus grandiflorus. 
Clematis; many kinds. 
♦Clianthus punicens. 
Coronilla glauca. 
Daphne odora. 

Indica rubra. 

Pabiana imbricata. 
Forsythia viridissima. 
Fuchsias. 



Jasminum nudifiorum. 
Myrtus. 
Olea fragrans. 
Passiflora coerula. 

■ incamata, and others. 

•Plumbago Capensis. 
•Sollya heterophylla. 
Solanum crispum. 

* Jasminoides. 

Tropoeolum pentaphyllum. 
•Veronica Andersoni. 
Yestia Lycioides. 
Weigelia rosea. 



Those marked • succeed best with a little heat, by means of flues, 
in the depth of winter, although in the southern counties they will 
do very well without it. 

To fill up vacancies towards the lower part of the wall Salvias, 
Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, Tea Boses, and many other plants of a 
like nature may be made use of. 




ON THE TEEATMENT OF SUCCULENTS. 

BT ME. WILLIAM OBAT, FEGKHAM. 

HE cultivation of this class of plants, until within a few 
years past, was not favoured by many since the time of 
Dillenius and Lee. However, succulents have again 
begun to occupy the attention of the cultivator. As a 
class they are curious in habit, as well as beautiful in 
flower, and may in some degree be said to resemble orchids in this 
respect, whilst their cultivation is attended with far more ease and 
much less cost. Succulents may be grown in situations where but 
few other exotic plants would flourish, and require much less trouble 
and attention in their management ; they seldom require to be re^ 
potted, and can live for a long period with little or no moisture, 
without sustaining any injury. Even of the most tender there are 
few that will suffer in a temperature as low as forty-five degrees ; 
requiring therefore but little neat. They may be said to be the mos^ 
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easily cultivated of any plants, and admirably adapted for those 
who superintend the management of their own. Naturally they 
inhabit the dryest situations, on bare rocks and sandy plains, where 
not even a blade of grass can exist, alternately exposed to heavy 
dews at night and the scorching rays of the mid-day sun during the 
day. A If^ge portion of the nounshment they receive is conveyed 
by thousands of mouths (invisible to the naked ege, but covering 
their surface) to the mass of juicy beds of cellular tissue which lie 
beneath the skin; the roots convey the rest. In a high, moist 
temperature, many succulents may be grown to a large size in a 
short time ; and during the growing period all of them flourish better 
in a moist atmosphere. Where it can be done it is a great advantage 
to have a house entirely appropriated to them. But few specieEJ 
attain a great height, consequently a low roofed house is well suited 
to them. As small houses may be put up at a trifling expense now 
that glaas is so cheap, most amateurs may erect one for the purpose. 
Such a house may be heated by gas where it is available, which is a 
very neat plan, and requires little or no trouble in attention. 

ifesembrifanthemums, with the exception of a few annual species, 
may be all propagated very readily fix)m cuttings, taken off" at any 
time during spring and summer, dried for a day or two in a shady 
place, and then inserted in pots of light sandy loam and lime rubbish. 
They do not require to be covered with bell glasses, but should be 
placed on a cool, dry shelf, or in a dry pit, where they can be 
shaded until they hare begun to make roots, which will be in from 
three to five weeks ; they may then be potted off into small pots, 
with light rich loam, well dnuned ; a slight mixture of very rotten 
manure is of advantage. Unless the cuttings be dried before in- 
serting them, they are very liable to damp off. The genera Rochea, 
iPortulacaria, JKaloaantheg, Crassidd, Turgona, and others may also 
be raised from cuttings without any trouble. The Agaves and 
Furcraa are multiplied by suckers, which in some species rise plen- 
tifully from the roots ; others, however, more rarely show a dispo- 
sition to increase in this manner, unless the centre or crown of the 
plant be injured, or cut out. The Echeverias produce abundance of 
small leaves upon the flower stems, which, when ripe, fall off; and 
if laid on the surface of the soil in a pot, will, in a few days, send 
out roots and produce perfect plants in three weeks, a fact not gene- 
rally known. This genus is very hardy ; and HI. coccinea and 
gihhijtora are very elegant flowering plants. Sempervivwms are 
multiplied by cuttings, offsets, or seeds, which they produce freely. 
Most of the cactus tribes, as Cereus, Cactus, Echinocactus, Mpiphyl- 
lum, Mammillaria, and Opuntia, may be increased by offsets, or 
cuttings ; light sandy lo^m, with a considerable admixture of lime 
rubbish is the best soil for this tribe. 

With regard to temperature, many succulents are more frequently 
injured by two much neat, rather than cold. With the exception 
perhaps, of a few Cacti and StapeliaSy the rest flourish best in a 
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convparativelj cool atmosphere: !Bvpii a co^d pit, iid^ ijf|U.aqi7^ 
well — the qnly fear of losing^ tHpri irx ppld pits btoig .^m W ^^p^ag 
of damp. Durkfg winter tlua trilie needs very little watpi^ ftii4 ^Ypff 
care shpuld \)e taken to see th^t there i^, no drip froin^ t)i.Q S^^«^ 
arising from hroken squares, cracks, or imperfqcti gl^ing» ijs gFthij 
period many of the delicate kinds' will perjsb frpm fhi% ^*14?ft 
although in spring and sumiper thej.will l?e Jaen^tteg "by m occ|^« 
sional syringing over-head. ,A}r should he freely, aiinutteo, ^oUi pj 
winter and summer — in the winter hy. opeiung the side- ligltt§ ^ ^ 
fine days. The soil should be frequently stirred, and a^ 
directed to keep down insects, to which they are rather liaolpy pai*? 
ticularly to scale, white. hug, ^nd jgreen fly j the 5rst iifiajhe spcpgejl 
oiF with soft soap and water, the second wi^^l^^d off wi|h spup% 
water, and the last got rid of by fumigation. In regard to. tempprjis 
ture, most succulents will bear forty-five degree^ ap4 pven Iqw^i 
while a few stand two or three degi'ees of frost with ij^pj^niiy*. - ; - 
The strong shrubby Aloes, Offissula^j MeiewJbrnantk^miwigi^ ^4 
SempervivumSy are benefited by being pl^ed out. pt doors iroia tlf? 
beginning of June to the end of September ^ tl^e be8(t sxtijaj^p js a 
place fully exposed to the sun, and on a stratum of ashes or grs^el j 
an awning of canvj^s to screen them fcom exci^ssive 'rg.ins Tifsuld hj 
found highly conducive to their health, hut may he di^pjpnsea with. 
The Cacti should be turned out as soon as they nave blooqaei. Ifh^ 
majority of sucpulents do np<i require fregupjxt re^pojiting^hftt SJlPH^H 
all be thoroughly drained. .. '_ 
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TSTLLEBOlitJS KIU^EII, the Christmas E6se, ^4® JS-^^ 
bur .admiration ,fi*pm the earlV season of fts mdsspffiuSS 
and 'the delicate heaiity of its Aowers. lifbriil 



chaste hlossom's to great advantage, 
possesses valuahle medicinal •' 
ancients to be very efficacious 



Ukpmem^ tiMim&Qiii m evil pp^U; Ipi^ thaae p^apoaes it vim dng up 
^d| ipupb cere^ionj by the ^oieat Qreeksj with prayers to Apollo 
fo« lenvQ (q dig up the plaut, and t^o ^eculapiuB fof a blessing oi^ i^ 
virfcuaa ; during the cerenio^y the flight of ef^lea waa much i^tt^eude^ 
to ; riiQuld pue of these birds approaoh, the taking up of the plant 
W4fl defiprred. 

The Ghristinaa Eose has long been i^ cultivation iu our English 
gardens, as we learn from that indefatigable old botanist, Gerarde, 
who in his ^' Herball," fol. 1597, p. 826, tells us, after enumerating 
four apecies, " These Hell^bors growe ypon rough and craggie moim<* 
taints ; the two last do grow T^ilde in many woods ^nd shadowie 
placea in Ungland; we have them all in our London gardens.*' 
These early embellishers of the parterre are valuable frpm blossoming 
at auch a season when there are few plants beside to enliven the 
gardien, and are worthy of being cultivated more extensively } they 
are very hardy, and a succession may be had in bloom by forcing a 
few plants in pots for the decoration of the greenhouse or dwelling- 
^oQEi. Their propagation is easy, by division of the roots any time 
betwepA the months of June and Octqber ; rich mould suits them 
well. Sfllebqri4$ niger^ as well as other species, is a native of 
SOvither^ and ceiijtral Europe. ^. viridis has green flowers ^ H.pur- 
purasceni is a green and coppery coloured variety; JS. atroruhem pale 
greeu a^id purplo : JS^ Uvi^us pale yellow green ; Jff. odoromy wpich 
liossesses a scent considered agreeable, is an intense bright green } 
while ff. (Uifmpicus and S, 0Hentali9 are white, tinged with a 
clelicate blush. I have all the above in my garden, where they m^ko^ 
xeally pretty objects, blooming in succession from about Christmac( 
to the end of 4^ril. Coming into blossom whilst ^^ winter linger^ 
in the lap of spring,'' they have a considerable value in my eyea^ 

Sid \ would sooner dispense with many other plmiita than part with 
e modest f' Ohristmas IBose." 



eHIWTBAIi RBMAKKS ON OLADIOLtTS INSIONIS. 



BX A JE^SEr FtOBISJJ. 

HE cultivation of GlacHolt^ insiginisj although one of 
the handsomest of that beautiful class of Cape bulh^ 
appears to have been neglected more than the plant 
deserves. Its. ^fine f^psikea of blossoms of a rich crim- 
son, marked with blue on the three lower petals, are 
troly beautiful, and render it a striking object, whether 
grown in the border or in pots. I have grown it for some years hr 
Doth ways, and the following is the outline of my practice : — ' ' 
To commence with pot culture. The compost I use for this pur- 
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piose oonsists of good friable loam with a little gritty sand, in wbich 
I pot the roots, in six-inch pots, in October. I place them in a cold 
pit or frame, and until the roots have pushed well, I give but a very 
moderate quantity of water ; they remain in the cold pit until the 
end of February, when I re-pot them into a larger size, using a little 
old decayed hot-bed manure witli the compost before named, the 
manure Deing placed at the bottom of the pot, and not in contact 
with the bulbs. After this re-potting I return them to a situation 
where they may have the full benefit of the sun, giving them liquid 
manure in a diluted state. Early in June they will bloom, throwing 
up fine branching spikes of their delightful blossoms, three feet and 
upwards in height, and presenting a splendid appearance. "When 
they have gone out of flower I place them out of dqors in a shady 
place, and diminish the supply of water by degrees as the leaves 
wither, when I turn them out of pot, and usually find two or three 
strong roots to each, as well as younger ones, which I take off and 
place in a drawer for potting the following season. 

For culture in the flower-garden I fix upon a situation that is 
open to the sun as much as possible, where I commence in Septem* 
ber the formation of a bed for their reception, by digging in a good 
layer of manure, well decomposed ; I let the ground remain rough 
for about a month, to sweeten the soil. About the middle of Octo- 
ber I rake the bed smooth, and proceed to mark out rows for the roots, 
so that they may be nine inches apart. They are then put in four 
inches deep, and not nearer than eight inches in the rows. To pro- 
tect them from frost in winter, I spread a little litter, or sand over 
the bed, not more than an inch deep. Although the roots do not 
make much progress through the winter, such protection is necessary 
to preserve the growth from injury beneath the surface, which would 
seriously injure their bloom. When the spring begins to advance, 
their leaves make rapid progress, and reach a foot to a foot and a 
half high ; by midsummer they bloom, and last a month or six weeks 
in great beauty. Out of doors their flower-spikes do liot attain s6 
great a length as in the pit or greenhouse, but I think the colour of 
the flowers is richer and more vivid, The leaves begin to decay as 
the bloom passes off, they are then taken up and divided, and placed 
in a dry place, in store for another year's planting. 

When grown in poor soil. Gladiolus inaignis will not make such 
a good display — a situation fully exposed to the' sun, as I have before 
stated, is a point of some importance in obtaining a good bloom ; and 
if treated in such a place as I have indicated above, the grower will 
be amply rewarded by a strong bloom. 

♦. 

HoBTicui/ruBAL SociETT.— We learn that tlie society has jast received from Br. 
Soyle a small quantity of seeds of the Abies Deodara, Cupressns tortnlosa, Pinu» 
exeelsa, and of the interesting hardy Bamboo, and packets may now be had by FeUowfr 
on application. 
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DESIGN FOB A VILLA EBSIDENCE AND GROUNDS. 

BT T. BVTaEB, X8Q. 

HE design herewith given comprises about an acre 
and three quarters, and is intended for a villa resi- 
dence. The ground is supposed to be rather undu- 
lated, and the streamlet to now along the hollow parts 
thereof, and widened where convenient, |uid at the 
least expense. 

In the progress of the stream, it will be perceived that it 
passes through a grotto, and where it crosses tne walks, rustic 
bridges are intended. At the southern extremity, there is a consi- 
derable rise in the ground, and on its summit a broad walk, and an 
avenue is introduced, with an alcove at each end. The design is 
partly intended to show what may be done with a small stream of 
water, when the ground will allow, by diverting it from its natural 
course, and thus be made a principal source for embellishment. Or- 
namental vases, statues, etc., may be placed in a variety of situa- 
tions fancy may direct. The reference will explain what is further . 
necessary. 

Reference, — No. 1, House ; 2, Covered Way, with glass sides and 
roof, leading to the Conservatory ; 3, Conservatory ; 4, Aviary ; 6, 
Tea-room ; 6, Alcove ; 7, Eockery ; 8, Summer-house ; 9, Bowling- 
green, or children's Play-ground ; 10, Cascade. 

By way of conclusion, a word or two about rockeries may not be 
amiss. Perhaps there is nothing in ornamental gardening that requirea 
more taste in designing than a rockery. "We frequently see a mass 
of stones with other materials heaped up together m a sort of chance 
way, without reference to anything like a design to make it interest- 
ing, so as to meet the eye with any degree of pleasure, or to make it 
useful in a scientific point of view, both of which should be aimed 
at. Rockeries, on a large scald might be constructed, so that the 
masses of rock might be divided, with room to walk in and round 
about the interior of the mass. The rock plants might then be intro- 
duced with greater advantage, with respect to situation, aspect, etc., 
and thus be made a very interesting feature in the garden, particu- 
larly to those who are interested in rock plants. Some years ago I 
witnessed a rockery of this description in Mr. Knee's nursery at 
Exeter. 



Gtitbrium abgenteum. — Your correspondent /. D. in the October number of the , 

Cabinet has given a description of his plant. I beg to inform you that I have a fine A 

specimen of this striking grass that exceeds it. ^e tuft is about twenty-five feet 
round, and twenty feet high, with twenty spikes in full flower. — 8. 
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IN8BC3TS INFESTING PLANTS IN THE WINTEE SEASON. 

BY THE rOBSKAISr OF A IiOlTDOlfr KVBSEBY. 

URING winter the insect creation is generally inactive, 
and the gardener is not so liable to be plagued "with 
them as he is in summer. In houses wnere a high 
temperature is maintained, however, they continue 
\ ^{^^^^>6' active, and unless looked after they will frequently 

I commit serious damage, besides disfiguring the house and plants. 

Now that there is not so much to do out of doors, greater leisure is 
allowed for destroying these pests, and there is scarcely a day but. 
something may be done towards it, as well as to keeping the plants 
; clean. In the greenhouse insects are not so abundant now as m the 

. stove, and one of the principal means whereby they are found in the 

I cooler house arises from neglect when plants are introduced into it 

I from the stove ; before this is done at any time it will be found to 

I conduce greatly to the desired end if the plant be looked over well 

first, and thus a great deal of vexation and trouble may be saved. 

Where any pits or houses are left empty, and before cleaning 
them, it is a good plan to burn a quantity of sulphur in them, shut- 
ting up close, and keeping the fumes in for a few hours ; a dry day is 
best for this operation. The greatest pest now found in the greenhouse 
is the thrip, and this commonly on Azaleas, which are very subject 
to it. Pumigation and a wash made of sulphur and lime-water, in 
which a little size is dissolved, are the best remedies. As the plaiits 
will bear more smoke now than earlier, they should have it adminis- 
tered strongly. 

Camellias, Oranges and many other descriptions of plants are 
subject to the- scale; nothing is so effectual in clearing them as 
sponging the leaves well with soft soap and water, giving them a good 
syringing as a finish. Plants with small leaves cannot be treated ia 
this way. They may be dipped in the soap and water, made strong, 
and allowed to stand three or four days, and then be well syringed 
with clean water, heated to about sixty or seventy degrees. If tnia 
be not sufficient to rid them, they may have a repetition of the same 
process ; it will, however, sometimes fail, and in such cases, unless 
the plants can be cut down, they had perhaps as well be given over 
as incurable. The fecundity of the green fly is well known, and 
they are troublesome even now — the best remedy is tobacco-smoker 
and the proper way is to have the fumigator always in readiness, and 
as soon as one insect of this kind is perceived, apply the tobacco im- 
mediately^ Some have recommended the use of various solutions, 
but I have always found smoking effectual, if not at once, on a second 
application. Another insect, the mealy bag, is common, but gene- 
rally to be found in houses of higher temperature than the green- 
house. It is, perhaps, the greatest nuisance of all, requiriugy wheK 
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<m«e it ftppears, constftnt labour to keep it in flubjeotion and a long 
time to get rid of it altogether, as it increases prodigiouslj if left to 
baTeits own way. When first discovered, if only on one plant, deatroy 
tbe plant rather than run the risk of the consequences of retaining 
it. When i^ collection of plants is infested, those of least value may 
be got rid of altogether by burning them first, the remainder of them 
should be dipped in strong tobacco-water, with sufficient sice in it to 
render it sticky : this will adhere to the plants and kill the uiseats ; 
after a day or two it may be washed off. Perseverance in this way 
will ultimately be followed by the desired success, but the gardener 
should always bear in mind that "prevention is better than cure," 
and true economy teaches that it is better to keep a sharp look out 
than to allow such pests to increase and multiply. 




KECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN HOBTICULTUEAL 
APPARATUS, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANUFACTURES. 

(Continued from page 295.) 

\E have yet a few articles deserving of notice, firom 
the manufactory of Messrs. G-idney and Son, of East 
Dereham. Their new Garden Rake is veir diflO^rent 
to those at present in general use, ana we have 
^ _ found it very efficient, especially in strong soils, 
where weeds and decayed vegetable matter are so liable to clog 
up the common form in which this tool is made, especially about 

the neck. 

In Messrs. G-idney' s rake the 
teeth are fine, and round, and 
shouldered into the frame; the 
neck gradually tapers to the 
socket, and is rounded off instead 
of presenting an angular point in 
which soil and weeds may lodge. 
Although strong, this rake is 
lig^ht, and made in the best pos- 
sible manner, as are all the imple- 
ments made by this respectable 
firm that have come under our 
notice. 

Their garden engine, to hold 
improTed o«rden Baka. thirty gallons, is a light and power* 

fttl article, made of galvanized iron, and will throw a continuous 

stream to a distance of fifty-five feet. 
Messrs. Gidney's barrows, of wrought iron, are very light, and 

stronger as well as more durable than wooden, one*. 
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Another article brought out bj this firm we have been much pleased 
with, namely, their new invented iron garden scraper, of neat 
appearance, simple in construction, not easily upset or broken, and 
yerj portable. 

One of these scrapers, placed near beds or borders that are being 
worked, will prove very serviceable in keeping the waits clean from 
the earth that will always adhere to the workman's shoes. These 
scrapers should be in general use in every garden. 




New Garden Sersper. 



Garden Engine. 




A PEW OP THE BEST DAHLIAS AJREANGED IN 

CLASSES. 

^HE accompanying list comprises the leading flowers, 
and] such only as may be fully depended on as constant 
and good. 

White. — Queen ofthe Whites, Kant, Panny Dodds, 
White Standard, Royal White, and Queen of the East, 
Yellow. — Chance, Q-eorge Olenny, King of Yellows, Chameleon, 
Louisa Qlenny, and Bessy. 

Pike. — Satirist, Bosea elegans, Mrs. Edwards, Princess, Buby 
Queen, Deutche Wierde. 

LiLAO. — Pearless, Admiral, Ne Plus Ultra, King of Lilac, and 
Annie. 

OsAKOE OB Bttpp. — Orange Perfection, Lady Pranklin, Sir J. 
Pranklin, Duke of Wellington, Bobert Bruce, and Cherub. 

ScAELET OB Bed. — Sir Bobert Peel, Boyal Scarlet, Scarlet King, 
Edward, Sir Charles Napier, and Lord Cardigan. 

Cbimboit. — ^Duc - de Malakoff, Triumph de Pecq, Incomparable 
(Ablet), and Colonel Windham. 
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FirspLB. — Frederick Jerome, Pre-eminent, Touchstone, and Mr. 
Seldon. 

FuBPLB Cbihsok. — Sir F. Batburst, Sir Bicbard Whittington, 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, Morgan's King, Lord Bath, and Captain 
Ingram. 

Dabk. — Grand Sultan, Bicbard Cobden, Midnight, Essex 
Triumph, Nigger, Eclipse, and Negro. 

Dabk Shadbb. — Pandora, and General Faucber. 

LiOHT Shaded. — Bachael Bawlings, Duchess of Wellington, 
Empress, and Annie Salter. 

SuLPHiTB AND Tbllow, Shaded ob Tippbd. — Beautj of the 
Grove, Doctor Gxilly, Mrs. Turner, Lady Folkstone, Mrs. Legge, 
and Constancy. 

White, Edged ob Tipped. — Barmaid, Princess Badziville, Lady 
Popbam, Amazon, Miss Caroline, and Duchess of Beaufort. 

Fancy, Edobd ob Tipped. — Miss Frampton, Lady Paxton, 
Forget-Me-Nofc, Pigeon, Kaiserene von Ost^riche, Duchess of Kent, 
Baron Alderson, Attraction, Florence Nightingale, Butterfly, 
Madame Arm^t de Lisle, Lady GrenviUe, and Imperatrice Eugenie. 

Fancy, Stbifbd. — XJnde Tom, Cleopatra, Tam O'Shanter, En- 
chantress, Yasco de Gama, Marvel, Lady Scot Douglas, Polyphemus, 
Leader, Wonderful, Gloire de Kaen, Carnation, Souter Johnny, 
Sibyl, Margaret, and Amphion* 




ON THE CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 

ACHIMENES. 

BY 0. B., ST. John's wood. 

HE many species and varieties of this pretty genus 
are all especially adapted for decoration, and although 
naturally summer flowers, yet by a succession we may ' 
have them in flower for a lengthened period ; where a 
proper degree of light and heat are at command, some 
sorts, as picta and others of like habit, may even be 
made to bloom during this dull season of the year. 

Achimenes are readily multiplied by potting off the small scaly 
tubers of the last year's growth that are generally produced in 
abundance. The period at which the tubers should be put in will be 
regulated by that at which the plants are to bloom. Commencing in 
February with a succession, plants may be had in flower from the 
beginning of June to the close of autumn. 

The soil in which they are to be planted should be light, but at 
the same time, rich ; the tubers may be planted rather closely toge- 
ther, and should be covered about an inch deep with soil. To start 
them, especially early, a little bottom heat may be given, and until 
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the youBg plants appear, water but sparinglj, as this tribe is Tery 
impatient of water at the root. As soon as they reach a couple of 
inches in height, pot them off into forty-eight-sized pots, three or 
four together, if they are required to bloom in this sized pot ; if larger 
pots are made use of, as many as a dozen plants may be grown in 
each. "When potted they will require a little heat to re-«fltablish 
them, placing them in a close pit for a few days ; after this, air should 
be allowed freely on all suitable occasions. To prevent their becom- 
ing drawn up, place them near the glass, and maintain a gentle moist 
heat, with shade in bright sunshine. Here they will make good 
progress, and in due time will be ready for a second and final shift. 
The pots must be well drained, and in transferring the plants the 
ball should be carefully preserved entire. For large specimens pans 
are to be preferred instead of pots, as it is not depth so much as sur- 
face that the roots require, being always found near the top of the 
mould. When repotted take them back to the warm pit, and here 
in a moist atmosphere they will require a little attention to make 
compact plants, and secure a good display of bloom. A few, consist- 
ing of the taller growing kinds may oe rendered more compact, and 
w5l also flower better if stopped in once or twice. When in bloom 
the plants should be gradually hardened off before they are taken 
into a cooler place. As soon as out of flower, the tubers will require 
maturing by placing the plants in a warm house, and gradually reduo* 
ing the supply of moisture, and when the foliage is decayed and soil 
quite dry, the pots will only need placing on a dry back shelf, secure 
from firost, until they are wanted for next season's bloom. 

To have Achimenes in bloom during winter, the best plan is found 
to be putting in cuttings towards the latter end of summer. 

SEASONABLE HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OP 

PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

BY KB. HXNBY BrBB. 




OTWITHSTANDING aU that has been said and 
written concerning the management of plants in rooms, 
there are many to whom it may not be amiss to offer a 
few words of advice on this subject, now that the winter 
season has fairly arrived. 
To give directions for the proper management of plants in the 
dwelling room is a matter of some Httle difficulty, seeing that so 
many and such variety will have to be comprised. Each genus re* 
quires some variation, more or less, in its treatment &om the rest. 

Where plants are confined in close dark rooms few of them will 
tixrive ; but if light and airy, with windows facing the noon-day sun, 
XQOst of them wSl do almost as well as in a greeimouse, and whea in 
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Buch a situation they are found to suffer, the effects may mostly be 
traced to another cause, either to improper soil or watering. The 
most essential point to be considered is the supply of light and air^ 
as a deficiency of either one or the other will not fail to cause the 
plants to assume a sickly appearance. Deprived of light, the best of 
fruits become insipid and tasteless ; and so with flowers, the hand- 
somest become pale, and the foliage white. Light is the element by 
which plants fix their carbon, or fibre, hence we see the cause of the 
weakness of plants grown in such situations. 

Injudicious watering ruins more plants in rooms than, perhaps^ 
anything else at this period ; it is a frequent practice to give water 
in such excess that the soil is quite sodden, and the roots are de- 
stroyed by it. At this time, when few plants are making growth, a 
small supply is necessary, and that merely to sustain vitidity, for the 
plants themselves perspire a very limited amount ; nevertheless, some 
moisture is requisite by plants to be replenished with stored up food 
agamst the renewal of active vegetation in spring. The best plan ia 
to allow the soil in the pot to have the appearance of dryness before 
more water is given, and then allow sufficient to water the entire ball 
of earth. Pots should not be allowed to stand in water, this tends 
to destroy the roots of most plants. Feeders or saucers should 
therefore be emptied of the water that drains off. An occasional use 
of the sponge to clean dust and other impurities from the leaves, both 
on the upper and under surface, is hignly conducive to health, and 
^so to the beauty of their appearance ; for what looks better at this 
dreary season than the refreshing green of the leaves of healthy 
plants, to say nothing of those in flower. They should also be regu« ' 
larly looked over, and the dead or decaying leaves removed. Tho 
suiface soil in the pot may be stirred also, which is of great benefit, 
as well as makes them look nicer. I need say nothing here with 
respect to the soil most suitable, and, indeed, this is a subject em« 
bracing so much, and differing according to the variety of plant, that 
I should take up too much space ; I will, therefore, content myself 
with referring the reader to the many excellent articles on this head> 
and treating of the particular culture of the plant, that have appeared 
in your pages. 

As to protection, when the weather is likely to prove severe, the 
safest plan is to remove them from the window, wnere they would, 
most probably, receive injuiy from frost, to the middle of the room — 
and surround them with a few rugs or blankets, Pire heat is not 
wanted more than to keep out frost, and those who (as some are 
accustomed) place their plants in a warm or heated corner near the 
fire, and away from the light, where they remain for weeks at a time, 
ought not to expect healthy plants. 
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BEVUBW. 

Cttliwal IHreetions for the Bo9e^ tnth a select listy and Calendar qf 

gferatians. By Johk CuAHsroir, 12mOy pp. 34. London: 
onlrton and Wright. Price 6d. 

E hare read Mr. Cranston's pamphlet with mnch 
satisfaction — it is evidently the production of a 

Ski^<*r<AA^'^m practical man^ and to those who are interested in 
^P^Jl^^y^; Bose culture — (and who are not?) will afford sound 
"^ — 4^^^^*'*s^^^^^^^*^ information. "With respect to manure, planting, 
pmning and protecting Boses, Mr. Cranston remarks — 

** Hanueb.— Pig-maniire is nnclcmlitedly the best for Boses. Let it lie in a heap for 
rix months, bj which time it will have become pretty well rotten ; a small quantity of 
this applied to each plant, and forked in daring the winter or early part of the spring 
will have a most beneficial effect. Stable manure is the neit best and shonld be allied 
when rotten. Gnano and super-phosphate of Hme are also recommended by some, bnt 
these I have not found to answer in my soil, which is of a deep, stiff, loamy nature, na- 
tnrally good for Boses. I find the application of these manures produces gross snccn- 
lent wood, and not the firm hard wood which is necessary for the production of fine 
blooms. Wherever they are used they shonld be applied in a liquid state, and perhaps 
when judiciously employed upon light sandy soils, would prove very beneficial. 

" Liquid manures are best used in the spring when the plants are in a growing 
state, and again to the Perpetuals after the first bloom is over. The drainings from dung 
heaps I hare found the most efficacious, and good liquid manure may be made with 
either horse, cow, sheep, or pig dung. 

** Planting. — ^AJi kinds worked upon the Brier or other stocks should be planted in 
the autumn — say early in November — and the tender varieties upon their own roots, 
which are usually kept in pots, may be planted at any time from March to May. Ko 
plant suffers more from late spring planting than the Bose, and I should recommend that 
all (with the exception of those to be tnmed ont of pots in May) be planted by the end 
of February, and in no instance later than the middle of March, otherwise many failures 
and much weak growth will be the result. As soon as the plants are received from 
the nursery, let the roots be examined, and all injured portions and sucker roots removed ; 
also shorten the long fibrous roots ; by no means allow the roots to become dry, but 
have them pat into the ground as soon as possible, and there let them remain until 
required for planting. 

** Endeavour to choose a fine day as early in the month as possible ; let the soil be 
sufficiently, but not too dry, this will be indicated by its being moist without sticking to 
the shoe or spade. Prepare the soil and holes for the plants as recommended above ; 
then take ont a few spadefuls from the centre of each to receive the plant, making the 
hole sufficiently large that the roots may be spread evenly and to their full extent, but on 
no account allow them to be planted too deep ; level the whole of the mould in, shaking 
the plant at the same time that it may pass between every fibre, then tread the soil 
firmly round the roots, holding the plant in one band to prevent it from sinking deeper 
into the soiL Put a stake to all standards above two feet high, to preveut their being 
disturbed by the wind. 

" Pbuning. — ^TMs operation will require to be performed during February, March, 
and April. Commence with the more hardy varieties, such as the IVench, Moss, Alba, 
Provence, etc. These for the most part have dormant looking buds, and being less 
active than others, take a longer time for their development. Next begin with the 
Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, and Hybrid Perpetual, but as these are more exdteable 
than the above, only a few of each should be pruned in February, leaving the greater 
portion to be done in March. 
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"The Tea-8oented, China) and tender NoUetieSi Bhoold not be pruned before April. 
Before commencing to prune it is necessary to observe the habit of the plant, whether 
it be a vigorous, moderate, or dwarf growing variety ; also to determine with those kinds 
suitable for exhibiting, whether they are required for that purpose or merely for effect ; 
if for the former, large blooms will be required and less of them, and these can be ob- 
tained by close )>runing ; in the latter instance longer pnming must be adopted, when a 
greater quantity of blooms wUlbe obtained, but they will be inferior in quality and less 
in size. 

" Carefully thin out the head of the plants by taking away the small crowded 
branches, likewise all gross unripe shoots, leaving such only as are composed of firm 
and well ripened wood, and these at regular and equal distances. Prune down accord- 
ing to the strength of the shoot and habit of the variety ; in some cases to two or three 
inches, in others where the habit is vigorous one foot, or even eighteen inches will not 
be too long for a shoot to be left, but as this depends upon the habit of the variety and 
shoot to be pruned, no absolute general rule can be given. In shortening the shoots 
cut close to an eye, observing, when practicable, to leave well swollen plump buds, 
which will always produce the finest blossoms ; likewise secure those having an outward 
tendency, and pointing in a direction proper for the handsome formation of the plant. 

" The French, Alba, Provence, and nearly all the Moss Roses, require rather close 
pruning, and if large blooms are required for eihibition, this particular must be strictly 
attended to. 

" The Hybrid Chinas and Hybrid Bourbons, are, with few exceptions, very vigorous 
growers, and require more care in pruning than most other sorts. An acquaintance with 
the varieties is necessary to enable the operator to prune successfully — for instance, we 
have IStlgeru and Brenntu, vigorous growing varieties which frequently produce shoots 
five or six feet long in a season, either of which if pruned as recommended Jfor the Trench 
or some other of like habit, would not produce a flower, whereas, with judicious pruning, 
every shoot would be made to give out large trusses of blooms. The varieties in these 
two classes must therefore be carefully studied, as there are some amongst them which 
require close pruning ; and these may be known by their moderate style of growth when 
compared with the large majority of the same families. 

'* Young plants jnst received from the nursery will require to be pruned down to two 
or three eyes, a little more or less, according to the habit of the vanety ; unless this is 
attended to, large and handsome heads arc rarely obtained. The Austrian Briers require 
a system of pruning peculiar to themselves ; if pruned in the spring as recommended 
above they will produce but few, if any blooms ; therefore aU plants that are re- 
quired to bloom must be left unpruned, with the exception merely of a little thinning out, 
and having just the ends of the shoots taken off; this treatment may be continued from 

J ear to year with Harrisonii and a few other varieties $ but the Persian Yellow, to be 
ept in vigorous health, must be pruned down close every year, otherwise it will soon 
exhaust itself; when this plan is acted upon, of course no blooms will be produced that 
season ; it is well therefore to grow duplicates of this kind, pruning the one half one 
year, and the other the next. Like other Roses that are required to form fine and hand- 
some heads, they must be shortened down to four or five buds the first season of 
planting. 

'* creeping Roses (which are vigorous growing varieties, worked five to seven feet 
high) merely require the gross unripe shoots and those which are over-crowded to be 
taken out, and the others left unpruned. These for the first year or two should be 
trained round a small iron fioop placed underneath the head ^ the plant ; in a short 
time they will form most beautiful pendulous trees, requiring little or no pnming. 

" Protsctino. — The whole of fiie Tea-scentod, China, and thejgreater.portion of the 
Noisettes, wUl require to be protected more or less, otherwise they will not withstand 
the long and continuous frosts and north-easterly winds, which have of late years been 
so prevalent throughout the spring months. The following is the plan I have adopted 
during the last few years for protecting the tender budded varieties grown as standards 
or pillars ; and nothing can be more easily applied, or more completely resist the effects 
of frost. In the first place have a quantity of hay bands twisted and rolled up into con- 
venient lengths ; let a stake be driven into the ground close to the plant, and sufficiently 
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long to paM throagh the head of the plant to the extent of the shoots ; draw the 
branches np together, and tie the whole moderately close to the stake, so that the hay 
bands may be easily turned round the whole of the head, commencing at the lower part 
or collar of the bud. About this let the bands be put on quite close, but towards the 
middle, and on the upper port of the plant leave a little space between the coils of the 
ropes to admit air during damp weather. In the northern and colder parts of England, 
it is a good, and perhaps the best practice, to take up, about November, all the Tea* 
scented and China varieties and place them against a south wall, and in very severe 
weather to put a little matting before them. In the spring, say early in March, re- 
plant them where they grew before, putting in a little fresh loam and rotten dung. The 
best protection for tender varieties upon their own roots, is afforded by half decayed 
leaves placed two or three inches thick upon the surface of the bed : moss will also do, 
but will require to be pegged down or stones placed upon it to prerent the wind blowing 
it away. 

" A lighter protection for the heads than that recommended for the standards will 
suffice for these ; if the roots and crown of the plants are well preserved, a sufficient 
quantity of shoots will be produced from them to replace any that are killed down. A 
few fern branches placed about the head is usually sufficient." 

The "Cultural Directions" further embrace the following topics: — 
Insects infesting the Rose, mildew, Stocks, exhibiting and* cutting 
blooms for show, and the properties of a good show Rose ; also lists 
of Eoses classified, comprising Boses to be grown in large manufac- 
turing towns, or in localities where much smoke prevails, witli the aid 
of large hand or bell-glasses. Choice varieties in addition to the whole 
of the foregoing) suitable for cold climates and soils, and also in mo« 
deratelj smoky- atmospheres. Varieties, including the preceding, 
suitable for ordinary soils, where no smoke exists, and also for the 
most favourable parts of the north of England. Varieties for the 
most favourable soils And climates. Pinest show Boses — and Ghirden 
varieties selected for grouping, together with lists of varietiet for 
forcing, pillars, etc. 
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ANDANUS CANDELABRUM. Nat. Ord. Fofh 
danea. — A Screw-Pine from the western coast of Africa, 
where it occurs vejy plentifully, and from there intro- 
duced to the "West Indies, and England, but rare in col- 
lections. Specimens are, however, growing at Kew and 
the Crystal Palace, where they flourish well* In its 
native locality it appears to attain the dimensions of a large tree, 
crowded with a tv^l of leaves, spirally arranged in a handsome man- 
ner, that causes them to give quite a picturesque effect to the land- 
scape. The leaves are about three feet long, and about two inches 
across, the margine rather widely beset with brown spinous teeth ; 
the flowers are borne in dense thyrses springing from the axils of the 
leaves, and said to vield a powei-fui odour. The fruit is a drupe, yel- 
low below ahd dark green above, with a tinge of red where the firee 
portion unites with that which is in contact with the adjacent drones, 
the apex supporting five or ox sessile stigmas.— (.iBol. Jfit^., 5014.) 
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116. Sabbatia CAiCPXSTBis. Nat. Ord. Gentianece, — An annual 
rery little known as yet, from the Arkansas territory, where it was 
discovered by Mr. James Drummond, inhabiting the prairies. It has 
also been detecfced in Texas, and New Orleans. We owe its intro- 
duction to Mr. W. Thompson, a young and very deserving seedsman 
who has recently commenced business at Ipswich ; he received seeds 
from a correspondent in Germany in 1855. It grows from four to six 
inohes and upwards in height ; the corolla large and handsome, of five 
segments, oi a deep rose colour, with a pale yellow centre, measuring 
about two inches across; the leaves are opposite, obcordate, and 
sessile, about three quarters of an inch long, of a light green colour. 
Seeds remiire the temperature of a hot-bed. (Bot, Mag,, 5015.) 

117. DiLLEKLA SP£GI0SA. Nat. Ord. DiUeniacete* — Drs. 
Hooker and Thomson describe this beautiful tree as inhabiting the 
dense forests of the whole of tropical India, and as frequentlv grown 
in a state of cultivation on account of its beautiful large white blos- 
soms ; the petals, five in number, are upwards of three inches long 
and concave in the upper portion, composing a flower of si^ or eight 
inches across ; the stamens are very numerous, forming a large yellow 
tufb in the centre, almost Concealing the pistillum. ,The leaves are 
very much confined to the extremities of the* branches (which are 
numerous and spreading), six to eight inches long, deeply serrated at 
tbe margine, ana closely ribbed. (^JBot, Mag,, 5016.) 

118. Salyul OAFDiELABBniff. Nat. Ord. Lahiatw. — A hardy 
Buf&uticose Salvia from Spain, where it grows at an elevation of 
2500 to 3000 feet above the sea level. The flowers are of medium 
size, white, or pale sulphur, with the lower lip of deep rich violet, varie- 
gated and streaked with white in the throat, borne in a cyme some- 
what regularly disposed, which has given rise to the specific name. 
The whole plant is rather hoary, very leafy, and exhaxes a strong 
aromatic scent. {Bot, Mag,^ 5017.) 

519. ConoNOPsis BOTUKniroLiA, var. GEAKDirLOBA. Nat. 
Ord. Campanulacm, — The present variety was raised at Kew irom^ 
Himalayan seeds that flowered in July of this year, and has proved a 
mere variety of C. rottmdifolia, but rather more handsome than its 
relation in its larger and more variegated corolla, which is campanu- 
late, pale green and delicately marked on the inside, measuring about 
an inch across the mouth. The stem is tomentose, and the leaves of 
a lively green above, and pea green beneath. {Bot, Mag,, 5018.) 



PLOEICULTURAL OPEEATIONS FOE DECEMBEE. 

IN THE FLOW^E GAEDEN. 

QsiTKaAL OntLJiTiova.^-'AHeraiions, and snch operations as reqtiire carting or 
wheeling, shoulci be performed, if possible, in frosty weather, that walks and grass msy 
b6 pTMerted from injury as [mnch ,as possible. Uomposts, turn over heaps in order 
to ttpoM them to frost; they should he eorered over from wet if pmctiGahle, for this 
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purpose open sheds are best. Everj opportunity Khould be availed to obtain tbe various 
eomposts likely to be wanted ; tbey constst chiefly of the following : — ^Loam, the top 
spit from pastures ; yellow loam, from pits ; leaf-mould, from woods; sand of various 
kinds ; peat from commons, and bog peat manures, as horse and cow dung : marl, 
lime, chalk, ashes, charcoal, guano, bone dust, etc. With such materials any descrip- 
tion of compost necessary for the successful cultivation of plants may be formed. IHg 
and Fork over, as directed in last month. Edgings^ trim. Floritfi Flowert in beds, 
protect if severe weather occur. Grau may be rolled when the weather is open. 
Gravel WaUcs,^ roll and sweep. Hedge*, clip, and plant new ones. Leaves^ gather 
for compost, or trench them in the ground of borders or shrubbery. Ferennudt divide 
and plant. FlatUs in FoU^ protect such as likely 1o be injured by severe weather. 
Shrubt of all kinds plant; mulch such as are rather tender, and place stakes to 
prevent injury by winds, ^ee and Shrub Seeds, many may be collected now, and stored 
up. Tutf, if the weather be open, may be laid down. 

Cultural Depabtmbnt. — Alpinet and Sock FlanU, shelter tender kinds with a 
covering of fern, etc., keep clean. Chrysanthemum», when the plants have ceased 
blooming cut off the stalks, and remove them to a cool frimie. If it is likely any of 
the flowers possess seed, such plants should not be headed down, but place them in the 
greenhouse, which see. Dahlias, look over the stock of roots, keep them dry, and let 
them have air whenever the weather is not frosty, in order to prevent monldiness, cut 
off any decaved parts. Hollyhocks, see last month's directions. Hyacinths, top-dress 
the beds witn a coating of strong mannre, three inches thick. Tbe bulbs need not be 
renewed more than once in three or four years. Finks, look over the beds, and destroy 
grubs, which, together with worms, will do much injury unless prevented ; place smaU 
sticks to prevent their being twisted by the wind. Folyanthuses, protect from veiy 
severe frost or wet, by placing tiles or other coTcrings over them. Banuncultues, pro- 
tect in like case. Planting may be performed if mild. lU>ses, protect the stems of 
tender kinds, and climbers with a covering of fern, or whin, so as to admit some air ; 
snckers may be taken off, and replanted. Tulips, protect the beds from frost and snow. 
The best framework to support the mats is formed of iron rods, which will be found the 
neatest and most durable, as well as the most economical in the end. 

TS THE eBEEITHOUSE, COLD PIT, AlO) FBAHB. 

Genebal Operations. — Air must be admitted whenever the temperature ontside 
permits. Cleanliness will require constant attention to the plants, pots, and honse ; this 
is very necessary at the present time to keep the stock in health. Fumigate, to keep 
down insects ; its effects will be well seconded by scrubbing, and washing large foliage. 
Surface Soil, keep stirring. Temperature of the greenhouse may be kept at 45^ by 
day and 40® by night ; so long as a freezing temperature is excluded, either by the 
help of coverings or fires, the plants will receive no harm. When the temperature is 
low, the darkness occasioned by shading will not injure the plants. Water sparingly, 
and keep tbe stage, paths, and inside of pita dry. 

Cultural Department in the Cold Pit and Frame. — Alpines, allow them 
free circulation of air in fine days, by removing the sashes or shutters. The plants will 
require little or no water during this month ; dampness roust be specially guarded 
against. Auriculas, let them have plenty of air, it matters little how much vrind they 
are exposed to — or frost, provided they are dry, which at this season is very necessary. 
Bulbs, let them have a gentle heat for early blooming. Carnations and Ficotees, take 
off the lights in fine weather, preserving them only from frost, snow, and heavy rain ; 
water carefully, if very dry, but avoid wetting the leaves ; keep free from slugs, and 
observe last month's directions as to spot on the leaves. Chrysanthemums, bring in 
those that being out of flower have been cnt down and taken np. Cinerarias, see last 
month's directions. Jicias, Sitaraaises, etc, allow plenty of air on fine days. FansUs, 
keep off damp by means of free ventilation. Verbenas, also require abundance of air so 
long as frost is not admitted ; pick off decayed leaves, and water very moderately ; if 
mildew appear, dust the plants with sulphur directly. 

CuLTUBAL Department in the Greenhouse. — Calceolarias, will require atten* 
tion by fumigation to prevent the ravages of green fly, and heat and moisture according 
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M thfj are intoided to bloom; the*latter olnerration applies also to CamtiHat, which 
thonld hare safflcient water to prevent their losing the buds. Ckfy9anikemunu, sudi 
as have bloomed oat of doors, may be removed here to perfect their seeds if wanted, 
whieh, when ripe, cut off and preserve for spring sowing. Cinerariaty remove all suckers, 
and pinch off the heads of specimen plants for exhibition if showing bloom ; this in 
order to compel the laterals to posh more freely ; and bring all into the greenhoase in- 
tended for early bloom, where they should have plenty of room allowed them. Climb* 
inff JPlantSi these will require to be pruned, were it ouly to afford light in the house, now 
the days are short and mostly gloomy ; the Panifiortu may be cut back to one eye from 
the main stem. The winter blooming Climbers should be trained and dressed. Epaeruet 
and Erieatt last month's directions still apply. Oranges coming into blossom should 
have a little increase of temperature. Felargomunu, stop in those plants intended for 
June blooming, when they may be kept rather dry until they have begun to shoot. Train 
out the shoots that wiU admit of it, tieing them to sticks in order to allow air to get 
to the centre of the plant freely. Primrotet, Chinese, bring in ; let them have manure 
water when they show flower. Shrubs /or forcing, introduce. Succulents, keep these 
generally dry during their period of rest. A few of the Cactuses now in bloom will 
require warmth and moisture, however. 

Iir THS STOTB. 

♦ 

G-EKEBAL Operatioks. — The main points to be attended to this month in the 
management of the stove, are, to admit air, preserve cleanliness, keep down insects, 
and water with circumspection. 

Cultural Depastkxnt. — Achimenes, pot for early flowering. Begonias may be 
repotted for the same purpose. Clerodendrons and Francisceas repot towards the end 
of the month, give water in moderation. Qardenias may also be potted and started 
into growth ; bottom heat is best. Oesnerias, Gloxinias, etc., repot in fresh soil ; let 
them have moderate heat, and a little water. JSoga bella, for baskets, may be planted 
and trained downwards as it makes progress. Ixoras, a rather cool temperature suits 
best, with water rather sparingly supplied. Luculias, those in flower will have the bloom 
preserved for a lengthened period if removed from the rtove to the lower temperature of a 
greenhouse. I^copodiums, may be divided to increase stock. Orchids, water only 
tiiose making growth. Shrubs for forcing may be brought in early in the month. 



QUESTIONS, ANSWBES, AND EBMAEKS. 

Weioblia rosea AiTD Dbutzia gracilis. — ^An Amateur wishes for information 
as to the proper plan for pruning young plants of these handsome shrubs. — Bichmond. 
[These slurubs will be better left to themselves until they are about five years old. After 
that cut out the old wood of each, in moderation, so as to keep the inside sufficiently 
open. Any rambling young branch may however be dispensed with. — Ed.] 

American Aloe. — A Lady Subscriber has an American Aloe growing in a large 
tub, that has been standing out of doors, how can she best preserve it through the 
winter, having no conservatory P — Sexham, [Our esteemed subscriber's letter was too 
late for a reply in November. The Aloe will keep very well, if preserved in a cool, dry 
place ; the soil should be maintained in a rather dry state, and frost excluded. When 
the weather is mild, it may be set out of doors occasionally. — Ed.] 

Alotsia citriodora. — I have a fine plant of this old-fashioned but delightful 
scented plant against the end of my house which has stood weU with me for several 
years, and looks very luxuriant in the summer. I cut it down regularly on the ap- 
proach of winter's frost, having just performed the operation at the present season 
(Nov. 12.) I spread a layer of six inches of ashes over the root and stump to pre- 
serve it, and over this a armful of fern, vrith a mat to keep it together and ward off the 
wet. I remoye the covering in April, when it pushes vigorous shoots, which are screened 
at nights witJi a milt for a week or two. By the end of autumn the shoots are from 
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fear to fire feci lour, aad at tUck ai a oBtt Ha 

•one difltinrr arooiid, and it looks vtrj prdtty whtm, ui t u ai witk ilA 

lioliage ercB to the iast. — M. P^ ftnn'j . 

Obchid Housi. — Havioe pot a snail store, kcatad bjr koi «Blar» I 
onlr nine feet lontr br seren feet in width, I akofild wiik to know wkctter I wa^A Vr 
pect Bueoeaa in thecoitivaSioB of a few Orchids, as CmtiUfmi^ Ww*oyi, Qa gwfi — ifc 
and LtfrasUt^ of the small growing sorts. — ^ Tcmng Gmdmer. \Tim» It ■• MMM 
whj jon fihonld not grow Orchids of the genera yoa cnnaMnte» pnvidcd tk^ kavt 
warmth and moisture. The Omcidi*wu and CkUUfmM maj ba stfirfcfit toikaned kk)^ 
of wood in pots, while lAfcasUM^ eU^ will snoeeed'veU in iipn id ad kiikrti Tka 
temperatore at this season shoold be from 55' to 60^ at nigkt — ^Sd.] 

Paitst Cultube.— To grow tbese beantifol little flowcta prapcrijr* kt tka giauid 
be well drained, and well dressed with decomposed eow-dong ; and if too adkmTC» feik 
in a little sand. Plant nine inches apart, and close the caitk vdl aboafc tks foots. 
Alwajs take side shoots sprinzine from the bottom for prapacalng^ if yott caa gaiykam 
Ther' alwars root freclj, if not rooted when taken ofL Avoid takiag kallow fkfg 
shoots for enttinss. To ensure striking, the bottom of tke skoota, wkoi eaft off to tkt 
base of the leaf, shoold be solid. Shade all cattiaga, and eoftr ckMB witk A kaild or 
bell glass, whether ther are in framesi boxes, pots, or the open groond. Continiie 
planting beds of stnick cnttinsrs, to snoceed one another in flowo*. It is onl^ from 
Toang plants we can get fine blooms. Shade all blooms for exhibitioii* An hooi^a 
hot son would destroy the finest flowers in the bed. Save seed from kalf-a-doteB of the 
finest varieties too possess, planted by tkemselTCS away firom all others. Bow as soon aa 
70a save it, or a portion, from Mar to Anziist, as it maj Happen. Phut them out aa 
Boon as thev have fonr r jogh leaves ; but press the earth to the roots every time the frost 
and thaw disturbs them. In winter, if tou hare eooTenienee, hoop and mat, or other- 
wise cover the bed — if with nothing else, with litter. In spring, tiie bads of aecdtinga 
or established plants may haye half an inch thieknesa of dnng from an old hot'hed, or 
well decompoiied cow-dang. As fast as any seedliDgs bloom, inferior to thoae ton kure^- 
puli them up and throw them avt-ar. Never wait for any paiticalar aeaaon ror taking 
off side-shoots ; take them whenever yon can get tkem withoat disti e ssl ng the plania. 
Water seldom, bnt effectually ; soak the bed to a considerable depth. Towvds Octoker 
pot all cuttings that you do not want to plant out, and keep them nnder glaas ; h^m 
with thnmb-pots, and shift to larger as these fill with roots. If yon bloom any in pots, nan 
seven or eight-indi pots, with a compost of two-thirds loam firom rotted torres, and one- 
third cow-dnng, or dnng from an old melon-bed. Wheneyer the surface of the bed has 
nrn together solid, stir the top one or two inches, always dosing the earth to the roots. 
Never allow a weed to grow in tke bed. A tittle neglect in tkia matter will cause a 
world of trouble. Never remove a good seedling till yon have propagated it a little. 
Plant yonr principal spring blooming bed in ONetobcr; tke iooeeangn oafla any fime 
iriicn weather anita. — Q. Glemmy, 

KAijOSAirnus coccinea. — ^Lct mt arge a word in fevoor of tkia apleedid piawf 
It ia true it ia an old one, bat none tke wone for that. Pew plants are ao krilliaiit ia 
tint, being n vivid scarlet crimaon, and ine flowering plaoi. Allit ranutiiate be.vett 
grown; witk a little cave I kave produced megnilioeBt apeeimeai. laaort ewttiiigi in 
Pebruary, trimming off the bottoni leayea,and naing anull pota of peat and loeM witk 
pienty of aand. Bottom heat ia not cesential, hot of great advaataga. After tkqr an 
put in, akade tkem till they are rooted,and water them iriien tke aetl i e quir ea it, aa tkq^ 
shonld be kept just damp, and no nmro. They will toon atrike, wkcn tke/ ikeuSd ke 
potted off with like soil as before lor cnttinga. After tk^ k«ve kegva te grew a hit* 
say three inehes, cut off the tops to SMke baahy pkmte, r^ot Aem into a laigar aize, 
aad keep them in the frame till nearly Budanauncr, when it will be time to karika tkeai 
off for steading out of doors. They will kinom fiaely the faUowing yeer« end ahoald 
be tied oat ai^y to ahow tkcm to advaatage. After flowciiag give tittk water till tkey 
break agaia ; idtkoo^ tke pluits ahonld aever be allowed to beeome quite diy at tke 
roots, or tkey will lose tkeir lower Icatvca. Seme peraoaa reeonunead lime mbUsk aa 
aa iagredieat ia tke soil, bat Itkiak witk ao advaatagc^ aad aaad ia amra eaitaklp, R«a 
dnia^:e maat aot be iorgottea, aad witk ttieae little atteatkiaa the ¥afciaantkw will 
bloom magnificently. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hopc^ and one of the hand- 
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tomeat of the Grassnla family ; the only wonder with me is — that everybody does not 
grow it. — T.B. 

Ikidacea. — ^Many plants of this natural order grow in moist or marshyplaces, and 
it is a too common error to suppose that light, sandy soils are most suitable, for some 
delight in an abundance of water. The Im Xiphiumf J. SuMiana, Narcissus, and Ola- 
diolus Naialensis, would, I believe, be found to bloom more freely and far better in a 
soil more loamy, well drained, and freely supplied with water than is customary. Iris 
Sutiana (the Qialcedonian Iris) does not generally bloom well as it is mostly grown, 
and would appear to have been treated better by the old gardeners rather than by th« 
modem, for it has been grown in England about three hundred years, and Gherarde 
says it was with him a plant of exceeding beauty, and would justify the opinion of its 
bcang the " lily of the ^eld,'* alluded to by our Saviour, that exceeded " Solomon in 
all his gloiy." — Juvsnis. 

Botanical Mission to Dutch East India. — It gives us much pleasure to 
announce that the Dutch government have recently dispatched the woU-known botanist 
Dr. De Yriese, assisted by Dr. De Yry as chemist, on a botanical mission to their pos* 
sessions in the East Indies, to explore the vegetable riches of Java and the Malay Arohi* 
pelago. These gentlemen embarhed at Marseilles in the Peninsula and Oriental Com* 
pany*s mail steamer that left Southampton on the 20th October. Dr. De Vriese is 
charged with researches after plants useful in any way in the arts, and their prodacts, 
as gums, resins, dye-stuffs, fabrics, caoutchoucs, varieties of gutta-perchas, etc., as well 
as to search for new plants in these regions so abundantly furnished with many of the 
moat beautiful and interesting natural productions. JEn route these gentlemen will spend 
m fininight in Ceylon, and we are snre will carry with them the b^t wishes of all who 
•re interested in the knowledge of plants. 

German Asters tor Exhibition. — Those who have seen the fine display of 
German Asters at the Crystal Palace, and other of our floral exhibitions, may be glad to 
know the method pursued in obtaining such fii^e blooms, and preparing them for the 
■how. Having devoted some attention to this beautiful flower I will describe my treat- 
ment, in the hope that it may lead to farther competition. I do not consider it a good 
plan to sow the seed in the beds, as the young'plants are so liable to injury from snails 
and other pests, while in pots or pons they are so liable to be drawn np and weakly. I 
sow my seed in a cold pit, under glass, about the first week in May, in small drills eight 
inches apart, and very thinly. They soon make their appearance above the soil, and then 
must have air admitted ; as soon as they are high enough to be handled I taJce off the 
Kghts altogether, and in a short time prick them out on a gentle uncovered hot*bed, 
six inches apart. I remove them to the bed before the leading stem has had time to ad* 
vance $ care shonld be taken to remove them with as much mould as possible aronnd the 
roots ; some rich manure is to be digged into the bed, and the plants put in from ten 
inohes to a foot apart. They will require watering until they are well rooted, also if 
the weather prove dry. I keep the soil stirred between themi and tic up the plants as 
they make pr<^es8. A top-dressing of manure greatly assists in forming fine blooms ; 
and all superfluous shoots as well as the centre one or head of the leader are pinehedout^ 
to throw the strength of the plant into the three or four blooms alone that I kave on 
each plant. I tie them up to neat sticks, and as the bloom advances make ready soom 
shades of square boards, a foot across, with a stick inserted as a support at one comer, 
to keep off hot sun as well as rain.*— itn Exhibitor, 

Pompons Chrysanthemums for Exhibition.— Put in cuttings of suckers, by 
the end of November, in sixty* sized pots, keep them in a cold frame all the winter; 
pot ofi^, in the beginning of March, in forty-eights, and carefully take out the leadev. 
Shift again in the hitter end of May, again stopping carefully all the breaks, and peg 
down to the rim of the pot all the branches ; shift again in June, into sixteen-sised 
pots, being the last stage for blooming ; keep stopping to the middle of. August, and 
])egging down ; never mind the centre, it is snre to fill up, look after the outside \ give 
plenty of liquid manure-water twice a day, or oftener if required : plunge them in a 
shady place in summer, about three parts up the pot, where they will not get the after- 
noon sun. You will have, by this treatment, plants of good foliage, one foot high, and 
three feet six inches over, without sticks.— 7 (?« Ql^ny. 
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